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THE 1941 B on LING OF FOUR ROSES 



FilH FIVJ-: YEARS AND LONGER, we Vc frit sure thai tIr 
special t whiskies wcVl rest^rvt'd lor the 1»* U Hdiihiio uf 
Four R«i*»es uonhl lie cxtraurdiiianly fine. 

\Vf IV h sure because uf iIjc pniiisrakinj; tan tiKit wvni 
iiiU) ifieir iiiaLitijT , , . and bet aiise ot the athled knowledge., 
and added skill we applit^d to dieir 

But cveti we oin seU esi con hi lujt lorcsee die complete 
tiia^nificcMi e dial has crowned the I'M I IJoulin*; of Four 
Roses, it's wldskcy fnier th.rn Hi^ \m h.i\r ( \cf Lni^un — 



ai»d wf^ve known many fine whiskies in our time. It's a 
whiskey we're certain von, Itio. will pat in a class apart and 
above all others. 

So — no inairer when you last tasted Four Roses — a new 
and thrithtM^ expierience awaits \mt in this IMtl Bi»ttlinu, 
Wun't \nn U'v LI — ^todav? 

F*mr Hm*^ a a hh'ttii itmi}^ht whiikits—fiO pr&of. The si might 
whiiikii\ ftt /hts f>rttditff fur S vffif\ *n tmwt nitl. fittttkfort Dixfifttrifs, 



Kf EKY DROP IS 5 YK iKS OR MdRK OU) 
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NEW 1941 PLYMOUTH 

Greatest of All Time 




IN PERFORMANCE 

You enjoy most power per pound 
of weight of "Ail 3" low-priced 
cars! You do less shifting.. Jeel a 
new sense of mastery in driving. 



IN ECONOMY 

Ply mouth i s lowest -priced of All 
3'* on many models! And a 6.70 
to 1 compression ratio— highest 
of "All 3*'— saves on gasoline. 



IN COMFORT 

You ride on the longest wheel 
base of *^AII 3'^ (1 1 7 inches),.. en- 
joy great roominess. And you feel 
safer with Safety Rim Wheels! 



1 




''OU GET an utterly new picture of what low 
price can now buy when you ride in a new 
Plymouth! It's impressively big, powerful, 
economical — ^with more quality features than 
in either of the "other 2 ''low-priced cars! 

Superfinished engine parts, an Oil Bath Air 
Cleanerj 4 rings per piston, and other great fea- 
tures, mean long life and higher resale value. 
Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 

TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURSDAYS, t>-10 P.M., B.SX 



PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 



Great Values in Commercial Cars 




NEW KAIF.TON PICK-UF 

Il^s enftirK'ored to stay rm the job...£itiil lo 
keep Kaulinj* costs down. Bij^ cab 
for JlrfaTesf driver iJttmfnrt atid efficiericy. 




NIW f*ANEL DELIVIRY 

A smari^ sli"*(*k vehicle with now p^^scnCL^r- 
CBT huTi<tUTi|| Load rrjttipiirtfnent 

t CI the buaini^ w It ok a name it izarrjen. 



Ortlit', Wu^hlfiitinii, D. C. BillturlJil, Ailu-tHalUk' iiml rirrnJutJcm Wttrts IblS H Stn^t N. W JjHUiij^ioii. ». t.. Sib. 

M rih»l'in liHi P one yt%T% 17.^0 thr*e jears; 2n ei-nt* a ^m. Kritriiil aiv jii^i^irut-^-lij*! ""^t»'f li SO. IflJff ni the 

— ' — - " - iujlJ. .lUilfy III Grci-MivliH, Cimri.^ iiMjeir \\vt Mi Ml! Mwnlj 3, lit^O. I^ilflt'E'tl ''i A. 
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Said the President 
to His Directors... 



# "Hert IS where we m^dc the liv- 
ings ih«it contributed so much to last 
year's profits! 

'*Our industry has m narrow profit 
inargin. There is little we can do to 
reduire m^iterial costs or r^ise prices. 
So reduction in opera ling costs is 
otir roiid co greater promts, 

** Power has been a major cost. 
We've been able, this year, to slash 
powder costs 40% by generating our 
own electricity. Our new Diesel plant 
meets peak demands, yet keeps costs 
low in both busy and slack limes, 
Pow*er demand charges and peak 
penalties have been eltminated. 

"Furthermore, we have reduced 
heaitHgjttt'i costs. Our Diesel cooling 
water and exhaust supply an impor- 
tant part of our heat requirements*** 





Fair banks "Morse builds industrial 
Diesels for both light and heavy duty. 
This largest U, S. manufacturer of a 
complete line of Diesels can tell 
which type will serve you best at the 
least cost* Write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Dept. D56, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 111. Branches and serv- 
ice statioos throughout the United 
States and Canada. 




FAIRBANKS-MORSE® DIESELS 

HOTOIS EiECTRICM HACHlif >Y iMUlOAO EQUiniaif WASHOS lieRElIf StOlERS 
PUUrS FAINtAnNS SCALES WATER STSTEMS fAtll EOUimOIT Ati COMemONEXS 
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FOR those who hold its fu- 
ture in their hands, the story 
of their country's past should live 
and breathe. History is what real 
people didf in real places, to make 
possible the freedom, the happi- 
ness and prosperity which we en- 
joy today: The places are still 
therCf and many of them are not 
far away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not "some day'* 
but now— this summer. 

Just a few delightful hours on a 
swift, comfortable, safe train and 




you too can be standing where 
the great of history stood before. 
In the very rooms where they 
lived. On fields where they died 
to give us the freedom we have 
never cherished more highly than 
we do today. 

Now is the time to visit the places 
you Ve always wanted to see* And 
you can cover so much more 
ground, see so much more, save 
time and energy for sightseeing, 
if you go by raiL 



Start from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South —with 
libera] stopovers for sightseeing — and 
back to where you started. All for $90 
railroad fare in coaches^ $135 if you go 
Pullman (plus $45 for one or two 
passengers in a lower berth), 
SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 



ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS Washington, d.c. 
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THEY TEl.L /V STORY of a man who rrirlc thrnugh rht- 
lieaiitifiil Chessk Cornd^r for a W£*ck-<Mifi of golf at White 
Sulphur, On that wcck-f'nd two big iKing^ happensHl , . , he tost 
his slice and he found the answer to his company^s future. For 
on that trip he heard that beneath the beauty- of that hiMoHc 
land lay in ahundance all the things his factor>' net'ded. And 
all of it right next door to the major markets that made up 
S0% of his saWI 

In one ^'ay or another the eyes of many indystrial leaders have 
lieen opened to the importance of The Chexsit Corridor as a terri- 
tor) rich in raw TTiaierial!i., . well populated by stable, niitTve-liom 
workers* ,,3 land txjuntifuUy watertM^l and well protected by moun- 
tains... an inviting land in which to //w-,, , Important things are 



b.ippening among The Corridor diverse industries — in tiic cJiemi- 
cal and allied fields — in metallurgy — plastics ^ — texliles — glass — 
ceramics^and half a hundretl others. Wliat tht-se things arc and what 
they mean to his business should be known by everj*" major executive. 



FACTS . . for the man who makes decisions 

Iiiforiiidticm on thi&impormiii atca is now 'aigmiuvA .mil :iv,iild.blr m a new 
56-pgt* hook Venn I tH* proud m have in your library — *'Tht Chmie Corridur 
-^Industry*s Next Grtai Kipdnsion Arta, '*Thi< 
beautiful book i^ ;i graph icsimcy of the rnDi*rcc$, 
conditions and opportutiiiin which tKfckon 
industry to The C^rridnr. Copies will br m;iiktl 

{a biJiriirv« rxrcu(i^<*i rrqumf ing thrm from IK* '^f^^Kt^^^^Z^^^^^^^^S^ J 

DU Sl^RIAL DE\^ELOPM EXT SERVICE, ^^^1! Hl^^^i r 

CheKipp^ke and Ohio Linrv, Hunting!! in A^'.Va,. 
Your request will be kept strictly cotiJidcniial. 





THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR * Seri^e^^Sy CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 



Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 

How SOCIALISM has taken hold in 
liorthea&tern Mississippi where citizens 
pride themselves on their independence, 
hut are apparently unaware that the very 
system they hate has become estahlished 
among them, is the subject of an article by 
Lorsfon D. Farrar* 

Mr. Farrar is secretary of Corinth, 
Misa., Chamber of Commerce and freely 
admits that business men as well as f arm- 
era in his state with strong prejudices 
against Socialism are taking- part in activi- 
ties which they do not recogriize as revolu- 
tionary- 



The amount of time lost from general 
illnesses is 15 times as great as the total 
lost from both accidents and occuptional 
diseases, according to the United States 
Public Health Service. When Helen Mor- 
gan, a free lance writer, read that state- 
ment she started a personal investigation 
of industrial firms who were di^ensing: 
daily rations of vitamins to their workers 
in order to build up resistance against 
colds. What she discovered is the subject 
of this article* 



T. J. Woofter^ Jn, is director of research 
of the Federal Security Agency and presi- 
dent of the Population Association of 
America. 



J« George Frederick is president of The 
Business Bourse, a New York sales re- 
search organization. 

Farn^worth Crowderhas been reporting 
the "American Scene" for newspapers and 
periodicals since 1928. 

He became interested in the subject of 
''citizen taxpayer associations*' while 
working with the Citizens Committee of 
Colorado Springs and later examined the 
Department of Government Management 
at Denver University where young men 
are prepared for careers in the critical 
analysis of local government problems. 

After this experience and an investiga- 
tion of citizen groups throughout the 
country, he prepared this summation of 
his study for Nation's Businkss. 



Oren Slephens is on the staff of the 
Af kansiis DfJULorrat of Little Rock, He is 
a staunch defender of America's young 

men. 

In his opinion ( he is one of them ) their 
accomplishments give the lie to critics 
who charge that our young fellows aren't 
as capable* a?? their fathers were before 
them. 
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Again many young men . _ . from 
graduattng classes of leading colleges 
and universities . , , have been selected 
to train for a career in representing 
the American company that first of- 
fered liability insurance to business 
firms — * American Mutual* 

Each summer, several dozen young 
men undergo supervised training* pre- 
paratory to many months of field work 
under experienced insurance consult- 
ants* Those who succeed in passing a 
most rigid test will ultimately become 
servants of our policyholders. This 
year* more than ever before* they face 
an important responsibility — that of 
learning how best to defend American 
Industry against the costs and delays 
that accidents cause. 



US$ON5 IN SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

Meanwhile, they are learning what 
mutuality means. That American 
Mutual is mutual in every sense — 
owned by its policyholders* operated 
for its policyholders, to save them 
on insurance costs and accident losses. 

They are learning the importance of 
giving a business man a constructive 
insurance plan. Because they will be 
on salary, will offer practically all 
liability lines, their counsel will be 
unbiased, comprehensive. 

They are learning, too* other aspects 
of American Mutual's service * . . the 
20% policyholder dividend that has 
always been returned as a share of 
earnings . • • accident- prevention aid 
by experts on industrial safety and 



property protection • . * nationwide 
claim service including specialized 
doctors for workmen's compensation 
cases , . . publications which crystal- 
lize American Mutuars ever -broaden* 
ing efforts to make al! work safe. 

Among these publications is Amer* 
ican Mutual Magazine, source of 
valuable information on loss preven- 
tion in business and industry* Write 
for a free copy to Department Q3, 
142 Berkeley Street. Boston, Mass, 

BO UIKRIll 



AMERICAN MyjUAL LIASILtTT INSURANCE COM PA NY, Hawr Offifi i O 5TO N ^ MASS. Bramhti iff 62 tff iht Cwnirj U Prtmipai 0$m 



" Thehei the S/iot/" 




X HIS man is riglit. 
Hundreds of others have said 
the aame thing. And theyV« 
been right. Here's the proof. 

During the past ten years 
alone, 1 ,S33 new industries 
and additions to plants (repre- 
senting 94 distinctly different 
kinds of industries) have been 
established in the territory 
served by the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. That's 
an average of one every other 
day. And that's steady de- 
velopment . . , even during 
the darkest days of the de- 
pression. (The 1940 record 
shows the trei\di 236 plantsl 
S230,000.000 investment!] 

And yet I the surjace in this 
territory has hardly been 
scratched. For here is a 
land where there's plenty oC 
room to grow; a territory rich 
in the essentials to sound 
industrial development — an 
abundance and variety of raw 
materials* intelligent native 
labor t a climate for year^ 
around work, plenty of fuel 
and power, and quick access 
to the nation's greatest markets 
by precision railway trans- 
portation — East, West, North, 
and South. 

Tha N, & W/p^ Induxtzial and 
Agricultural Dftputromtt at 
BMnoke, Vh.. can h«lp ycu 
■otve your prablBm of plant 
Iceatioii, Writs or call for 
eonHilential Inf ormatiDA. 

The TeAAttoMf 0$ ike 

NORFOLK am/ 

. /; WESTERN 

FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 



THROUGH THE 




Art Oscar to Harold 

A GOOD ward is **tolerance/' Every- 
body is for it. But when a group of 
churchmen calling themselves the 
Protestant Digest Associates award 
their 1940 citation to Secretary Ickes 
as a notable example of tolerance 
somebody seems to be confused. That 
is, as to what the wwd means. Maybe 
we're the one out of step. 

After the presentation the recipient 
made a few tolerant remarks denounc- 
ing "appeasers/* "traitors," ''Quis- 
lings" and other vipers. There was ap- 
plause and the exercises ended with 
everyone shaking hands with Mr. Tol- 
erance of 1940. 

No hord Feelings 

TALK of tolerance brings to mind the 
barrage of letters evoked by our edi- 
torial in the February number, "Na- 
tional Defense—For War? For 
Peace?'* Our correspondents are both 
thumbs up and thumbs down, but al- 
ways vehement and positive. 

"Refreshing to read such a sane 
statement in the midst of the hysteria 
that is now flooding us,'' from Gen. 
R. E, Wood of Sears Roebuck & Co., 
represents the '*pro" stack. These good 
words cheered the editorial heart, but 
they're only about 70 per cent of the 
story. 

Turning to the *'con" stack we find 
a missive that bristles with "narrow- 
minded, short-sighted . . . stupid . . , 
drivel and patter.'' This is the tolerant 
judgment of a San Francisco reader 
whose identity we tolerantly shield. 
"You must be either for America or 
for Hitler," writes a man from Dela^ 
ware. ''I think you are for Hitler and 
I don't want your magazine to come to 
my office any more." 

Con we quarantine wars? 

TO THOSE who dream of peace for all 
time in Europe we recommend the 
study of a Time Table of Europe's 
wars which came to us from Lawrence 
Sullivan. It shows that, since 1800, 
the nations of that battle*scarred con- 
tinent have been involved in no less 
than 63 wars. Nine years was the long- 



est period of peace, and that was 
broken in this hemisphere by our own 
war with Mexico. 

Priorities on words 

LATEST EXTREME of oversimpUfi- 
cation : 

The Printing trades unions say ra- 
dio has made 25,000 printers jobless. 
They want a law passed to restrict 
commercial broadcasting to 25 per 
cent of the time. 

More than that, they ask that the 
broadcasters' wings be clipped by tax- 
ing them an extra $12,000,000 or so a 
year. 

Aren't the printers forgetting their 
golden rule? If action were taken on 
their plea what would prevent the ra* 
dio men from praying with equal logic 
that the printing paper supply be ra- 
tioned, on the ground that the printed 
word is unfair competition with the 
spoken ? 

That creeping collectivism 

MISSISSIPPI has a reputation for be- 
ing rough on imported radicals who 
come into the state to preach economic 
and social free love. 

But when the real thing in social- 
ism arrived, Mississippians failed to 
recognize it and embraced the doc* 
trine, whiskers and all. 

Just how it is happening we find in 
Mr. Farrar's "Socialism in a Potato 
Sack," in this issue. It is an amazing 
document. 

Any question about the realism in 
this picture should be resolved by the 
recent admission of the state welfare 
director that more than one-third of 
Mississippi's 2,000,000 people are re- 
ceiving direct federal aid in the form 
of ''surplus commodities" alone. 

And that at a time when the nation- 
al index of production is 23 points 
above 1929. 

The English call 'em "ladders" 

WASHINGTON women are still talk- 
ing about the odd weather freak of 
February 18 that caused a run of silk 
stocking runs. High wind and dust 
that day reduced many hundreds of 
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Time is Precious 
to America in 1941 





NO one knows better than you how 
much office time is lost when im- 
port .in t figuring work is delayed or 
when figuring errors occur, Undemood 
Sundistrand Adding- Figuring Machines 
can lielp you m oid this waste and cut 
down figuring costs as weJL 

Underwood Sundstrand gives you niorc 
speed for the s.mte reason it gives you 
greater accuracy. Ft slmpl/fes! There 
are only 10 numeral keys on the 
Underwwd Sundstrand and these are 
so arranged that even begmners use 
the Touch Method of operation almost 
from the start. The operator keeps her 



t)tx 00 tl)e work. There's no head- 
swinging between '*copy" and machine 
to ttiviie mistakes. 

Because wx know^ how Underw*ood 
Sundstrand performance compares w^ith 
that of otlier machines, we invite you 
to try this streamlmed adding- figuring 
machine in your own office with one 
of yourow^n staff at the keyboard. Tele- 
phone our local Branch and we'll de- 
liver a machine without obligation to 
you of any kind. 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FtSlfER COMPANY 
Onm V%fk A»f ncir, Srw YoF^, N. Y. 
Saiii and Sm kt Evtrnwhrrt 



Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 



women*s hose to a state that suggested 
they had endured the rigors of a foot- 
ball game. Next day the adjustment 
counters of the stores experienced the 
aftermath in a flood of claim !^ for re- 
placen: ■ r* 

fully m . . t.-d 

to them an Act of Ciod. The real caune 
is still pretty much a mystery. 

Many New Yorkers will recall the 
sequel to that foggy w^inter day sev- 
eral years apo when liny holes ap- 
peared in r Is of w*oolen coats, 
suits and 0. iat had been worn 
outdoors. The generally accepted ex- 
planation of that visitation was that 
a heavy saturation of sulfur dioxide 
in the air had oxidized into sulfuric 
acid, a deadly foe of woolens. 

If Hcimillon come back 

CARL HEYEL of New York City 
questions our failure to include Alex- 
ander Hamilton among the business 
men founding fathers. (Specs. Janu- 
ary number, ) No offense to the f^alhint 
Hamilton but, after all, his profession 
was the law. 

If Hamilton could look in on the 
scene today he would be purzled by 
some of his new-found devotees. May* 
or La Guardia. wlio in all other re- 
spects probably considers the first 
Secretary of the Treasury as the first 
economic royalist, eulogizes the Ham- 
ilton ian theory of a strong centralized 
government. And Borough President 
Isaacs of Manhattan, the man who in- 
sisted on employing an admitted Com- 
munist as his secretary, lauds Hamil- 
ton for his contribution to the foonda- 

. tion of democracy. 

"A republic, sir, not a democracy," 

I would he Hamilton*^ correction. And 

I if Franklin were present he might 
add, '*But you haven't kept it, as I 

^ charged you to/* 

What about eovasdropping? 

NEW YORK legislators have intro- 
duced a bill making it a misdemeanor 
to dun a delinquent debtor by phone. 

It used to be that those who failed 
to pay their bills were jailed. Soon we 
will be jailing creditors for trying to 
collect past-due accounts. O mores! 
O tempotaf 

Bock to due process 

FROM an Indiana reader who appears 
to be a bit "het up": 

Of all the sophistical frauds that ihiB 
cockeyed pf«rioci has spawned, the ^e|^orl 
of the Acheson Committee en Admini^ 
trative Procedure wins the cake. With the 
verbiage hacked off. It rejects the Walter- 
Logan bill and propotjea instead that a 
new Fede*raJ Administrative Procedure 
Office be sot up to resfulaic the reRulatom 
Another committee ha*i labored and 
brought forth a new red-tape-rolUng su- 
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per agency .' Anotlun- $ 10,000 n ymr Job 
fur £iome fnilhfiil haok turuod clown by 
the voters of hi^ home statt*! 

It's a mistake to hope to clear up this 
ttdministrative law j\uiii1c by trying to or* 
pranlzo efUcifrncy Jnlo it. You can have <*tTl- 
elency with a Cneaar, What we want ia a 
r4*^toration of lefrlslating by Cangrt^i^s and 
ad judical liijr by the coiirti^. It's liberty 
nrstp then eflldt^ncy. that should be the 
aim. Neither is possible witli the existing 
maze of quasl-leKiislatlve, quasi- judicial 
ag-eticies. To try to correct the mess by 
creating another agency is hke hiring a 
watchman to watch the watchman. 

We see in the news 

THAT the A, A. A, will pay spec i a! sub- 
sit!ies to southern farmers for plant- 
ing vegetable gardeas . , , that a New 
York City woman» refused an imme- 
diate relief check, deserted her four 
children, leaving them in the welfare 
office , * . that a thrifty Detroit er took 
his relief allowance for rent and 
bought a home . . * that Mrs. Roosevelt 
expects **t hough tfuf* consumers to re- 
sist the spending lure and put their 
savings into Government securities . , , 
that 4,000 European refugees a month 
are entering the United States . , . that 
the is re-plotting the orbits of 

Mercttry and Mars . , . that coal opera- 
tors in the Arkansas-Oklahoma fields 
are donating 1»000 tons of coal to 
needy non- relief families m St. Louia. | 



Reason dethroned 

WE*RE always skeptical when we 
hear some woman speaking "on behalf 
of 12.000,000 mothers"' or some lofty- 
browed intellectual voicing the soulful 
aspirations of **we consumers/* And 
so w^hen we read that a young woman 
from Barnard College told a New York 
consumers' conference that youth 
wants to be moved by buying appeals 
to reason rather than emotion, we rise 
to ask her a question or two. 

Is it reason and judgment that sold 
young people the Youth Congress, the 
goldfish-swallowing fad in our col- 
leges* companionate marriage yearn- 
ing and the nudist colonies? 

Do young women pick their boy 
friends by syllogism or by methods 
less related to Aristotelian logic? 

Is it reason and judgment that guide 
young women in buying spring hats 
or fiction magazines ? Is it the motor 
or the upholstering and paint job that 
decides their purchases ? 



Consider the bee! 

LETCHATCHIE, Ala,, has only about 
500 people but it led the country last 
year in the shipping of bees to north- 
ern points. Out of 118.000 cages, 
weight 382 tons, handled by Ameri- 
can Railway Express during the last 
season, 11,000 cages came from Let- 
chatchie. 

The Southern live bee business has 




SuHGEON — lawyer — C. P* A. , » . Let 
an impoitant ox critical situation lead 
you to summon one of these, and you 
see to it that the aid you receive comes 
from a specialist of undoubted skilL 

The inspecting and insuring of 
power-plants is a specialty too. It calls 
for intensive study and long experi- 
ence. Ha\-e you ever seen the havoc 
— in property damage, financial loss, 
human tragedy perhaps — wrought by 
the terrific explosion of a boiler or the 
devastating crash of an engine, turbine 
or fly-wheel? Then, with the ever- 
present possibility of power running 
wild in your plant, you can appreciate 
the need of making sure the engineer- 
ing facilities you retain to protect you 
against such liazards are of the very 
highest order. 

Hartford Steam Boiler spedalizes 
in power-plant protection — a form of 
casualty insurance which is prepon- 



derantly engineering. By a wide 
margin, Hartford is America's leading 
company of its kind — its writings 
exceeding the combined volume of 
the five next'largest underwriters of 
power-plant insurance. 

The seeming "economies" which 
sometimes tempt compromising on 
this vital form of security can turn 
out to be dearly bought. It will pay 
you to insist on the best. Your agent 
or broker can readily arrange it for 
you — with Hartford Steam Boiler. 



THE HARTFORD STEAM 
BOILER INSPECTION AND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 



HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 



*POWER^PlAKT INSURANCE ST POWCR EHQlMEEItSl 

"toferlitg Boltmn, Steam, Gss and D/«e/ Eogietts, 
TurfcJrtej, Prenuee VtneU, Etectricaf iqufpm^nf. 





Henry, dear, does our automobile 
insurance cover everytliing? 



Just what does ^'eperything* mean as 
applied So aimmobik msurana? 

m • • 
Here are a few of the things h should 
jodudc. Fire» theft, damage to your or 
by collision, windstorm, hail and Hood 
. . , emergency towing service , . . 
lability kn posed upon you by law for 
uijuxies to other persons or their prop- 
erty—and if your children drive, it is 
well to have your hability insurance 
cover their driving other people's cars. 

« • • 
If you are in doubt as to wheiher 
your present insurance includes all these 



coverages, ask your local agent or 
broker. He can give you expert advice 
on how to obtain complete proceccion 
at low cost — and on what to do in event 
of loss , . . which is why the Aetna Fire 
Group sell only through such agencies. 



It IS a further satisfaction to know 
that when your insurance is with a 
capital stock company, it is backed by 
both 3, paid-m capital and surplus. You 
are never liable for assessment. The 
AETNA FIRE GROUP. Hartford, 
Conn,, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Charlotte, N. Toronto, Can. 



Jr. 




Don*t Guess About Insurance 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT or BROKER 
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been growing rapidly to mcel the de- 
mand in the nortliern states and 
Canada, not only by apiaries but for 
use in the pollenization of certain 
fruit blossoms. 

In cold northern climes the bee mor- 
niUly is veiy high, so high that some 
honey farmers don't even attempt to 
carry their bees through the winter, 
but simply replenish the stock each 
spring. 

Scientists say that no single bee 
can survive cold weather, but collec- 
tively in a hive they can because they 
employ their own heating system. 
When the temperature gets down to 
around 55 ' Fahrenheit the hive starts 
generating heat by motion. By hud- 
dling together ai-id activating them- 
selves the bees are able to warm the 
hive, if it isn't too cold. Those jiiem- 
bers on the outside of the mass are 
gradually worked toward the center 
and back again until all are warm. In 
this way they can raise the tempera- 
ture 20 degrees or so. 

To say nothing of dues 

DR. KENNETH DAMEEON of Ohio 
State University hopes to see the 
Consumer Movement give us consum- 
ers collective bargaining. 

It's a novel idea but somehow we 
don't warm to it. Collective bargain- 
ing has accomplished certain things 
for labor but it has been pretty tough 
on the individualist, Now» when it 
comes to buying, we consumers are 
incorrigibly individualistic. Some of 
us want long underwear or unsliced 
bread loaves. Others prefer to roll 
their own cigarets. 

If we had to purchase through col- 
lective bargaining, the wishes of the 
majority might force us to change our 
tastes. That's what complete stand- 
ardization would mean. 

We are disturbed by the implica- 
tion that, under Dr. Dameron*s plan, 
there might be a National Consumer 
Relations Board. 

If we in the minority were voted 
down and, let us say, Consumers 
Union became our exclusive bargain- 
ing agency we might have to buy only 
what Mr, Kallett thinks we need for 
the good of our souls. That would be 
annoying to some of us. 

Pensions for all 

FROM the Advisory Committee on 
Problems of Old Age of the National 
Institute of Health comes a proposal 
for old people's towns in the South, 
where folks past 65 could spend their 
last years and their Social Security 
checks. 

All the work would be performed 
by younger persons. Even the cooking 
would be done in communal kitchens* 
The elders would have nothing to do 



but cherish their memories and rust 
away. 

Altogether too much mental energy 
seems to be expended on how to be 
happy while somebody else does the 
work. By 1980, about ten per cent of 
the population will be on the Social 
Security shelf. Another 30 per cent 
or so will be dependent youth and 
children. Nearly 25 per cent of the 
total will be housewives. Unnumbered 
millions will be living on pensions. 
And there will be the horde of govern- 
ment retainers, the biggest unproduc- 
tive load of all 

Lawrence Sullivan, Washington 
journalist, has recently compiled an 
itemized tabulation of the federal 
Government's payrollers and receiv- 
er's of its various pecuniary benefits 
showing that in October, 1940. the 
number reached the astounding total 
of 27,794,620, 

That doesn't include the Army or 
Navy, or the national defense workers 
nor the state, city and county employ- 
ees and their families. Nearly one- 
third of our people are now riding on 
government passes. The number in- 
creases with every new law or execu- 
tive order. 

How many productive workers at 
this rate will be left in 1980 to sup- 
port the rest of the population? And 
before they can begin supporting 
them, how much time will they have 
to devote to paying public debts and 
accumulated pensions piled up by 
their fathers? 

Trying to look ahead, one sees a 
new "Man with the Hoe" — the last of 
the productive workers— 

And on his back the burden of the 
world. 

Troublesome facts 

NO PHENOMENON is more remark- 
'able than the hardiness of certain fal- 
lacies and their persistent lodgement 
in the human mind, notwithstanding 
controverting facts. Examples: 

Fallacy— That any and all means of 
furthering foreign trade are justifiable 
and wise because international trade re- 
lations insure peace among the society of 
nations. 

Fact— For years China had been 
Japan's beat customer, Britain was Get* 
many's second best and France her fourth 
best customer. These facts did not "soften 
the mind of the world toward peace/' 

Fallacy— That whenever high wag^es 
are paid it is owing to the work of labor 
unions. 

Fact — Statistics in the Jntf^mational 
Labor Review for 1930 shoived that real 
wag^es in the United States were IM per 
cent of those in Great Britain, our near- 
est rival. That was because and only be- 
cause product per worker in this country 
w^as greater than that in Britain, by 
practically the same percentage. That 
production was so high in this country 
was owing to the relative efficiency of 
our industry and the incentives offered 
by the American system as well as the 
greater efficiency of American labor* 



HOW THIS SERVICE 

HELPS MAINTAIN 
EMPLOYE MORALE 

WHEN a good em pi (At' li.is to worry about 
bills thai ht: cati'i my\ his work usually 
sulfcrs. Yet nearly every worker at some tiniG 
has emergency expenses — a long illness or 
serious accident, for instance — which be can*t 
meet out of savings or current earnings. 

How workers may borrow 

When ihitt happen:^, where shalt he ro for the 
money he needs? Smic compames make loans 
to I heir enipUiyes. Other companies help their 
emriloyea to operate their own credit unions. 
But millions of worker^^ mmt rely on some out- 
side source of cretiit. 

To help these workers most industrial states 
have jiasscd Small Loan Laws based on the 
recommendations of impartial studcnti; of the 
small luan problem. The^^e laws make possible 
the of>eration of the modem family finance 
comjxiny like Household Finance. 

Borrowers are protected 

At Household Finance responsible workers tan 
borrow up to $300, largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser is needed. No wage 
asiiii^nnicnt is taken. State laws regulate the 
trans;irhr!n for the protection of the borrower. 
Rer:! 1 r i made in small monthly install- 
mp\ I III. r he borrower can get out of debt 
w ithoMi ■-.rts 1 1 J ICO or strain. 

Beh i^v :it> some typical loan plans. The 
bon ijwer may ohoone the schedule which best 
fits his own needs. Payments include all charges. 
CharKes are made at the rate of 2^^4% per 
month (less in many territories on larger loans.) 
The'^e charges are substantial Iv below the 
maximum established by the Small Loan Laws 
of most states. 



WHAT BORROWER GETS 









WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHiT 
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Abcive payments include chargca of 2 p<?r 
month and based on wompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local condiiion^, 
mtes elKewhi^re vary slightJy. 



Borrowers at Household receive experienced 
guidance in planning their spending to make 
their incomes go farther. We maintain a uaff of 
home economists to hdp the consumer be a 
belter manager and wiser buyer. Hundreds of 
schools use the Household Finance booklets 
on better buyman^ship and money management 
as study texts. 

If you employ or supervise men. you are in* 
vited' to send the coupon for further inform- 
ation. You will be under no obligation. 

HOUS EHOLD FINANCE 

/ f r.TAQt,i5M(0 IfliJBl 

Hradqttirrffrj : 919 N* Michigan A ve*» Chicago 
One of Americans leading family flnonca organ- 
i lotions, vwith 2119 branches in 191 citi«t 

Hut !sKnou> FrNAMCE Corpora TiON* Etept. NB 4 
§19 N, Michigan Ave.. Chicago, lU, 

Pkcise Icli me more about your loan service lot 
wage earnerQ^ without oblisatioti^ 



City 
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IN nioili-rn blilzkri***: armored fnrres iiiii>t travel 
hir imd fa?^! ujtlif»tU hri-aktliiwri <ir ilt'lay. Y<4 
even the heaviesl steel taiik (reads are fturjirisingly 
fihoruliv ed under ihe ^rind and pound of field o|jera- 
tiim.-^, Engitieer?^ ihouglil of ?ihneinj,f ihe^^e l ater- 
jiiliar-footed treads with riihlier, sinee rtibber far 
exreb metal ill re>i^liii^ ahrasive wear. Tesis jirctv^'it 
it was Uie ati?iwen Not only do the^c riihlier-arniored 
treads I oDg outwear naked steel* hut ihey give Unelc 
Sam's new iron eavalry ^realer maiieuverahilily, 
greater sjieed Ui deliver a knuekiuit punch* InduHlry 



«>f ^real valye 



t<M> finds this ruhher-armoring proct 
ill jirolertiti<£ efpupnieiii listed in hand ting ores and 
other highly alira^ivc material* The G* T, M» (Good^ 
year Teehnii al Man) w ill he gilad to tell voy ahoul iL 
Write: GcHidyear, Akron, Ohio or Lo!i* Angeles Cali- 
fornia ^ — or call the nearest Goodyear Meehanieal 
Kiihher Goods Dii^trihutor. 
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If Only 



SAD little figure dodges about in I ho [mges 
of Napoleon's history^ — iiriwilliii^^ to he seen, 
frightened by nuignificencc, uneasy in the pres- 
ence of siicce.ssful violence. That figure is his 
motlier. Only four words of hers live in our 
minds after 1^5 years — four pathetic little words 
pronounced badly in the F'rcnch which was not 
her nativ^^e tongue. 

These words she repeated over and over again 
—to herself, to her son, to the few friends she 
had among a thousand pretenders to friendship* 
*''Pourru que cela diin%^* she would say, with a 
shake of her head— ''If only it lasts!" 

*'If only" — -how many sentences and thoughts 
start that way nowadays! If only we can eat our 
cake and have it, too. If only we can beat dic- 
tatorship ahro^id, then we'll come back to the 
domestic problems we have failed to beat at 
^ome- If only the emergency gets over with, we 
shall then take time to reestablish our fiiiih iti 
hard work^ peaee^ and decent respect for our 
duties as well as our rights. 

"If only" all goes well, w'e shall give up name- 
calling, smearing, dividing of our neighbors into 
sheep and goats. We shall restore the Repulilic* 
a form of government which prevented the ex- 
cesses of unrestrained democracy, and at the 
me time protected us from despotism* 
But now, liberty, free speech, restraint of 
power, representative government — all those 
things which made America great — are luxuries. 
We love them as much as ever. We sing "God 
iBless America" witli a catch in our throats. W^e 
wear badges saying "It's Great to be an Ameri- 
can." When the flag goes by we bare our heads 
but take a quick glance on either side to make 
sure our neighbor is as duly respectful. 

But let us ask — Bless What America? We need 
not go far to find the kind of America which we 
wnsh blessed. It has been defined in simple words 
for all to read. Though 150 years old, it has 
needed no clarification, no amplification. 



Read it, Americans, and hope lliat il lasts. 

We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, iusure 
domestic I ninqiiilUl provide for the eominon de- 
fense, promote I he grnerul welfare, and secure the 
blessiiigK of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and estiiblisk this Constitution for the United 
Stales of America* 

Have we yet formed lierc such a perfect 
Union, established such justice, and insure<l such 
tranquillity that our onb/ work in the world is 
to protect democracy in England, (liiria, or 
wherever else it is ^*threatcned"? 

Do we provide wholly for the common defense 
by building tanks, bombers, and a two-ocean 
navy — forgetting tliat we are still threatened 
from within by insolvency, class hatreds and 
stagnation of personal initiative? 

Those who strive to hold America l)ack from 
the pit of war are not cravens. They are eager 
for the day when America will "go all out" for 
rejiresentative government. That day will come 
when exhausted nations seek a peace which 
only America can provide— a peace negotiated 
through a nation, strong wit Inn and without, 
feared and respected because tt truly has the 
idessings of liberty secured for itself and its 
posterity. 

To that end American business may (ledieate 
itself. It offers itself wliole-heartedly to the job 
not only of meeting a national crisis but also of 
regaining, after the war clouds lift, the w^ay of life 
the founders so greatly planned. 

One of those realistic founders had an "if 
only": when asked, "What kinti of a government 
have you given us, Mr. Franklin.^" he replied, 
*'A republic, if you can keep it!" In this time of 
bewihiernient and discouragement, our answer 
should ring out, "Yes, we must, we can, and we 
will keep it!" 
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Most %iotii-,i|v <>f \rni"rK'ii's ifefiniH* farlnri**!^ niU 
givr ttti hint (*r Hieir iirfstHiri*. nur Hii*ir lnn'tMi- 
drafu tlirec shift produclioo to niphl-rid<*r?i of 
ihr likieg. 

And wifhin tUe^t* hhvktmt phi nth v%lii>rf li^^hr 
is conlnilled. whrrr the tmnj wTa fur*", liuiindifv 
and rnmenirnt of air are corUrf»l1t''d, day find 
night* summer ^«i< heat and wjni**r'^ siornift ar*-^ in- 
di^tin^iiii^hahle. Here itior€» 18 involv<*d than eon- 
eeelinent. Here wurk ran lie done lo i'lofser (oliT^ 
anre> to oonlrol of irMipTaliire, ami the 

sabotage of eorrosion h eliminated thrtiuj^li om- 
troJ (if fiiiiniility. 

^fl^k f-xperienc'e dateii fron» tJte iir?it winilow- 
kns hiiihhn^ in America, the offiee hiiilftin^ n( the 
Herehey ( JhcK-olate CiMnpany, inehnh^ the i-^pec* 



larnhir ( jofinfion Hani at Marine, Wi^'on^iill, 
livi> 4>( tlir riitii' lirj^r UlarkiMit hnildinLrs ui the 
nt'w Ihm^lii^ Airrrafi Phint ul lAm*z Brurh, (lali- 
foruii]« and rrarhr^ iis ultimate r\|ire^skifi in tliG 
ni'*% Ford airrraft eii<riiir pjani at f )rarl»orn, \f ii*h- 
i^ari, H'ith a i*RK) li,p. air roriflitionin^ f^vhtem. 

To help speeil tite xvheeU in your filanl, keep 
handn (»t<*ady and eyee rlear, prtjteei materials in 
priN*eas and in storage, \firk'B 56 yeani of exjjeri- 
eni'r. the ex |k* He nee ^aineil in more titan I Tit 1. 000 
en|»imwed air ronditii^ninf: and rrfri^'<-ritti*in in- 
^talhuion^^ is at your service* 
^ ork Irr \Iat*hin<^ry Ctirjxira- 
tion, ^ork. Pa. Heafh|iiarter6 
Branrhi'h aud nintrthn tors 
tlironghotit th«! world. 
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"Headffttarterg fot Mt^ehanical Hat^ling Since I BBS" 
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'Socialism in a Potato Sack 



By LARSTON D. FARRAR 



A D VA N C E of the *'New Order" 
in the South suggests that Gov- 
ernment gifts, like gift horses, 
ore frequently less sound than 
the givers imply 



Ik 




He doesn't like '*Soc- 
ialtsm^* but Ke boasts 
of using T,V»A* power 



If A stranger were lo register at the 
principal hotel in Tupelo, Miss., and an- 
nounce that he had come to town with 
the express purpose of social i a ing the 
entire northeast Mississippi congres- 
sional district, three things would hap- 
Ipen within 24 hours : 

1, The word would spread through the 
city and surrounding territory like wildfire, 
i A group of citizens would confer brief- 
^,deBignate certain tasks for each mem- 
ish then disband. 

3, While the fsherifT went fishing* the 
let ranger would be taken bodily froni hia 
froom. peremptorily escorted to a waiting 
Irauto mobile, hauled to some point well out* 



side the county line and warned never to 
return on threat of bodily violence. 

The good business men, American 
Legionnaires, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, assoin;ed outraged farmers and 
self-deputized ''savers of Democracy'' 
would then return to their homes feel- 
ing that they had contributed toward 
keeping America safe for individual- 
ism. 

Yet, a typical farmer who might 
have been in the group would go home* 
turn on an electric light operated under 
socialistic methods, go next day to bor- 
row operating capital from a socialistic 



bank (the Farm Security Administra- 
tion office) . have his cotton ginned at a 
government *built. tax-free gin, see his 
tenants take food commodities from a 
government-operated dispensary, store 
his meat in a socialized cold storage 
plant, and let half a dozen bulletins 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture advancing socialistic ideas 
lie on his desk all year long* 

This farmer, and thousands of his 
land-brothers, are happy to have a 
chance to put a "pjnk" in his place, but 
they go merrily along without realizing 
that the very thing they hate by name 
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is with them in fact, SociaUsm is not 
something that **will come" to the 
South sooner or later, if cmain gov- 
ernmental policies are continued. 

If socialism advocates the abolition 
of private property, ownership of in- 
dustry by the State, collectivistic farm- 
ing» and dependence of the peopie on the 
State for leadership, financial asBis- 
tance and subsistence, then socialism is 
indeed in operation today in every sec- 
tion of the South. 

Rugged individualism is operating 
still, it is true, but the two systems can- 
not long run side by side — one must 
inevitably give way to the other. 

The fact is, the South today is in the 
midst of a revolution the outcome of 
which must foe decided by its business 
men and its political leaders as much 
as by national policies formulated in 
Washington. It is up to the "home 
folks" to refuse to swallow the fallacies 
brought to them by government "ex- 
perts'* who have thought all problems 
through— on paper. In view of the fact 
that the home folks seem unwillmg to 
refuse certain policies, thoughtful per- 
sons are beginning to wonder whether 
business can long weather the political 
whirlwind that is growing into a cy- 
clone. 

To leave generalities, let us examine 



a typical farming section of one of the 
most traditionally individualistic states 
of the Deep South — Mississippi, Social- 
ism is already in control in the ten 
counties of northeastern Mississippi, 
comprising the First Congressional Dis- 
trict, whose congressman is John E. 
Rankin, one of the foremost advocates 
of public control of electrical power. 

Socialism has a big grab 

REPRESENTATIVE Rankin boasted 
recently— and rightly so — that, where 
20 years ago there was not one publicly- 
owned mile of electric wire in his con- 
gressional district, today there are only 
two small private companies serving a 
portion of two counties in this territorj^ 
**and they'll be out of business soon/* 
On the other hand, he points with pride 
to the fact that cooperative electric 
power associations, operating under 
supervision of either the Rural Elec- 
trification Authority or the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, rule the roost in vir- 
tually every section of his district. 

Now, it is not my purpose to say 
whether this change is good or bad, or 
to argue for or against privately-owned 
power companies. My point is that the 
present power situation in this district 
represents socialism because the Gov- 



emment controls the source of the pow 
er and the cooperatives are opera t- 
under its supen^ision. This situati 
fits the definition of "state socialisi 
as stated in all the economics books 
have read. 

This is only one of dozens of e% 
amples of socialism found in this eon- 
gresslonal district, which may be *'faUM 
ing" or "advancing*' (depending upo^* 
your outlook) more quickly than otht - 
districts, but is surely "typical" of con 
gressional districts throughout th 
South. 

Electric power can be overlooked al- 
together, however, and we can still s^fl 
socialism operating alongside privat^ 
business and taking unfair advanta^ 
of its once-estabtished competitor 

Let's examine the money-lendiiiM 
situation for another clear case. On on^ 
street in Corinth. Miss., county seat of 
Alcorn County, you will find an ancient, 
dignified-appearing building housing a 
bank. This institution, whose owners 
have been hard-working, thrifty men 
since chUdhood. is in business to make 
a fair profit. It, like al! privalely^owned 
businesses today, must pay taxes- 
social security taxes, unemploymen" 
compensation taxes, income taxes, . 
capital stock tax, nd valorem taxes, as 
( Continued on page 122) 



The bank pays taxes which 
its competLtoTH, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, uses 
to put the banker out of bus-^ 
itiess 




Making Bullets 
Out of 

Vitamins 

1^ By HELEN MORGAN 



BUSINESS leaders freed their 
plants from accidents. The next 
job is to conquer sickness 



r\ FIFTH column made up of colds, 
dyspepsia, bronchitis, grip and heart 
trouble threatens the success of this 
country s preparedness e^ort- So seri- 
ous is the threat from this source that 
a general health program has been 
mapped out under the guidance of Paul 
V, McNutt, who boasts the imposin^^ 
title of "coordinator of all health, medi* 
cal, welfare, nutrition, recreation and 
other related fields of activity affecting 
the national defense." 

In this campaign industry will natu- 
rally take a leading part because full 
speed production depends upon the 
stamina and energy of America's work* 
ers. Stepped up production will demand 
hei gh tened effi c iency . 

Every-day infections are, then, among 
the nation's foes and will be dealt with 
accordingly. Out of this phase of the 
preparedness program may come a 
benefit — perhaps the only one- — from 
the present world holocaust Success in 
this salient would mean less human suf- 
fering, longer life. Financially, if the 
habits learned in this campaign are not 
forgotten, t he $10,000,000,000 bill which 
society and industry pay each year for 
accidents, occupational diseases, sick- 
ness and postponable deaths should be 
greatly reduced, 
|k The fact that this campaign is di- 
Hteted almost entirely at germs is an in- 
Hrect accolade to industry. In the last 
pP^orld War, industrial accidents con- 
stituted the chief handicap to produc- 
tion. But so successfully has industry 
i Itacked this problem that today Indus- 
I rial accidents account for only five per 
cent of the total time lost by American 
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Every mortiing, each worker 
gets a vitamin capsule and 
a health message in itie in- 
terests of greater production 
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Travel Also Broadens Social 



By THOMAS J. WOOFTER 



MAURY'S sfudy of ocean currents increasecJ safety on the 
Seven Seas. A similar study of land migration may change 
labor laws, farm relief and economic experiment 



W, 



^HEN the United States deflmtety 
turned her back on her traditional role 
as the world's Melting Pot, we believed 
we were solving, once and for all, our 
immigration probleni. Now it turns out, 
we did nothing of the kind* 

True, we are no longer abaorbing 
millions of immigrants, but migration 
within the country has been going on 
in a whirlpool of movement. Automo- 
biles, grapefruit, better soil, better cli- 
mate, all have acted as giant magnets 
pulling people out of their homes, their 
states, their neighborhoods and caus- 



ing dislocations which have played un- 
heralded but important parts in bank 
failures, labor laws, farm relief. They 
have also added considerably to our 
quota of social experiments and re- 
form. 

Probably nobody can escape the ef- 
fects of this American tendency not to 
stay put; but fortunately there is a pat- 
tern to the picture. That is, our popula- 



tion shifts are not caused by masaea of 
people rushing about, now here, now 
there according to whims or perver- 
sity. There are, of course, numerou 
short range, random movements but, 
for the most part, this stream has 
persistent current and follows definit 
routes. Men who depend on others, 
either as customers or as workers, need 
to know what these routes are if they 
are to plan their futures with aqy cer- 
tainty. 

Over the pBsl few decades th 
routes have led principally from East 
to West, from South to North, and from 
farm to factory. They were busiest in 
the 1920's when we had probably the 
greatest milling about of poj>ulation 
that any nation has ever experienced. 



Fleeing from dust, crop failure, grasshoppers, the protoiypes of the 
"Grapes of Wrath" flocked to the Southwest 
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Issues 



Biimmtng rides was no novelty even in 
good limeSf but ii aroused a national 
hubbub during the depression 



Although the frontier with its 
free land had closed, the West was 
still filling up 'dnd the 1920 Cnli- 
fornia gold rush netted 1,250,000 
migrants. The Southeast wajs ex- 
porting 250,000 persons a year to 
the Northeast and Midwest, and 
the farms of the nation as a whole 
were exporting about 600,000 a 
year to the factories. 

One of the main drives back of 
this restlessness has been the un- 
equal birth rate in different re- 
gions. The proportion of children 
in farm families is more than a 
third larger than in city families. 
In the Appalachian mountain 
farm families, the proportion is 
half again as great as in the more 
prosperous areas around the 
Great Lakes, and the poorer 
cabins in the Cotton Belt house 



nil 



This young hitch- 
hiker demonstrates 
the technique that 
won free rides 
from Louisiana to 
Seattle 



one- third more children than the more prosperous Iowa 
Corn Belt homes. 

As a result, in these poorer areas there is an annual 
crop of new and hopeful workers who are compelled to 
leave their home community to find work. The birth 
rate in the cities is already so low that, if they did not 
receive constant reenforcements from the farm, popu- 
lation would shrink. 

On the other hand the birth rate in several hundred 
of the poorer farming counties is so high that, with no 
outward movement, they would double in population in 
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30 years. In the past, movement out of 
ihese disadvantaged areas has been of 
^reat importance in adjusting popula- 
tion to resources. The movement from 
1930 lo 1940 was not nearly so large in 
volume as it had been in previous dec- 
ades ; neither were the moves from such 
long distances* In fact, the lack of move- 
ment out of areas of stagnant oppor- 
tunity contributed heavily to the prob- 
lems of unemployment, 
. Considering the Mississippi River as 
It boundary between East and West, 
there was little net movement from one 
section to another. Similarly, across the 
Ohio River which separates North and 
South, the net movement was smalL 



Thus the significant movements were 
within each of these regions— from 
farm lo city in all of them and f rom the 
Plains to the Pacific States within the 

West. 

When drought distress devastated 
the Great Plains, many ruined farmers 
sought the end of the rainbow in Cali- 
fornia. Fleeing from dust, crop failure, 
grasshoppers, an estimated 350,000 
migratory farm laborers went to the 
Southwest, Their presence does not, 
however, register fully in the Census 
since their influx was partly offset by 
the return of Mexicans to their native 
land. Even so, California's resident 
population increased 1,200,000. 



The migrants from the northern 
drought states went for the most part 
to Oregon and Washington where the 
availability of land enabled many of 
them to adjust more successfully than 
those in the Southwest. From 1930 to 
1940 some 200.000 moved into the 
Pacific Northwest- When it was gener- 
ally thought the frontier had vanished, 
settlers continued to find new locations 
in these western valleys. 

Movement to the Pacific States, in- 
stead of originating in all parts of the 
country as in the past, came largely 
from the nine states most heavily af- 
fee ted by recurrent droughts— Arkan-: 
sas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas,: 
Nebraska, Montana, and North and! 
South Dakota. Tliese showed losses by 
emigration of more than l,250,0t)0, or 
one-eighth of their 1030 rural popula- 
tion. 

Magnets draw rural labor 

WHEN the westward migration began 
to fall off, the demand for industrial 
labor increased. No longer was the an- 
nual influx of aliens large enough to 
keep the factory wheels turning and the 
native born rural labor supply was in- 
creasingly drawn upon. Industrial 
centers of the Northeast and Midwest 
were the magnets for this movement. 
It was especially heavy from 1920 to 
1930. In that decade the cities absorbed 
five-sixths of the increase of the nation 
and the remaining sixth went to vil- 
lages and suburban communities. 

Farms not only lost all of their excess 
of births over deaths but suffered a 
further loss of 1.000,000 from their 1930 
population indicating a net migration 
to cities and villages of 6,000.000. The 
large Negro colonies of the metrop* 
olises were heavily augmented, con- 
tingents of Kentucky and Tennessee 
mountaineers appeared in the Midwest 
and boys and girls from the Southeast 
flocked to New York and Pennsylvania. 

This movement w*as highly concen- 
trated. Already a number of the smaller 
cities had ceased to attract migrants. 
Almost the whole gain by migration 
was in large metropolitan centers. A 
fourth of the youth coming to seek 
their fortune in cities went to the four 
centers of New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. Perhaps this over- 
centralization of brains and skill had 
much to do with aggravating the de- 
pression. 

The industrial depression, however, 
acted as a powerful brake on normal 
movement. Instead of an average move- 
ment from farms of 600 ^000 a year as in 
the 1920*s there was an average of only 
about 250,000 and in one year. 1932. 
there was an actual net back to the 
farm movement. Instead of losing all of 
their natural increase and 1.000.000 
additional as in the 1920*s. the farms 
(Contmned on page 11^} 




Auto clinics traveled through the agricultural districts of Calif omta, im- 
munizing the nomad families against epidemic diseases 




Large Negro colonies in the cities were heavily augmented by migrants, 
many of whom never passed beyond the third or fourth grade in school 



Your Secretary is a Lady 



By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 



A BUSINESS office is not a drawing roor 
but its couriesy fequirements are just as strict 
and more important. Here are some rules of 
working hours etiquette by a man who has 
studied the subject 15 years 




The big boss used to adopt 
a "Napoleonic" pose with 
his employees 



ROBABLY you regard yourself as a 
pretty polite fellow. You don't insult 
your neighbor's wife; you face a six- 
forked table service without embar- 
rassment; you are a thoughtful host 
and an agreeable guest. Socially you 
know how to conduct yourself with 
courtesy and assurance. But, do you 
know how to reprimand your secretary 
when she makes a mistake? Some day 
there will be an etiquette guide for 
business. It will deal with things which 
we are beginning to realize are very 
important. It will be the genuine lubri- 
cating oil of human relationships and 
organization efficiency. 

Defense needs spur this hope 

THE management engineers^ — those 
patient, earnest souls who try to make 
people cooperate reasonably — ^teli us 
that strictly mechanical progress is not 
genuine progress. They hope now to 
take our minds off of our magnificent 
mechanical and inventive progress" ao 
that we can focus on the far more im- 



portant problem of human relations. 

Now, when you put this subject on 
the back of the stove and let it simmer 
for a time, it cooks down largely into 
a matter of business etiquette: the 
manners, the attitudes of people who 
work together. No wonder a Chicago 
professor a few years ago startled sim- 
ple folk by saying that manners were 
even more important than morals, be- 
catise they were morals in action. He 
clinched his remar ks by saying that we 
could probably cut automobile acci- 
dents in half if only the manners of auto 
drivers could be raised to par. 

Frankly^ the rise of business ( even its 
morals) definitely has coincided in the 
past with rise in business manners. The 
manners of an Oriental bazaar trader 
are terrible; if you enter his shop and 
leave without buying, he Is likely as not 



to insult you; and his lies about his 
goods are fantastic. These bazaar trad- 
ers clutch at your clothes, follow you, 
shout at you. trick and annoy you. Per- 
petually irritated by such manners, the 
ancient Greeks despised all traders, and 
even the Bible says you can't separate 
sin from trading. The medieval guilds 
tried to improve on this, but it was 
America that took more decisive steps, 
A. T. Stewart and John Wanamaker, 
both religious and high* principled 
young men, introduced the guarantee 
and the one-price system, which were 
really codes of business manners. When 
the courtly Marshall Field laid down 
the principle, "the customer is always 
right/' and when Richard Sears ( found* 
er of Sears Roebuck & Co,) gallantly 
gave a new watch to the buyer who had 
dropped and broken his purchase^ there 
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evolved the iiiner core of modem busi- 
ness etiquette- 

But while buBlness etiquette between 
busint'Hs man and customer grew rapid- 
ly, because it was profitable, business 
etiquette between employer and em- 
ployee and between employee and em* 
ployee. did not grow so rapidly. The big 
boss often observed b. "Napo- 
leonic*' standard of etiquette. 
Napoleon tweaked the ears of 
his aides, right before the 
whole armyp to "show them 
who was master/* 

Executives '*grow up** 

IT was Andrew Carnegie who 
introduced business manners 
toward the assistant execu- 
tive staJf , He did it by deflat- 
ing the idea that the boss was 
all-knowing and all-powerful 
and that all decisions must be 
made by him out of his infi- 
nite wisdom. Carnegie dele- 
gated authority and respon- 
Mbtlity on a co-equal basis to 
his famous aides. These aides 
could make big decisions all 
by themselves, and did not 
need to run tike little boys to 
the boss for approval. They 
could even oppose Carnegie if 
they wished; he would hold 
them responsible for results, 
but give them their heads as 
to how they got the results. 
This was truly revolutionary 
in business organization eti- 
quette; the beginning of the 
functional line-and-staif or- 
ganization priiiciple (which 
even in military affairs has 
superseded the Napoleonic 
principle) . 

But still this business etiquette didn't 
touch employees ; only executives. 

Judge Elbert Gary (about 1904), 
as head of the U. S, Steel Corporation, 
took the next big step. He introduced 
on a large scale great advances in 
humanitarian employee welfare, safety, 
profit-sharingi courtesy. Old Charles R, 
Flint gave a dinner party to which he 
invited Samuel Gompers of organized 
labor, and capitalists^ to sit down at the 
table together as a symbol of the new 
manners toward employees* 

The engineers then took over. Scien- 
tific management found it could not 
have efficiency with the old attitude. It 
needed the cooperation of highly skilled 
equals, rid of all inhibiting psychology, 
with a clearly defined line-and-staff 
functional organization. 

Scientific modern organ i^tion starts 
off with the idea that no one man knows 
enough to make all decisions* not even 
the big boss. The important thing is to 
make researches and use fact instead of 
opinion. The big boss is only an execu- 
tive coordinator of many experts and 



lesser executiveSp who relies on them 
to know and find out the facts, and to 
act within the limited sphere of their 
authority. 

The modern boss is therefore humble. 
He says frankly that he doesn't know- 
he has hired you to know and he graci- 
ously encourages you to dig for the 




The manners of 
Oriental bazaar 
traders led to a 
hatred of all t hose 
in business 



facts and act as though you were the 
big boss {within your proscribed field 
of responsibility). He is courteously 
delicate about *'going over your head" ; 
careful not to lower your morale by un- 
mannerly business etiquette. 

Nobody is in a class **above*' any- 
body else. Therefore classless courtesy, 
horizontal etiquette, uniform good man- 
ners are the order of the day in busi- 
ness and industry. The president of the 
company probably was a worker in 
overalls not long ago. Large corpora- 
tions are no longer owned by one big 
pooh-bah, but by thousands of small 
stockholders. 

Under these changed conditions, 
codes of business etiquette become basic 
in importance. Cooperation and unity 
are the watchwords. The primary stuff 
of which these are made is attitude and 
manner. 

What are some of the codes by which 
up-to-date business people govern 
themselves in their relationships? A lot 
of it IS just in process of formulation, 
and hasn't yet been fully codified. I 
have for 15 years been trying to do this. 
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and can report a good deal of progress. 
Live business organizations, through 
conventions of managers, through re- 
searches, through inter-visitation and 
exchange, through books, have devel- 
oped a body of material which is now 
the more or less common currency -jf 
practice. 

Here are some selected items 
from among a do7.en or more 
lengthy ''codes of etiquette" for 
various business funciions: 



"The Etiquette of the Job'^ 

1. You do not seek individual ad- 
vantage* out of line with the ad- 
vantage of others on a par with 
you in the organization. 

2. You do not adversely criticize 
anyone in the presence of others. 

3. You give due credit, privately 
and publicly, to any other's good 
suggestion. 

4. To outsiders, you accept blame, 
in the name of the organization, 
for the mistakes of individuals^ 
in the organization. 

5. You do not go over the heads of 
others in your organization 
(above or below you), but al- 
ways meticulously conault and 
defer to the constituted func- 
tional head. 

6. If you must radically disagree] 
with an associate, and musti 
actively oppose him, you will go' 
to him first and tell him so, and 
never work against him by **un- 
derground" methods. 

7. You do not hide a serious situa- 
tion from your superiors, on the 
mistaken notion of shielding 
someone; nor do you snitch*^ 
on others, in unimportant mat- 
ters. 
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You do not talk derogative ly abouli 
your firm to outsiders, or disclose 
business secrets. 

9. You always give your best enthusi- 
asm and loyalty and effort to your 
job, to the very day you quit, regard-j 
less of what the situation is. 

1 0, You try to comprehend the special 
difficulties and responsibilities of the 
person who is above you in the or-| 
ganization; you may have his job 
some day , 

"The EHquerre of the Salesmcin 
and the Purchasing Agent" 

1, The salesman assumes that the pur- 
chasing agent is not merely a ''buf- 
fer** without authority, but is func- 
tioning genuinely as purchasing exe- 
cutive, and will be guided solely bj 
the facts and the considerations oi 
business efficiency ; also that he canJ 
not or should not be influenced by^ 
any personal considerations, feel- 
ings, treats, gifts, or secret offers. 

2, The purchasing agent assumes that 
the salesman is offering him terms 
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no higher than to other comparable 
firms, that the representations made 
verbally are honest, sincere and free 
from falsity or ambiguity, and that 
his firm will back up every word he 
says. 

U The salesman and the P. A. regard it 
as an agreed standard item of eti* 
quette that offers of more than 
cigars, samples, luncheons or novel- 
ties are to be regarded as beyond 
good buaineas taste. In certain cir- 
cumstances, dinner and theater are 
not taboo» but all the direct or in- 
direct offers of valuable presents, 
money, trips, etc.^aredistinctly taboo, 
and will seriously prejudice the re- 
lationship. 

The salesman will regard it as a 
standard of etiquette to tell of the 
weakness, if any, of his goods, as 
well as its strengths, and sincerely 
aid the customer in choosing the 
most suitable goods for the purpose 
intended. 

The P* A, regards it as the etiquette 
of his job to acquaint the salesman 
with all the conditions of an order 
at the time the quotation is made, 
and not add others later. 
The salesman will carefully inform 
the P, A, at the time of taking the 
order of all the conditions of accept- 
ance of the order, and not announce 
them later. 



consideration with petty bribery or 
guile from the customer's employees, 
reception clerks, private secretaries, 
etc, in an over zealous desire to get 
preferred entree or the *' inside 
track." 

TO, The salesman will not call more 
often, or stay longer than he and the 
customer agree is practically useful ; 
and will not " overs olicit" or wear 
out his welcome. 

"The Etiquette of fhe Executive 
or Employer'' 

1 , At the first point of contact with the 
applicant for a position, the employ- 
er or executive in charge should take 
the attitude that it is no more a 
favor to consider the application than 
to make it. Careful avoidance of any 
overbearing attitude is called for — 
even when the applicant is crude and 
shows no tact or courtesy. The great- 
er obligation from courtesy rests 
upon the executive, by all the stand- 
ard rules of chivalry, etiquette and 
good business- 

2. Advertisements for help should al- 
ways be as speciJic as possible, and 
without ambiguous or misleading 
terms which attract applicants clear- 
ly unsuited to the job, or who would 



not be likely to accept the surprise 
conditions and terms offered. 

3. No hiring or firing of employees at 
strategic periods calculated barely to 
avoid giving them vacations normal- 
ly due according to standard rules. 
The same applies to pensions, 
bonuses, profit-sharing, etc. 

4. Issuing of orders clearly and defi- 
nitely, with adequate detail, so that 
an employee may specifically know 
his responsibility and duty in any 
given situation or order. 

5. Restraint in criticizing or repri- 
manding employees, accompanied 
whenever possible by specific advice 
as to how an error or shortcoming 
might have been avoided. No out- 
burst of temper and hard language. 

6. No worker should be subjected to 
humiliating reprimands before an- 
other worker or the organization as 
a whole. 

7. Executives should never make their 
employees the victims of "lightning 
rods" for their own hot tempers, ir- 
ritability, neurotic habits or iras- 
cible personalities. 

S< There should always be a wide open 
double-track channel of communica- 
tion between thew^orker and the exec- 
( Continued on page BIJ 
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The salesman will not go over the 
head of the P, A, to a man higher up 
unless he fails to be accorded due 
courtesy and facilities, or unless he 
is convinced that the real buying 
executive has not been informed of 
his goods. 

The P. A. will not ask the salesman 
to wangle special considerations or 
concessions from his firm, or to con- 
nive at upsetting his house*s policy 
or rules. 

The salesman will not seek special 



tj yl I No worker should be 



ing reprimands in the 
hearing of others 






How Much 
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lEW YORK Btate, in 1934, was ring- 
ing with cries for public economy. 
When hearings on the state budget 
opened, thousands of citizens jammed 
the assembly chamber, balconies and 
corridors in the state house at Albany. 
They represented groups alarmed by 
threats to the tax dollar on which they 
were dependent. The one exception was 
a committee of 17 men from the tax- 
payers assoeiations of New York. The 
economy urge of 1934 produced slight 
economy. 

Now move the scene ahead five years. 
The setting and the occasion are the 
same. Gars, trains and busses are bring- 
ing thousands to Albany* No budget 
hearing in New York history has ever 
drawn such a crowd* 

But the taxpayer associations had 
learned that, for political purposes, 
nothing is so effective as an organized 
show of numbers. The budget took a 
$25,000,000 cut 

These happenings are recalled^ not 
to pass on the merits of the budget 
reduetions, but as a dramatic dem- 
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rustralion of the citizens' renewed in- 
terest in government. 

The phenomenon has taken many 
forms, Dallas entertains a three -day 
Citizens Council* attended by more 
than 1.000 Texans and addressed to the 
bettering of local government* * * * The 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women organizes **SchooIs 
for Voters" over the country, , , . In 
Chicago, citizen volunteers mark ex- 
amination papere of 7,000 candidates 
for truant officer jobs, , , * In a single 
winter, more than 22,000 persons turn 
out for Minneapolis Town Hall meet- 
ings to discuss local problems, , , * Half 
the population of Montebello, Calif** 
attends a municipal open house to learn 
more about town aifairs, , . , The city- 
manager system continues to spread. 

Scores of citizen-sponsored research 

bureaus spend $500,000 annually dig- 
ging into local government operations 
for facts that may serve as a basis for 
action* . - . The University of Denver, 
backed by the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, establishes a graduate department 



to prepare young men for careers in the 
critical analysis of local government 
operations from the out aide. 

University and Foundation regard 
these citizen groups as a fourth estate 
for government, supplementing the 
orlhodox executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial departments* In their view, such 
groups are here to stay* They will have 
trained staffs and they will be geared 
in as a fixed and accepted part of the 
machinery of democracy. 

Painful facts of governmettt 

APPEALS to civic virtue never have 
done very much to rouse interest in 
go%^ernment. Some sort of pain seems 
necessary. In the past ten years. Amer- 
icans have been learning from a grow- 
ing ache in the poeketbook that local 
government is big business and that 
they are paying for it* waste, spoils and 
ineflieiency included* There are about 
175,000 governmental units in the Unit- 
ed States™one for each 800 inhabi- 
tants! Ninety per cent of them are 
local* 

Expenditures by the nation's 3,000 
counties, increased from state and fed- 
eral grants, have more than doubled i*^ 
since 1930, Schools alone account for' 
a fourth of all public employees. Fifty 
per cent of the remaining civil servants 
work for states, municipalities and 
counties. To these hordes* the people 
have delegated or have lost by default 
many of the prerogatives of self- 
government. Now they intend to re- 
trieve them ! 

The movement may start, as it did 
three years ago in Newark, in little 
parlor groups expanded until they were 
using church, club and school halls. 
They combined, organized as a Citi- 
Kens Union and recruited thousands of 
members at 25 cents a head. Persistent 
doorbell ringing put 25,000 names on 
a petition to discard the commission 
government for a couneiJ-manager sys- 
tem* Politicians resisted* The city clerk 
refused to issue a receipt for the peti- 
tion until the Union threatened court 
action* Tlien the authenticity of the 
signatures was challenged* Twenty*five , 
thousand letters were dispatched; uni- 
formed policemen and other city em- 
ployees questioned the petitioners oi 
their doorsteps, 

Unable to intimidate the Union 
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Do You Want Good Government? 




By FARNSWORTH CROWDER 



CITIZENS who want it badly enough are things aren't going so well in your 
getting it, sometimes in spite of, some- town, somebody must be to blame for 
times with the help of, politicians. If conditions — maybe it's you 




A growing ache in 
the pocketbook shows 
that local government 
ts A big and costly 
business 



to prove irregularities, officials simply 
forgot to call the election. The Citizens 
Union went to court. At last the State 
Supreme Court decided that the clerk 
must call an election. Moving cleverly 
fast, he called it for two weeks hence. 
Thousands — the Union claimed— were 
thereby disenfranchised and too little 
time remained for a fair canipaign. 
Politicians rallied round, however, and 
^the plan was rejected. 
■ The question now is — -will the New- 
^ark reform movement show the usual 
liability of such movements to early 
death, whether after a set-back or a vic- 
tory? It was one thing for the famous 
Charter League to remake Cincinnati 



government on the city-manager pat- 
tern : what has really counted has been 
the League's day-to-day vigilance in 
seeing that the citizens' employees 
carry out the citizens' intentions. 

Corruption grows like a jungle 

THE spectacular city corruption of the 
'90's brought on a National Conference 
for Good Government. To be remem- 
bered now is that, out of that reaction 
sprang a permanent vigilance institu- 
tion, the National Municipal League, 
which has been remaking municipal 
machinery ever since : 

Leading experiments in commission 



and city-manager forma, piugging for 
the short balhrt and proportional rep- 
resentation, introducing efficiency tech- 
niques in budgetings accountings cen- 
tralized purchasing and the like. 

The League has long known that 
ground gained must be held, otherwise, 
the old abuses, like jungle growth, 
creep back as rank as even 

Newark and similar cities could be 
encouraged by the history of New York 
City's Citizens Union* In existence 
since 1S79, when Greater New York it- 
self came into being, it has kept pound- 
mg away, closing in. It would take a 
long article to catalog its activities. 
Supported today by 5,000 contrib- 
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y tors, the Union employs a small staff 
hich works under orders from citi- 
zen committees — volunteer committees 
with waiting lists ! 

It was also in New York, in 1906, 
that another type of agency, the re- 
search bureau, got its start. Today, 
about 100 cities and states have citizen- 
backed fact-finding instruments. With- 
out much acclaim, often half-starved 
for funds and woefully shy on public- 
ity, they have been pounding away at 
waste and ineJRiGiency, 

Obviously, citizen participation in 
government is not new but only of late 
as the growth become wide and plain- 
visible. It has spread from the big 
ities to smaller municipalities and 
towns, down even to the dark continent 
of American government, the county 
d its subdivisions. 
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The total of fourth-estate groups is 
almost too variegated simply to clas- 
sify; but they all swing on the propo- 
sition that government, being citizen 
business, should have citizen attention, 
Kenosha, Wis., has a citizen body 
known as the Civic CounciL It is made 
up of two delegates each from 74 mem- 
ber organizations, the service clubs, 
the fraternal bodies, the Manufactur- 
ers Association, 14 labor unions, the 
P.T.A., the Dental Society and the Bar 
Association. The 148 delegates meet 
regularly to thrash over community 
problems. Probably the CounciTs most 
valuable function has been to give 
Kenosha officials accurate views of pub- 
lic sentiment. It has developed the 
practice of working with the city 
fathers to such a ijoint as to be, in 
effect, a branch of the city govern- 




ment. Through it, officialdom is in- 
formed of popular wishes on countless 
matters and is prodded into action— 
establishing a branch library, combat- 
ing discriminatory freight rates on coal 
shipments, investigating utility rates, 
protecting pedestrians from stray dogs, 
eliminating traffic hazards, extending 
the civil service, bettering relations 
with rural neighbors. 

When Kenosha, on the basis of a 
complex set of standards, is given an 
award as the Number One city in Wis- 
consin, the Civil Council is entitled to 
blush with pride. 



A good fight gets results 



^hat to do abour park- 
ing meters, liquor li- 
censes, belt highways? 



In many towns, citizens 
are helping their officials 
answer such questions 



SIMILARLY, when the Census Bureau 
credits South Bend, Ind., with having 
the lowest per capita government cost 
of any northern city in its class, that 
town's Civic Planning Association, 
with its IJOO citizen members, rises ^ 
to take a bow. Ten years back, a eomj 
mittce of South Bend business me^ 
visited the Board of County Commia 
sioners to protest a big bond issue 
Ignored, they formed the Civic AssoS 
ciatjon. The next protest against a bond 
issue was effective. 

Encouraged, the Association turned 
to the local relief situation to find the 
township trustee swamped with duties. 
Members worked as volunteers in his 
office until a professional welfare staff 
could be established. At the insistence 
of the Association, a real estate re- 
valuation was made on a scientiH* 
basis, so successful that the Stati 
Board of Tax Commissioners is now 
working to have the technique adopted 
throughout Indiana. 

The Association as now constituted 
is about equally divided between Demo- 
crats and Republicans, has 350 women 
members, has a large representation 
from among the foreign born (one of 
its leaders from the first has been a 
Polish priest * and classifies a third of 
its rolls as factory workers and labc 
unionists. The Association has its o^ 
club house for business, educations 
and social fynctions. Policies, as de- 
termined by the membership as 
whole, are put in operation by dlred^ 
tors and executive ofTrcers, Last fall 
town and county budgets for 11140 wer* 
reduced more than 15 per cent by rt 
viewing bodies after citizen hearing 
and appeals. 

Worth noticing is that these Kenosha 
and South Bend agencies have a broad 
democratic membership base* Amer 
ican communities are haunted by thi 
ghosts of small tight committees thir 
set out to do big things for the publi. 
weal but made the mistake of rem^un 
ing small and eKclusive and therefor- 
rousing the suspicion that they ar< 
selfish pressure groups with axes to 
grind. Not only officials, but voters too, 
(Continued on page SS) 
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m /ITA ■ TO TO DAY'S 
WII/mL PRODUCTION 





As essential as the machinery in the factory 
is the machinery in the office which provides 
executives with vital control figures^ such as — 



BUDGETS^ — Estimates, specificatioas and comniitfiients 
tliat precede actual factory production. 

PURCHASING— Purchase orders and vendors* records 
thai speed delivery of pans and materials — prevent 
misunderstandings. 

MATERIAL CONTROL^Requisitions, receiving records, 
stock records that control the flow of materials to 
scheduled rate of output — furnish up-to-the-minute 
statistics and reports* 



LABOR ACCOUNTING — Earnings calculattotis, wage 
accruals, payroll records that insure prompt payment 
of personnel — provide adequate statistics and reports. 

COST RECORDS— Cost-to-date figures— available every 
day^lhzi provide expense and production controls 
and statistics for review. 

MANAGEMENT FIGURES — Vital figure-facts, statistics 
and reports that permit quick decisions^ quick action. 




Today modern Burroughs machines provide every type of required record and figure control in 
less time, with less effort, at less cost. Investigate— telephone the local Burroughs office today, 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY • DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

'^(^^ Burroughs 

DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME— WITH LESS EFFORT— AT LESS COST 




Corn Cob Pipe Graduates 
from the Yokel Class 

By JAMES McQUEENY 



THE COB PIPE has long been a sure-fire 
prop to indicate simple living. Even Congress- 
men use it to represent honesty 



I HE last bulky sack was thrown on the truck and John 
Kraft sat down on the running board to do some figuring. 

Let s see, his seed cost him $2.00 a bushel and planted 
on the basis of one to each eight acres, had yielded 65 
bushels to the acre. That meant a gross return of $15 an 
acre, which wasn't bad, considering he still had all his corn I 
And whenever he got around to selling il, he felt sure the 
hominy people would be willing to pay him a premium. 

Sounds like agricultural wizardry, doesn't it? But it 
isn't, because out of John Kraft's 80 acres of rich, Missouri 
River bottom-lands comes the raw material for making 
thousands of corn cob pipes. And, as Is true of scores of 
other Central Missouri farmers, John Kraft sells his cobs 
first, then the corn, thus finding a lucrative market for a 
product which is almost a total waste on most farms. 

The cob pipe belongs to that select Httle group of favor- 
ites, the apple pie, blue serge suits, Currier St Ives prints, 
Johann Strauss' waUzes, and the circus whose papularity 
never seems to diminish. The pipe-makers say theli' product 
leads a double life — ^for every one that's smoked m public 
five are tucked away in office drawers, by easy chairs in 
dens, and on window sills above basement work benches. 

The South African Kaffir, the gaucho of the Argentine, 
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E. J. Steuterman designs 
Bakehte-coated corn cobs 
to look like briars 




"rn for hominy ^''^^^ belling the 
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Who said the sun is coming up again? 



Watching the sun set, the 

proverbial man from Missouri would- 
n't believe it was coming tip again . . . 
until he saw tt do so with his own eyes. 

And when MetropoUtan invests 
money for the benefit of policyhold- 
ers, it adopts that sound old hnbit 
of taking nothing for grzintcd. Like 
the man from Missouri, we want to 
be shown, 

^And tlt;it*s because our first con- 
sideration must be safety. Of course, 
there is no such thing as an *Tbso- 
lutely riskless investment, but we 
hke to be as certain as possible that 
each investment is a good one* Our 
staff of investment specialists is bet- 
ter equipped than any Individual to 
investigate proposed investments 
and therefore should make fewer mis- 
takes. 

Of course, all Metropolitan invest- 
ments are made in accordance with 
the insurance laws, which wisely 
limit the fields in which life insurance 
companies may invest. In addition, 
9 II such investments must meet our 
own investment standards. 

►■Suppose, for example, tliat Metro- 
politan is considering in vesting a sum 



of money in the bonds of an indus- 
tri*'it company J or a company distrib- 
utmg hght^ heat^ or power. The first 
thing we do is to gather all available 
data about that concern . . , its finan- 
ciat statements, recent audits, and 
similar material. 

► In many instanceSj it is necessary 
to go further. . . to make a more ex- 
haustive study of the company's 
managements ts position in the trade, 
its record, and its prospects. 

The mass of first-hand, up-to-date 
information thus obtained is care- 
fully considered by those charged 
with this responsibility. The recom- 
mendations of these men must then 
he approved hy the Finance Commit- 
tee of Metropolitan's Board of Di- 
rectors- 

Once the securities ha%'e been pur- 
chased, Metropolitan continues to fol- 
low the operations, through annual 
or interim reports, and to watch trade 
developments and changes in the in- 
dustry in which the borrower \s en- 
gaged. Metropolitan is better able to 
watch these things than an individ- 
ual could be, nnd is better prepared 
to handle any difficulties that may 
arise. 



►As we said before, safety is the first 
consideration in all Metropolitan in- 
vestments. Second to safety^ is the 
income from the investment—the in- 
terest that helps pay the cost of your 
life insurance. 

The care with which Metropolitan 
invests funds for the benefit of its 
policyholders is reflected in the sound 
assets which enable the Company to 
fulfill its obligations. 
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Flhe Calcutta dock worker—they're all 
acquainted with the cc*b pipe and, de* 
spite depressions and droughts, wars 
and plagues, more than 3O»O0O,OOO are 
sold all over the world yearly. To meet 
this demand, approximately 20,000 
acres of special corn are grown in Mis* 
souri for the four facioriei^ which con- 
trol a w^orld market and are within 
a few hours" driving distance of one 
another. 

If you tried to bore a hole in an ordi* 
iiar>* cob it w^ould fly to pieces, hence 
the need for special ones grown from 
Collier seed, a cross of native Indian 
and Boone County white com, which 
thrives in the river bottom lands. 
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13 inches long, approximately six and 
a half inches in diameter, and weigh- 
ing a full pound. 

On a normal yield, a fanner realizes 
SIO to $15 an acre on his cobs but in 
banner 5'ears the return may scale up 
to S20. There s no extra expense in- 
volved, the company delivers the seed 
to his door-step and, when his crop is 
gathered and shelled, a truck stops by 
to pick up the cobs. The turnover among 
cob producers is small and. in his ledger, 
Mr, Otto 3how*ed us the names of sev- 
eral farmers with whom he had been 
doing business 40 and 50 years. 

It*s not unusual for the factory to 
have betwfvn $50,000 and S^O.MO tied 



cobs in th 
.[i.s adjoining - 



up in cobs during a single season. One * 

the cobs are dep 
they must be seas, 
so they'll absorb the nici> 
torily; the early r 
find more than 1 
freely vented stor^L.^ 
factor>v 

;i cob \- 
at. ut mas.- . 

their price would be pn>hibilive. 

Depending on the style of the modt 
between 13 and 17 hand operations ar 
XT' As soon as the nubbins hav*j 

bi , i nnd burned from a seasoned 



batch* a ^. 



ji the remainder int 



Use only the large cobs 

E. H. OTTO, president of a large cob 
factor^' at Washington. Mo., gave me 
n insight into this topsy-tun^y bit of 
arming. In the early spring, he pointed 
ut, his organization supplies seed for 
farmer with a patch of ground suit- 
able for growing the hardy, late matur- 
ing strain at $2,00 a bushel, though 
no payment is made until the crop is 
harvested and the cobs tabulated AU 
^cobs measuring one and three-quarters 
iches or more in diameter are bought 
the grower at a fixed price, usu- 
around a half cent each» though 
in poor crop years it jumps to a cent 
and a half per cob. 

The larger the cob. the more woody 
the fiber, an all important factor in 
making quality pipes. Unusually large 
cobs bring a premium, the largest one 
evt r offered a pipe maker being almost 




Seasoned cobs are tough 
but power saw rips them 
into proper lengths 




AN EXAMINATION of the reasons for the 
growth of the American construction industry to- 
gether with an interpretation of relevant devel- 
opments now shaping in the field of public policy 



In Praise of Builders 



THE NATION^S current conieni with defense 
has focused puhlie interest uu the rule uf llie 
CO IIS t ruct i on i n d us t ry — a 1 oose ! y i ii tegra t ed 
group of related practitioners that includes 
architects, engineers, builders, developers, fi- 
nancial inslilu lions, sellers and promoters, 
producers and suppliers of materials- A repre- 
sentalive catalogue of products of the industry 
would list the single family dwelling of John 
Jones, mechanic^ and the 83-story Empire State 
building; the highway bridge across Goose 
Creek and the mile-plus span that arches the 
Golden Gate; the auditorium in Everyburg and 
the New York World's Fair; the concrete strip 
on the east side of the public square in Home- 
town and Pennsylvania's super straight line, 
sixdane 160-mile overland ribbon between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh; structures big and 
little as various as man's requirements for 
places in which to live and work. 

With a citizen army in the millions now 
booked for training, the problem of barrack 
space becomes immediately acute. Urgent need 
for industrial plant expansion in the cause of 
preparedness presents its own exactions. How 
well the construction industry will do its part 
in the defense job can he confidently antici- 
pated by appraisal of its resourcefulness in 
fulfilling the country's peacetime requirements. 

Provision of suitable and adequate shelter 
for the United Stales' 35.000.000 families has 
been accepted as the paramount, permanent 
task of this industry. In the early days of the 
depression, home building dropped to well un- 
der 100,000 units a year as compared to nearly 
700.000 a year during the 1920^s. But last 
vear more than 550,000 homes were built and 
1941 promises to break that record. 

The industr)* is well ort the way toward 



meeting the t liallenge of critics who assert ihat^ 
it is incapal>le of pnividlng housing at a price^ 
that will meet the pocketbooks of American 
workers. One- third of the homes liuilt in 1940« 
cost S3,000 or less w ith down payments of less^j 
than SI 00 in some cases. Tliree-room modern 
apartments w ith kitchen and bath are now com-^ 
mon in the S40 range. There is still need for 
liousing to shelter adequately the SLOOO-a-|| 
year income group, but men in the industry 
believe that their accomplishments in the past 
few^ years indicate that they can do this job, 
loo, withcmt Uncle Sam becoming a landlord^ 
for his least prosperous children. ^ 

At this monient workers and management 
in the construction industry are confronted 
with perhaps the biggest rush job ever at- 
tem{>teil nn this continent — the building of 
cantonments, naval bases and factories for 
military suj> plies that will help to make this 
nation a combined fortress and arsenal cap- 
able of withstanding any attack. Typical ac 
eomplishments already reported are the build 
ing of the Chrysler tank plant in 70 days — 
clearing and enclosing the site of the North 
American Aviation plant within 80 days — near 
completion of eanl(*nnients for the housing of 
1.400,000 s<ddiers. Within 12 months" time, 
builders ami their suppliers will have put to- 
gether the structural parts of a defense industry 
new to this country. 

What the construction industry has done in 
providing shelter for its citizens and its work- 
ers, bow it hopes to make the city of the future 
more nearly conform to the needs of its in- 
habitants and how it is proceeding with its 
task of providing working space for military 
needs are told in this, the tenth in a series of 
articles on the free enterprise system. 
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Sermons in factories 

I appeal to meri to reiterate and sustain 
the doctrmf> that the man who builds a 
factory btiilds a temple, that the man who 
workia there worships there, and lo each 
is due, not scorn and blame, but reverence 
nnd praise. 



THE DESIRE for shelter seems lo be a universal attribute of living 
things. There are exceptions* of course, but, as a general rule, birds 
build iiests> wild animals find dern^ or fashion lairs in thickets. 
Snakes have l*urrows, spiders spin webs, wasps and ants carry \m 
intr irate building nperaliuns. 

This instinct for shelter is as great in mankind as in any other 
animal and, since evolution has cost him his place among the fur- 
bearing animals, his need is even greater. It is so great* in fact, lhat 
shelter is usually listed, along with fotid and clothing, as something 
man nuist liave if he is to survive at alK 

Because of this, those who profess to love their fellow men have 
lately turned their attention to this question of shelter. On investi- 
gation they have found that iTtany persons who ought to have shelter 
don't have it or have (uily fari lilies that are inadequate* 

This is socially <langert>us. Only a man of the most unselfish phi- 
losophy can sit on a curbstone in the rain and not envy the fellow 
whosf^ snug hearth he can see through a cheerful window. 

The con(^liision that scntietbiiig <m^lit to done alKiut thi:^ is nv 
escapatde. The man on the curl* iiic\ i la lily needs a house. The c[ues- 
tion remains, where is he going to get it? 

There was a time in this country wlicn tlte answer lo thai question 
would have lieen easy. His neighbor> wouhl have luiill it for Innu 
In those days wagon trains were rolling westward. ruumuinitic^ 
were springing up ah»ng the trails or at the river cro?>ing>. Building 
materials grew in the nearby forests and, when a ilesirable new resi- 
dent arrivf*d, the connnunitv a>^emblerL held a ^iog-rolling" iUid 
set up a new cabifi for him. 

Today the answer is far les-; siitqilc. Houst^> cannot l«c Ituih in 
roiling logs or cutting sod. In fai l, llir ubolr dcliuitiou uf j^heltcr 
has changed because adequate shelter today nui^l proltni ni»t ordy 
man but his [iKissessions and those possessions have grown from a 
phnv, a horse or two and a spinning wheel to gigantic industrial 
plants, covering ai res <»f ground ami rising marjy sl<u ics in tlic air. 
Moreover, the rutted wagon tracks that linked those huddhnl huts 
c»f tlic pa-t must today Imp transformed into broad highways, i>oring 
through mountains or rising over rivern on safe bridges. 

This kind of cimslrurtion cannot W handled by assemlde*! neigh- 




nr* trt the idea tfiai ^oad 
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Taxes in rent receipts 

A recent Gallup poll reported that 25 per 
cent of the people think they pay no taxes. 
But ev*fr>'fcK»dy pays ta^cc?;^, whether h*^ 
knows ii or not, PracticaUy everybody pays 
real estate* lax*>s. Sooiething like 34 4 per 
c^nt of a house rental bill is in taxes and 
28 pf^r cent of the average business property 
rental i:^ in taxe^. 



Where capital comes from 

Coniitruetlon has been ih^- natlon'n number 
one capital fixing Industry, its primary in- 
vestment creator. Fiom the t^rst begin- 
nings of civiUmlicm* practically all of the 
permantmt tangible wealth acquired by ihe 
human race Is Invented In eonst ruction, it 
take*! the savingii of our pe«plc and of our 
industries; and can verts them into forms of ' 
durable works, structure.s and facilities 
that serve modern community and rural 
life, shelters for processing and for peopkv 
More money finds its way into completed 
construction than all for»is of in%'estnient 
combined. 

---H", A. Ktinficr. Swtir City, iftnxi— 
Cm^fraciiyrs af Anwrit-a. 




BuiUUng u housie kJt u thriU thttt tittt/hi to 
comf at len^it: once in a Hfetime to every 
ifuirricd couple. 



[jors welrominga new arrival. It i;^ a ta^k /or experts and, aa always 
wli€'ii social prclgre5^ t l eates a nevd, the ex perls luive appeared. We 
^peak of ihfin liroatlly a;* the '"Cunslriiction Industry". 

However, eotiHtrmiion h not really an 'industry/' at alL It U 
a romhinatioii of many industries all engaged in a coniinon eco- 
noniie atlivity— an activity that is ilesigned lo provide earh t ilizen 
a |ilace in whieli to live and work, tt) give him safe and eoinforlaldc 
liansportation (ner roads and bridges, to supply a iraniework 
through whirh he can ret eive sueh tilings as electric power and water 
hy touching a switcli or tnrning a faucet. The products of this in- 
dustry range from tlic single family house of John Jones, mechanic, 
or the silo of Farmer Smith, lo lh<* 85-stc»ry Empire State Building, 
the STO OOO.OOO Boulder Dam and tlie 4,200- foot span over the 
Golden Gate. At present the industry is working on an emergency 
joh — the preparation f>f a S2,SO0,0O0J)00 shelter for a machine 
which It is hoped will succor a hard-pressed neighbor and keep war 
away from our own dotrrsiep. 

Construction affects us all 

IIOW these various industrial groups converge upon the one grea 
activity of construction and llie resultant effect upon our daily li'^^'es; 
how lliey are handling tlic defense assignment; wliat tliey are duin 
to make adequate housing available for our citizens: iRnv they liav 
met demands of the machine age for engineers w ho can divert river 
or i ieate windowless buildings; and how they see the Job of reljuild* 
ing America of the future, is the subject of this article. 

Activity within tlie constniction industry l*egins with tlie prothic- 
ers of cement, luml>cr, structural clay juoducls, stone, structural 
slct^L plumbing, heating, electrical and other luiilding prodticts. 
About 50 separate types of manufacture eotilribute materials and 
each one of these types has at least 100 or more individual com 
panics. For exam|>le, there are reported to be 25,(K)0 saw-mills in 
the country and this is just one of 50 manufacturing types. 

On the site are the designing and contracting organiziitions; en- 
gineers and architects, getieral contractors, operative builders and 
s u I »coi 1 1 ra elo rs. flf 

Between llie manufacturers and the men who lurn their materials 
into structures are the wholesale ami lelail distributors of buihling 
materials ami equipmciil. In addition to llie building malerials tleal- 
eis there are plumbing contractors, heating and ventilating shops, 
sheet metal shops, electrical supply dealers, hardware stores, paint 
stores and others. 

Then there are two other great service groups. The mortgaged 
financing ijistitiitions and the realtois. One helps jnovide the all 
important cash — the other helps create the urge for a casli turnover. 

Not directly associated with these groups, but closely allied l>e- 
t ause of the tremendous effect upon their business, are the supplier^ 
of home furnishings for residential construction and industriaj 
fittings for fat tory and commercial l)uildings. 

Wlien any economic activity involving all tliese groups is slowed^ 
up, the inhabitants in every corner of tlie nation will feel tire slump. 
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llieir pay envelopes, although the real cause may not always be 
apparent. 

But on the other hand, when the construction industry turns up- 
ward, il acts as a powerful stimulator to the whole business tide. 
Railroads have more Irafhc; nuitor trucks are busy on the highways; 
scores of industries, such as lumlier, structural clay products, ce- 
ment^ paint, electrical and household appliances^ furniture, carpets, 
draperies, take on new life* 

Swinguig hammers and flicking paint brushes may put a rosy 
atmosphere in front offices but they create an even more comfort- 
able morale among the rank and file. No one has to go to Detroit or 
Gary, Ind,, to feel and see the construction industry when it is in 
full bloom* It is just as evident in What Cheer, Iowa, or Buford, 
Ga-, as in the centralized locations of more compact industries. 
Every one knows the inspiration aroused when he passes through 
a city or town and sees the sleel or wooden skeletons of new build- 
ings rising from the ground. 

"This IS a booming town," says the traveling salesman and the 
Pprord spreads that ^*things are getting better— you ought to see those 
new store buildings going up in Creston and over in Christianville— 
it looked to me as if they were putting up a new house in every 
block;' 

Except for the very largest industrial and commercial projects, 
HP^tistruction is a local industry. It employs home town boys fronfc 
bankers to laborers. When the banker can keep his money \vorking 
and the laljorer can coimt on a weekly pay envelope, tliere is not 
^likely to be much agitation for changing our way of life* 

Government statistics indicate that, from 1920 to 1930, the niun- 
ber of workers directly dependent on construction was more than 
3,000,000 and 3^^00,000 additional were employed in the service 
of supply. The nKinufacturing of iron and steel, machinery and tran,-^' 
portation equipment, including automobiles, altogether required 
less than 3.000,000. Only agriculture and the retail and wholesale 

tdes employed more workers. 
Chicken dinners froin concrete 
IN ADDITION to all the mechanics who see an extra chicken in the 
pot when concrete mixers roll by, tliousands of so-called white-collar 
workers are engaged in selling the job and finding ways for getting 
enough cash together so thai Citizen Jones of Centerville can build 
ii $4,000 hou.^e on a $2,000 income or helping Storekeeper Smith 
build a new emporium on his previous good record of operating a 
profitable business. 
1^ Since the first World War^ several efforts have been made to 
firing together the diverse and, in many instances, highly competi- 
tive groups in the construction field. But none took root until the 
^lionstruction and Civic Development Department of the Chamber 
Commerce of the United States was asked to provide a common 
roof under which these several interests^ including labor, could get 
together* Because the Chamber embraces in its membership all types 
f business in every section^ it was in a position to initiate a repre- 
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Colonial Village, nvar WashingtQJi, D. D*, 
was one of the firsts large-scale, gar den 
apartments. It has suburban advtmtage of 
isolation from city tra^Ct but is otiJy iS 
minutes fiom heart of business section. 
Wfiitint/ list grows larger cien though or- 
iginal buildings are- now five yeitrH old, 

ft r^prf^sents an im^esfment of neurhj 
S ^,000 ,900, has 1,0€0 units and average 
iuonthly rfntal per roont is $13^50, 



Tolent Is avaitoibte 

The con.^truc'tion industry has suffered 
from iriii riinl fiirtiona and abuses; but it 
has a^ ij! i .J masterpieces of architectural 
and engmetfrmg sikill through overcoming 
tremendous obstacles^ moat of them pe- 
cuhar to this industry. Today's problem 
to remove or ameliorate the many remain- 
ing obstacles, in order that the great tech- 
nical and managerial skills of the industry 
can function to their utmost capacity and 
make their fullest possible contribution 
to national prosperity and social well-being, 
— T/ii>/Ma:jr S. H olden, prfsidi'nt. 



Home buyers get billion 

The upswiiif^ of production, pay rolls and 
jobs in 1940 brought a ten-year record in 
lending activity to the savings, building 
and loan associations and cooperative 
bankd. The most active December since 
the records were kept made a total of 
$1.1^.579.000 disbursed during the 12 
months to the nation*s home buyers, build- 
er® and modern izers, 

— Unitfd Staffs Savimji and I.^mt Lcuftui' Bnih'titi 
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i^entcUive and coiitinuiiig at Livity on behalf of conslrin tion* Annually 
fur fdiir yearj^, leadens in curh group have met in tonfeience under 
the Chamber's sponsorship and sleps are gradually evolving that 
promise to integrate this complex economic activity* 

America needs construction work as something substantial oii| 
which to build future prosperily when the ciefense program in fin- 
ished or greatly reduced- It i^ needed as a cushion against a too' 
violent readjustment at that future date- It is needed as a continuing 
support to l>race up our fiscal economy from the taxable income 
which flows from the creation of permanent, useful structures, | 
Right now, in this emergency, the United States needs private 
( onslruction work as a sounil foundation for the defense program- 
This is the enterprise tliat must provide shelter for a new armaments 
industry and an enlarged military structure- 
Before the armaments industry can he w^ell started, the construc- 
tion industry must do a rush job wliich has been superimposed upon 
normal activity* 



Th^ Trunnportntion Build in f/ at C/nf^u^/w 
Fair in Note modern arehitt ctHTr in 

comparison to photo on opposite page. 



What we reolly defend 

Wliat we are really preparing to defend 
with our great all-out effort to make the 
country impregnable is our pride in home 
ownership and Sn the other characteristics 
of American life which go along with it. 
In the savings and loan associations and 
similar institutions the background has 
been provided for willingness to defend 
those concepts at any cost. 

^ki.^crt E L. inn, Cofumbsa. M<f 
Fornww president of fitftary 1 nr ertiafumtti 



Building with no future 

As in the first World War, we are now ere- 
ating a vast armament industry which, 
temporarily at least, is taking tip the slack 
in industrial production facllitieii and is 
reducing unemployment correspondingly. 
The direct effects of this program, how- 
ever, are largely confined to comparatively 
small areaa. As has been so tragically dem- 
onstrated in Europe, the making of guns, 
tanks and battles^hips does not create use- 
ful wealth. The armament industry merely 
draws upon and dissipates accumulated 
staving^ and places a mortgage upon the 
savings of the future. 

Johns- XJunfiitt I't^rt^ratitm 



Defense is big job 

PLOPPED into the laps of this nation'*s builrlers is a more 
$2,500-000,000 order for * aiitonnientss, shipyards niul enlarged 
factory facilities, Tlie job eiivehtpe is iirarked Double XX Rnsh. The 
cuslomer wants tlie biggest pari of it liefore early summer and about 
90 per cent coinpletion before the leaves turn red next autumn. 
There may be more to come and the deck must be cleared. A 
$2,500,000,000 order may not mean much to you, but it tops by 
.several hundred million the total jol) done laj^t year in priv^ate con- 
struction of factory and cnriiniercial liuildings and last year was a 
good year — the best since 1931 for that type of construction. It is as ' 
hig an order as the industry was asked for in the furious year, 1918, 
Yet the amazing thing about it all is the calmness with whicli 
construction men have accepted the jol). Of course there has been 
scurrying about to get specifications aiul anyone who knows con- 
tractors realizes tlial they will race each otlier to get to the luiek 
pile first and there have been tiffs over the labor suppiv, But vet- 
erans in the game sav this is not the mad confusion of the first 
World War. 

The actual cnnstrm tion projects are concentrated in large and 
small spots that strclc h from Newfoundland to liritisli Guiana on 
the northeast coast of South America; from Alaska to Panama on 
the Pacific. Honzonlally you can fly from Bermuda to Hawaii or 
even a few islands farther west and find defense projects in scat- 
tered cities and hamlets all along the route. 

These concentrated building spots will be scattered around conti- 
nental United Slates ahout as follows: North Central states, 23 per 
cent; South Atlantic, 20; South Central, 18; PacificMountain, 16; 
New England, 12; Middle Atlantic, 11. Off-continent contracts 
awarded to date amount to about one^welfth of the totab The per 
f apka expenditure for all this government building runs from about 
$14 in New England to $4 in the Middle Atlantic states. These fig- 
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iires are not necessarily final because projeclri are luring added 
almost daily* 

To get a detailed picture of what is going on in one of these busy 
spots, we might take a look at San Diego, Calif*, where the lo( al 
Chamber of Commerce listt^ tlie following naval projects nnder con- 
struction or expan!=iiun: 

P A naval hospital^ Marine Corps hase^ naval training station, de- 
stroyer base, naval air station, naval fuel depot, naval supply depot, 
dredging operations, naval reserve arnioiy, naval operating base, 
defense housing units, miscellaneous defense items or a total ex- 
penditure of plus $29,000,000. In addition, there are three ex- 
panding aviatiijn plants in the community and some additional 
r(jnstruction for the Army. San Diego is an unusual example, but it 
gives some idea of Uie variety of construction jobs now under way. 
Other communities may not have such big projects, but the 
builders who have the job of building million dollar projects in 
small communities have perhaps an even more difficult task of 
assembly than the big city builders have with congestion. From 
Umatilla, Ore., to TuUahoma, Tenn,, may sound like a Marine 
Corps battle cry to the unitiated, but to contractors and building 
supply manufacturers it represents two big jobs that they will fight 
to get despite their comparative isolation in thinly settled districts. 
Umatilla county on the Columbia river has a population of only 
25,000, but it is to be the site of an $8,000,000 ordnance depot- 
Tullahoma, a town of 4,000, midway lietween Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga has been chosen for a caiitonment location that may house 
_as many as 20,000 soldiers. 

Unsung war heroes 

THESE TWO are typical of scores of other plants and camps all 
over the country but no one ever heard of a contractor refusing a 
contract because of inaccessibility. He expects a fair return and 
it's his business to be able to do such things, but tliey are prosaic 
accomplishments to the layman simply because they are so common. 
The whole nation bragged of its 90-day army officers who were cre- 
ated in the course of the Worltl War, but who ever heard of the con- 
tractors who built giant cantonments in the same lengtli of time 
under terrific pressure, uith squadrons of only partly trained crafts- 
len, oftentimes confused specifications and traffic jams tliat delayed 
material deliveries? 

The Quartermaster Corps now has almost 300 of these projects 
under way. Of these, six exceed $20,000,000 eachj ten exceed 
$10,000,000, and the others range down to a few thousand dollars, 
Less than 50 are manufacturing and storage plants, the others are 
all for troop housing. In addition, there is naval building and a great 

Buantily of private building for enlargement facilities is going on 
I about 400 more locations. 
The size of the cantonment job is indicated Ijy the fact that the 
\rmy had housing for only 300,000 men at the beginning of this 
program and now wants quarters for U 100,000 more. Troop hous- 
g where from 20,000 to 40,000 men are to l>e trained requires a 
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Malce haste slowly 

One Ihlng we need to recognize is that 
our houijing problems did not come upon 
ns overnight. They are the accumulation 
of generations. They are not, therefore, 
to be cured o%'er night. They require pa- 
tience. 

— Chit fit's LenL'is, direct&r etf Bnttt Foutidsthn, 
di-zrhfpt^r of Chftiham l*tfUiij» w Pittshurffh 



The defense housing job 

Most of the recent comment on defenge 
housing has centered on the cities which 
people seem to think will turn put to be 
ghost towns after the armament program 
has tapered nff. Actually^ the vast majority 
of defense contracts are being awarded 
in established cities and the demand for 
housing will come from reemployed or 
more gainfully employed persons who have 
long lived in those cities. Therefore, the 
biggest job of defense housing will be along 
the lines of ordinary building and lending 
business in hundreds and hundreds of 
rities and towns where saving^s and loan 
associations are particularly well estab- 
lished and in a position to do the job. There 
are, of course, some problems in connec- 
tion with "temporary" cities arising from 
the defense program but the volume is 
comparatively small. 

— Morton Botifdt, t'xiCttthc vtcr prfiidvnt^ 
U. S, Savin^J and Loan Lt'a^uc 




The Adminisfrtition Building at Colunthian 
Ej:position iJi Chicago in JBB't. Compare ar- 
chttrrture ivifh huUdhitj on facintj ptttje. 
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Tdx methods obsolete 

The gefif-ral pmpvriy tax* Instituted in the 
<?arly day a of this count rj* and designed to 
meet tht- revenue needs of a community 
life lariieiy afc^ricytturai in character, t^i no 
longer a profier yard:<tiek for measuring 
M^ealth or tax-paying ability to meot the 
revenue needs of the hig:hly Qr>^ani?.etl 
economy of the twpiatieth century, and is 
sxs outmoded a5 the powdered wig's and thp 
quill pens of the men who dcaigned it. 

^Fr&m ^tatfffrm &f Natitmat Real Bitotf 
Tax Cmftrtnee 



Roonn for private building 

Private construction in general work wili 
not lon|^ have to make way for defense, 
1&40 about 545,000 non*farm housing 
nits were built in America, of which 
THpOOO were built by public aK^ncies, Mea- 
sured by thi3 scale, the defence houi^ing 
will not place a very heavy strain on in- 
dustry. Cantonments, defense housing? and 
some indui! trial plants all come at the 
beginning of the program. Later, moBt of 
the defense work will be made up of manu- 
facture and military training. Shortages 
of building materials, other than po*;sihly 
fjome of the metals, are likely to be over 
in a few months. Accordingly it is desirable 
to go ahead with normal building constnic- 
lion ai? fast as market conditions warrant. 
— Charfts F. Falmcr, Defense Housing Coordinottfr 




Buildhiff an underground vnult /Or inafal- 
Ittiion of power vtftchinfry at the 7ieiv 
Doutjht,^ AvMion plant. Jiist one of mtiny 
interesting problems that the construction 
i n d It A f rtj has m e f i rt builditiff defc nse p la n t s . 
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consiilerable varii-ty in lyji* > M r,in?^triH:lioti. Tlie smaller one would 
rieeci 900 huildiiigs inc liiditig lio^pilal^, wait Injures, refrigeralio 
plant, bakeries, laundries, theaters, recreation Ijiiildinp.^, hoste. 
houses and the liarrack^i. 

Jll^^t in pas?^ing, it niiglrt he haiel tliat a typical camp r*-quh'es 
27,000,000 luiard feet of hinilK>r; 2B.riOO Hjiiares of r<K>(lng mate 
rial; 4,000,(300 iVn of x^ ^It Innnl ainl 873,000 p*umds of 



Llld 
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naiL^. 

More than lialf of the S2,300,000,1MKI for ci*n^lruclion will 1 
j-penl on housing for soldiers* and workers in art^uis where suHi* ient 
^lieller is iinavailahle. Over |500.00fK000 will he f^pent for coii- 
^htit'lion t>f protliiciive facilitit\s. In addition^ it is estimated llial 
private companie.s will .^pend nearly as nnich more for phml ex pa 
sion to handle defense and civilian needs. 
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Hondieaps don^t scare them 

THESE expend ilurt\H lur [»hinl iacililies will provide llie housing 
for the machine totds ami (jlher needed equipment to luiii out toluol, 
powder^ shells, armaments* airplanes, guiis^ tanks* and other muni- 
tions. Where the Governnient is handling the financing for privat^ 
companies, it pays one-fifth of the cost of plant eat h year over a five- 
) ear period. Ttie eoiiipany has ihc* option of hiiying the plant al tin/ 
fill I of this period. If it does m>i, the ( Government retains t*vvner^lli]K 

\t here private ci)m panics woikiug <ni defense orders are doing 
the financing themselves, the Goveniment allows ttieni, for lax pur- 
poses, a short amortiication period of five years. Some of the defense 
plants, such as powder and shell loading factories, will in no ea: 
lie taken over hy private eompanies, Tlie GcHernment is paying ft 
them outright, will own iheni perinanenlly and lease tliem to privat 
companies for opera t ion. 

Management in the constrnctioii industry is not disturbed by ll 
magnitude of this emei gency joh. Engineer s, architects and luiilde 
ivIkj can create such ni<jnuments as Hoekefeller Center, Moffatt tun- 
iieb Golden Gate bridge, tiuge steel plants and ;iJ>00-unil sul*- 
urban apartments are used to meeting and overcoiuing liandicaps. 

Cantonment buihliug is chiefly a prohlem of organization an^ 
f-pced. Shipyards and naval bases are more complicated, require 
more engineering skill, but are no more a problem to a firm special- 
izing in this type of construction than tiuildiiig 100,000 automobil 
is to an automobile company. Expanding present manufacturii 
facilities or building new shelter for powder making, tank produ 
tion, ordnance storage and the like shonhl not be difTieult for larg 
construction firms which are prepared to operate any place in this 
hcnuspliere if necessary, i 

The chief characteristic of this emergency contiact U -peed. Itl 
-ixe in both physical and monetary aspects is not so startling when 
compared with an estimated over-all construction, mainlenance and 
repair volume of nearly 110,000,000.000 in 1940 and the record 
years of $1 4,000,000,000 each in 1926 and 1927. 

It seems safe to say that the construction industry, which h 
nnr been employed to full capacity at any time in the past ten vea 
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is prepared to handle a consideraldy larger volume of Inisiness 
than it had in 1940, Many of ihe large coiilracljng organizations 
were comparatively inactive during the first half of 1940 when large 
puhlic works contracts were tapering off and small-type private 
jresidential and commercial huilding were rapidly increasing. 

The first re!^uh of letting defense contracts was thus to reemploy 
a department of the industry tliat had been having a slack time* 
The emergency builduig is bringing about, practically for the first 
lime in post-depression years, full employment of both the large 
and small scale branches of the industry. If it were possible to 
schedule all this increased activity throughout the year, the industry 
could prabal)ly handle a 25 to 33 per cent increase over 1940. 

The rush job has created unusual and sudden demands for mate- 
rials, skilled labor and building labor, Wliile this program is going 
on, temporary local shortages of certain classes of labor and some 
difficulties are experienced in getting prompt deliveries of materials 
for private jobs. 

According to the National Association of Real Estate Boards^ the 
median rise in cost of heme building materials since the defense 
program took hold has liaen ten per cent, but the rise has gone 
higher than that in 47 per cent of the cities. Getting sufficient home 
building materials has become a worry in about one-fourth of our 
citiesj but an actual sliortage has been reported in only four per cent 
of them so far. 

The same report says that labor costs are a problem in more than 
half of the 237 cities covered by the survey and that a labor shortage 
has developed in about one-fifth of them. 

If this trend increases to any appreciable extent, the results may 
well lead to serious curtailment of private construction > but if labor, 
material supply people^ builders and prospective owners can be 
persuaded to look ahead for a few months to a time when the present 
rush will he over, demoralization of the private building market 
should be averted. Such a scheduling of activity by general pulilic 
consent would make government priorities for construction un- 
^cessary. 

Guarding against a boom 

THE BUILDING industry recognizes that, more than ever before, 
the potential demand for its product is in the moderate priced fiehi 
and that rapidly rising building costs would do more to curtail pri- 
vate construction at this time than any other factor in the situation, 
in lual or potentiaL 

There are strong reasons for expecting general commodity price 
increases which will be moderate i ather than spectacular, but the 
housewives* boom of sugar prices collapsed, steel is holding down 
and other industries are using every possible method to prevent an 
upsurge, Lewis H, Brown, President of Johns-Manville Company, 
niade articulate the thoughts of construction men when, at the in- 
dustry's conference called by the National Chamber, he said: 

The one lesson that I hope has been well learned is to avoid any 



Keep '*Nornii0lcy** In mind 

It \s fundamental to the abnormal situa- 
tion that the industry must bend to the 
needs of the emerg-ency hut without sur- 
render of independence and initiative, and 
when "normalcy" has been restored it 
should be able to shift from government 
to private building^ without loss of com- 
petence. Where the necessities of the emer- 
gency require government control, the in- 
dustry should understand the reasons for 
it and should exert its influence to see 
that these controls are carefully thought 
out and that they do not become greater 
than are needed to gain their immediate 
objectives. Such a democratic process in 
an emergency implies a self-disc! pUne more 
difficult to impose than dictatorial regula- 
tion, 

-^Alfred Rhcintt^iit, ekaifman, CoQrd,'fiatiu{} 
Committee, iV, V, Bmldhiff Conon^ss 

Too mony specialist! 

W^hen work becomes scarce or individual 
jobs shrink in magnitude it is costly and 
cumbersome to divide a trade into many 
subdivisions. The old-fashioned carpenter, 
for example, besides building^ forms and 
framing, could lay floors, erect trim and 
even do cabinet work, and was a far more 
secure and dignified craftsman than the 
current specialist. A mason could lay face 
brick as well as common, handle concrete 
and cement finish as well as plastering. 
It is not intended even to intimate that 
we revert to the old method but it is rec- 
ommended that present custom be modified 
suflficiently to allow men to get as broad 
a training as is possible and to acquire 
more flexibility. 

— Ri'p&rt of Ccordinathtt} Ciymminee 
f& fkf* A'iTi' Ytfrk Building Cmiffrcss 




Tinsmiths get a icQrkout on a typical army 
barracks. The army had housint/ for 
300,000 men at start of program — now 
imntft qua r fern for at leatit 1,100,000 morr. 
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Thumbnoil economics 

Hftvirvg;^ may be buried m a napkin or pyt 
to uat\ We can voIuntarHy pool thost^ ^nv- 
In^fs and lend them to ihy buying bonds i. 
or KO into partnership m-^ith (by bujing 
stocrk), a frroup of men who employ them 
in somi* productive enterprise -an electric 
light plant* a department ftore. an oil well. 
If we place these .saving*: in insurance, the 
company in turn places them likewise in 
productive enterprises. Similarly. If we 
plaeo them on deposit in banks or in build- 
ing and loan ai^sociatlon^. such enterprities 
keep not only our savings at work, but* 
since they are prtwiijcttve— that is, keep 
constantly at work— pro%ide continuous 
employment for men. 

When the State takes theue savings by tax- 
ation and jfpendi? them on productive en- 
lerprisefi, we ha%'e State capitalism. When 
the State spends them on non-productive 
enterprises, on overhead, on boondoggling, 
the amount left for productive enterprises 
la lean* When profits — Havings — dwindle be- 
cause of bu^ineiis stai^nation, and the State 
continues its levy, there comes* a time when 
there is nothing left for productive enter- 
priae. The Slate mi^ht collect more, borrow 
and commit future savings and spend. If 
it spends on productive enterpris^e. power 
plants, factories, or provides banking and 
mortgfage facilities, it competes with the 
source of its revenue and ultimately dries 
it up, the while preventing the creation and 
development of new*' rields of business ac- 
tivity. 




Lumber compan i , ■ r j t h t hu t 

timber uui.h u rryp man if if ears ago, Thi^ 
ifronp, tiU of whom are old men now, in the 
employ of a privute compuntj were plant- 
inf/ jtf^f'dhfiffs which are probably ready fof 
cutting todag* 



r«*vival of that ■jirioiil* psychology which opens th** throltk* u ide and 
ignores (he tnevitahle coni*rquenceH lhat must foHow. Down that road 
lies a new t^epre^^.sJon— one from whirh thrrc may he nu recovery for 
our Amcrrican enEerfiri;*e syMem. With our present topheavy imtiortal 
deht, i\ith ihe weakened ^lale of our economy, we muM keep ron- 
.stantly in mind lhai any fresh relapse may prove fatal to the American 
enterprise *iysteni. We must lie vigilant to see that huildinj^ costs do 
not rihe anv further than the incHme^ of home projipecls. We mml 
rarefutly rebuild confidence on ihe pari of the prospe<'th*e home 
builder which, in the year^ ahead, may l)e the jiH-impf>rtant key to 
a ci»ntirjuaiice (»f the recovery eflort wilhout fuilher dependence upon 
gov e rn rt i e n t 5 pen d i - 

Earliei" thii^ year a governnie^nt utJitial attackt-il the luinber in- 
dustry for price raises, l.tinilier i^^ a batiic material in both home and 
cantonment construclion, Prodoetion was 29>fK)0,0f)0,00() \K>arfI 
feet last year. The cantonment program so far calk for 2,tM)0,(KK),- 
000 bfiard feet. The pressure for delivery since last fall has been 
trpiiienilniis htnaiise the Governnient has been ealling for largely 
one gratie of luml»er. A few speciilalors have taken atK antage of the 
situation^ but doe^ any sane businesii man believe lhat leaders in 
the industry have any desire to paralyze their home inarkel ( 90 per 
rent of prodtit titm) by raising prices to exorbitant heights? Lumber- 
menkntjw that the peak of gcnernnient Itiiying from tlteni ha^ already 
passed and that the temporarily advanced price was an inevitable 
result of mat>s purchasing. 

Economics, not Government, lowered prices 

W ITH ih c )icak 111 gn\enimenl purcliasing now pa>M'd and the 
pressure for delivery eased up, j>rices have come down and will re- 
main at a reasonable rate unless the Government starts anollier rush 
building project. If the price should become out of line with other 
commodities, private construction would be stymied and no one 
would suffer more than the birnbermen tlieniselves. They resent 
the attempt to tar them with a ''|)rofileering'"' label and wlutt looks 
like an attempt by government officials to claim crcilil for forcing a 
price reduction when the price was going down anyhow as the result 
of natural econoniie laws — years and years ago it was called tli<^ 
law of supply an<l demantb 

That lumber price and its effect on home c*)iistructio!i gets at the 
very heart of tlie construction industry. Over long periods, resi- 
dential building averages approximately 50 per cent of the Imilding 
ctmstruction in the United States. From 1920 to 1930 the average 
number of dwelling units built was 700,000 annually in urban and 
rural non farm areas; the dollar vohmie, including alterations, 
repairs and maintenance averaged lietween S3,000.000,000 ami 
Sk000,000,000, In 1933 the number of units built declined to 
60,000. The output of new housing accommodations started upward 
again in the middle '30\s, reached a 12-ytnir high in 1940 of 
around 530.000. In I94L the total should be even higher with a dol- 
lar volume over 82,000.000.000, 

It jsift necessary to tell wliy naore homes are necessary- There 
has been enough publicity on the subject to assure u- ih.ti nuvaw^ 
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lio is uninformed of the need won*t be reading tliis article. It seems 
sudlfient lo say thai normal replacement requires about 600,000 
miits a year and the shortage is now large enough to keep residential 
builders on the job for many years. Prospects are exceptionally 
good for the imniediale and near future because homes are built 
most frequently when interest rates are low, rents relatively high in 
*'«imparison witli construction costs and vacancies hard to find. 

Government built housing has complicated the picture over the 
past few years and the defense housing program is disturbing to 
many private builders, but C* F. Palmer, Housing Coordinator of 
the National Defense Advisory Commission, has repeatedly stated 
that the Government will not stick its fingers into any defense hous- 
ing projects that private builders can handle. Tlie Government will 
insist that housing be provided in any area where suitable housing 
for defense personnel is lacking but every effort will be made to 
obtain private construction before the Government steps in, 
. Mr. Palmer listed some of the examples where private enterprise 
tan't operate as follows: A powder plant in an isolated area where 
workers may be needed only six months. No private builder could 
undertake a housing project on that gamble. Another situation 
would 1)6 an army post where there is no suitalvle housing for 
families of enlisted men getting from S30 to $60 a month. 

He also told attendants at the construction conference called by 
the National Chamber that the Government was working toward 
|lolution of the problem foreseen in removing temporary housing 
when the emergency is over so that there will be no danger of pro- 
viding a new slum section or another government operated rental 
project to compete witli local realtors. They are working with de- 
mountable houses that may be taken to other areas where there is a 
need for them and the value can be partly recaptured. He credited 
jpne particularly notable example to the business men of Ports- 
mouth, Va., who obtained a Hudson river excursion boat, anchored 
it near the city and refitted it to provide shelter for some of the work- 

Iers coming to that famous shiplniilding center and naval base, 
\ As proof of his contention that the Government would only build 
defense housing which private operators didn't want, Mr. Palmer 
cited Los Angeles w^here, out of 11,600 permits issued, the Govern- 
ment handled only 400 and they were for families of enlisted men. 
Mr» Palmer spoke early in December. 

Where Government builds houses 

i SAMPLE of how the defense commission is carrying out this 
policy is given in a release dated January 17, 1941. In a news item 
telling how private construction could not be expected to provide 
dwellings at rentals which enlisted men pay, an order is published 
|or immediate construction of 1,918 dwelling units in the following 
communities. Hinesville, Ga., 100; Rantoul^ HL^ 100; Brooklyn. 
200; Erie, 500; Orange. Tex., 200; San Antonio, 17; Norfolk, 665; 
Radford, Va,, 200* All are to be built by Federal Works Agency in 
addition to 1,435 already assigned to these same communities- The 
ws item added that the Brooklyn project was to be of permanent 




Moving stone into position is no job for 
amateurs. Stotie cntterji and uwkers are 
among most skillful of craftsmen. 



Oovernmrnf scores itself 

No contribution to defense can be greater 
than that of sound public finance. A con- 
certed effort to reduce state, county and 
municipal budgets by ten per cent — which 
would seem thoroug-hly feasible as a result 
of our present increased industrial activity 
— would not only stimulate home building: 
activ^ities greatly but would be a most 
heartening sign to taxpayers that the Gov- 
ernment is at last becomings economy mind- 
ed. . . , In many urban areass the burden 
of real estate taxes has already reached 
confiscatory levels. This situation has be- 
come so serious that even the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation, which through fore- 
closure is now the greatest real estate 
owner in the country, has become alarmed* 
Dr- William H. Husband, member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, recently 
declared, "No cominunity can continue to 
obtain revenue from inequitable tax rates 
when people have the power to move away 
— and that is what they arc doing in a 
great many American cities." 

J ah us: -MaiJ tiiU' Corp or a t i 



Home-by tiding begins ot home 

The people of this nation in the long run 
will be better served with private home 
financing than they would be with govern- 
ment home financing, either direct or in- 
direct. The most successful system of home 
financing is a sysstem where each local 
community deveiops its owm local thrift 
and home financing institution for the ac- 
cumulation of local savings to re-lend them 
for the financing of homes of that com- 
munity. 

— Frmiar S» Cannon, 
Railroadmen'^ Frdtral Savings & L4WIJ1 
Ass*n iff hidiatJ^patis 
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/( wmn'i many years ago when kitchens of 
'S.OOO to $5j(tOO hQUJtes were hnbifuuUy 
xpupped with a tin sink. 
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The jab of peace 

we would €ven off* perhaps prevent, the 
epreis^ion which uauaUy follows a war. 
f? musl work and plan today— pl&n for 
he immediate conversion of piants-of-war 
to plants-of-p^ace so that men may con- 
tinue working. At lhat lime we also will 
have the demobilized soldiers as well as 
our plant workers seekini^ steady employ- 
en t. with unemployment eompensation 
nd bread lines the alternalive. We want 
to avoid all thai. J believe that much of 
It can be prevented through careful plan- 
ning—today, 

^Fkilip IV. fCniskcm, ^rrtident, jVanotut/ 
Afsthiatwt of ft tat titfatt Boards 




Borrowers in driver's seat 

Mortgage lending financial instilutionH m^.- 

Kquld, have plenty of ca^h for investment 
nd arp eearchlng for good mortgages in 
a borrower's market. It is a proven fact 
that real estate mortgages are the beat 
orm of Inveiitmeni for all purpo^eHn 

- Bvrnatd iiiutan, **rrsidt'nt, 
CttnU*f Nctv York Vrttiif.7J Htink, BnHfklyn 



consliiiction and units were to rent at from Sll to $26 a month. 

Another example is in Ogden, Utah, where the Government was 
planning to build liousing for numerous workers but promised to 
withdraw when local business men offered to organize a $500,000 
t orporatioii and s^upply all the needed housing. 

It is expected lliat the Government will finance the construction 
of about 80,000 houses thi^ year and that, during the year, private 
industry will I>uild over 500,000, many of which will be rented 
or m\d to defense workers. The housing situation is tied up closely 
with defense Ijecause some people remember what happened iti 1917 
and '18. The laljor turnover in manufacturing plants working on 
war materials was sontetinies LOOO per cent because living con- 
ditions were so unpleasant that the workers could not satisfactorily 
house their families* 



Defense may bring slums 

THE ARMAMENTS industry is being tuned up by the Government 
for capacity operation and the problem of personnel congestion is 
again with us. Business men want to make certain tliat most of the 
former mistakes, whether made by Government or industry, are not 
repeated. They doiTt want to see temporary, makeshift shelters, cre- 
alcd for munitions workers, left standing to becume slum areas alter 
the emergency any more than tliey want government agencies to take 
tliem over and turn them into rental properties in competition with 
private indusUy, 

Many of the handicaps which facet! the liuilding industry in the 
last emergency arc nr,>( inmiiiient today. There is no such general 
shortage of labor and l>uilding materials. Transportation facilities 
are highly improved and will help to avoid the priorities problem, 
Tlrere is no shortage of funds to lend for housing operations. Fur- 
thermore, the higher level of wages as compared with living costs 
makes it easier for workers to meet their payments ff)r shelter. Be- 
tween 191 1 and 1939 average wages in maiiufatluring increased 
from S1L61 to $24,58. Allowing for the change in the cost of living 
of 38.5 per cent in this time, the increase in real wages per week has 
been about 53 per cent. House rents, which are included in the cost- 
ofdiving figures, increased only 13 jier cent, 

Tliere is no indication now that rents will skyrocket. In a recent 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 33 large cities, renti, in 
September, 1940, averaged only 0.3 per cent higher than a year 
earlier and 0.1 per cent higher than in June, 1940, There are ex- 
amples such as South Bend where rents increased 7,3 per cent from 
Ot tulier, 1939, to Uciober, 1940, and in Bridgeport, Conn., where 
there was a 2.9 per cent raise, but in tlie largest cities where defense 
orders have been placed, the average ailvance in rents has not been 
much greater than for large cities as a group. Typical rent increases 
have been about $2.50 to S3 a month. Increases of more than $5 
are exceptinnal the survey reveals. 

In view uf tliis comparatively staitle rent situation, realtors are 
a little skittish about rumors and hints that the Government is get- 
ling ready to apply rent controls. Harriet Elliott, Commissioner in 
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Cliarge of the Consumers Division of the National Defense Advisory 
(^omnusfiion, has said that in some communities where military ex- 
pansion has brought a great influx u{ po<*ple, proteclive measures 
may have to be formiilatecL But at the same time she also stated 
that '*rent contior' was undesirable. 

*'Even where some measures to maintain fair rents are neces- 
sary/' Mii^s Elliott said, '^cooperation of landlords, where tlris can 
l)e made effective, is preferable to legislalion/' 

In a recent statement emphasizing the danger of rent control and 
its effect on building new houses, George W. West, former president 
f the United States Savings and Loan League, said: 
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Certainly there is no more efficient way of discouraging new con- 
strurfit^n (if hfsnies than to limit or wipe out the income on real estate 
ownership and iuves-tinents, 



His cure for excessive rents is to keep on building homes so that 
there will he no shortages. He warned against repeating the Cana- 
dian experience of freezing rents in 30 cities and the eonsec|uenl 
advice of a Canadian insurance oflicial who pointed out that rentals 
Bmust be allowed to increase somewhat if builders and investors in 
real estate are to undertake a program of construction that will 
meet existing shortages. 

Mr. West's idea that iiuilding more houses will stalrilize the rent 
situation seems to have been put to work. According to figures re- 
Kleased by the F.H,A,, 7,768 new homes were financed under terms 
Bo£ the National Housing Act in the first three weeks of January, 
^ 1941, as compared with 4,630 in the corresponding weeks of 1940. 
Ik The greatest proportion of this new^ building was in key industrial 
Bareas where defense activity is heaviest. 
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Homes build democracy 



ALL PAST experience shows that the vital w^ork of providing siiffi- 

Icient and adequate shelter for the workers in industries devoted tc* 
defense activity must parallel, and not4ag behind, the expansion of 
those industries. In the words of Bernard Baruch, housing of defense 
workers is one civilian activity that is essential to war aims. 
Even if there w^ere no defense program, the small homes depart- 
ment of the construction industry has a leading role to play in the 
maintenance of American democracy. The slogan that a nation of 
home owners is a nation slow to wrath cannot be repeated too often* 
Leaders in the industry know that, when the time of readjustment 
icomes, this industry in particular must be prepared to take up the 
lack — become a leader in the effort to reacli a national income of 
$90,000,000,000 without price inflation or lower living standards. 

The industry is looking beyond this immediate period, so de- 
pendent upon government spending- Probably no other industry 
could contribute as mucli to the solution of unemployment. And 
sadly enougli, it is on the small home industry that the most bitter 
attacks on construction are centered. 

Influential men in all branches of the small home field know that 




Toiiai/'s ntoclent kitfjherb in a house of thf^ 
same prift tts ifHf ittt opposite pcig^ has ai- 
1 ti osf € i- 1 f \f itijit-H k I f c he n g a dg e f avai la b fa 
and in most localities a refrigerator und 
stoi^e is included in the purchase price. 



Houses for defense 

The Defence 'H.oumng Ini3u ranee Fund wiU 
providOj only in defense areaa, for 90 per 
cent insured loans up to $4,000 on homes 
for owner occupancy or for rent or for 
sale» Commitments can he made to corpora- 
tions which will be released from untler 
the mortgages when the ten per cent down- 
payment has been met by monthly install- 
ments or otherwise. However* the mort- 
gagor may remain on the paper and rent. 
The D.H.I.F, now proposed as $100,000,000 
will be used only where normal existing 
channels are impractical, but where condi- 
tions are not so hazardous that Uncle Sam 
must take the entire risk, 

— Charles F. Pdimcr^ Dw-fn'm' Hauing CoQrdinatcr 
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Farkchefttf^r^. drvejoprd by the Mriropolh^ 
frtfi tnsurm^ee Company in the Brons, m fh* 
world\% targext single rentid project. If 
eludes SI upttrtm^nt hott^'ies^ /ire thcairrs^ 
two »tor€ buHdittfiit, 



Rich fiold for investmont 

From every fltandpoitit, the buitding of a 
home spcms la be a good, conaprvatlve 
business mv(»sini€'n|, i^nUiely a^-^ide from 
Ihe dividends it will pay In better living. 
And if it Is a con»er\^allve business rit^k. 
with many factors in favor of building 
now. another tremendous fletd 1h opened 
up, This m construction for »lriclly Invest- 
mc*nt purpoacii, the building of single or 
multiple units; not for sale to the families 
that will live in them, but for strictly rental 
purp^J*<'s. Many of the pojii^ible home own* 
ers do not want to own, but to rent: and 
with building conditions; no favorable, with 
the easy financing that is now available, 
this field of mvestment for rental purpoae& 
is a tremendous one that deiicrves a lot 
more attention. 

— /. jV\ Tau. rfVr pftsi4t9ii\ 

Taxes hurt renters 

Taxation ii^ one force which tends to in- 
fluence materially the rtitlo between gro^i* 
and net rents. The efTecl of an increased 
tax in lowering the net rent of property 
is likely to result in makinfj it unprofitabl*^ 
to build new^ homes. In recent years, the 
increasing burden of taxation has tende<! 
to act as a brake on private residential con- 
struction. 

— li'' iff ford I. Kimj, /Vt>/M/or /■/ /it^niM . , 
S'ew Vork tffif r r • 



llii-ie is room for iniprovenieiil. Tin* poiiil is timt they are making 
far more progre>^ than \\ ill he a<ImitU t! hy the ei itirs who harp upon 
jsoIate<l example*^ that are jy>t as detestable to the average builder 
or reahor as they are to any other citizen. 

Granteii tliat the industry is making progros >h>\v K — isii I it lit 
ahoiil tlie same ralt*gory as any other industry that is more tlian 
."SO years old? Too miieh lime is given to compariiig it with llie new 
anil more ciramalie indnslries thai have come a long way in later 
\ears herauH? they slarleil from nothing, Praetieally all types of 
ronsiru* tioiL and partinilarly Imilding e(piipnient, hav(» reached 
Mirh a high degree of perfection that fiiitiier improvements are 
largely a matter of lefineineiit as again>t basic* c haiiges wliieli are 
eommon to the newer industries. Fifty years frtmi now, tlie present 
new and dynaniie industries may be areused of senility and oliso- 
h^seence because they didirt find a way to lick some particular 
problem within a shcnt time. St>me of llietn may not even survive. 

The grealest lianifit ap uf the small honie> industry up to now has 
been the cctmplexity of il> produc^t ami the number of operations it 
takes lo handle a deal. Even the smallest home has approximately 
30,000 paits and is so bulky that it must be assembled on the 
ground. But when that home is completed, the buver is getting far 
more for Ids mrmey than he ecmld have collected for the same 
anuuint or even more if he had made the purt*hase ten years ago- 
Let us take a look at scjoie of tlicse new houses. Compare them 
with almost any house built ten years ago, in some teases only five 
years ago, and yoy w ill find as much equipment packed into a five- 
room house as formerly went into seven rooms. There will be no 
liint of crowding either. 

The story of healing is another litlle detail, Tlie old furnace room 
is now^ a clean, attractive amusement room and, wilh the new forced 
circulation, the lieating unit does not need to l)e in tlie basement at 
alL it might be in the attic . It may fuuftion for air-rondilioning and 
sunmier cooling as well a- for winter beating. Automatic heating 
has freed the family frcun drudgery, and makes the American home 
indeptnident of tlie rigors of climate. It is easily one of the most 
significant contributions to better living* 

Eleven to a bathtub 

AN AIAVAYS popular favorite for comparison is bathtubs. No one 
kufjws why unless cleanliness is particularly sipiific ant of America 
and part of our belter standards. Anyhow tlie dailv bath is as com- 
mon lo America as chopstit ks are lo China. This country has 95 per 
cent of the world's tubs. While the ratio of liathlut)s in the United 
States is cuie tub for every 1 1 persons, the average for the rest of 
the world is one lo every I, AW. In Ejigland three out of every ten 
homes have balhtiilis. In Germany one and one half out of ten; in 
France, one-half out of ten. And compare the present tu!*, or the 
entire bathroom for that matter, with what was available 50 years 
ago. Continuous hot water, any number of eleclric outlets, Imill in 
caliinets and colors to meet the whims of the most giddy glamour girl. 
.Not so many years ago, tubs were huge, clumsy contraption-^ iIkiI 
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would be eyesores today. The general public pi oliably never notices 
the evolution of an item like bathtubs, but among people in ihe 
trade the improvements are just as startling as changing automobile 
models are to the average citiaien — and tlie end is not yet. A new 
tub, just announced, is made entirely of porcelain. It is particularly 
adapted to hospitals because of its sanitary qualities. When it is in- 
stalled, the owtier proliably won't know that he is getting a much 
better tub than he could have bought at any price a few years ago- 

Glamour for pots and pans 

ANOTHER ihhig about bathtubs! Today you can get two bathrooms 
in a $6,000 house. For the same price just a few years ago the cus- 
tomer wouldn't even have tliought about a second bathroom. 

Some more almut plundiing because it has contrilmted so much 
that people take for granted — the very people who had no such con- 
veniences when they were children. More than ] 2,000 towns have 
water works which deliver any amount the customer wants at the 
turn of a faucet and one-third of the water used is hot water. Sewer 
systems and sewage disposal plants have improved sanitary con- 
ditions almost beyond belief and there is many a man living today 
who uses his bathroom for a temporary reading room, who can re- 
member the wintry blasts, which once blew upon him when he visited 
those quaint old shanties that were decorated with wasps' nests. 

Only 15 years ago the kitchen in a $3,000 house was hare of any 
equipment except a tin sink and possibly a small, portable cabinet. 
Today, a kitchen in that same price house will have enamel sinks 
and drainboards, built-in cabinets and other step-saving facilities 
that were not even available in higfi priced houses a few years back. 
Most builders also install a stove and an electric refrigerator in 
their medium priced homes and any house Imilt with a kitchen that 
isn't a veritable bee liive container for pots, pans, groceries, cutlery^ 
brooms and other- housekeeping apparatus, is going to he a drag on 
the market for many months* 
[|^ Better lighting is another unheralded feature of the homes being 
^Duilt today. Comparing light fixtures with tliose installed ten or 15 
years ago is almost like comparing the old kerosene lamp with the 
first electric lamp. Indirect lighting and diffused light which elim- 
inates glare are not only easier to read by, but are supposed to cut 
down the number of necessary trips to an optometrist- Almost every 
room in a house today is punctuied with electric outlets which 
eliminate all the fun the men folks once had in stringing wires from 
1 behind tlie sofa to over the fireplace, but contrilmle a great deal to 
I he peace of mind of a hostess who wants her house well lighted 
when guests call or wants to use the curling iron at the same hour 
her husband is manipulating his electric razor. 

The building materials used in a house are substantially the same 
today as tltcy were years ago^ but the variations and improvements 
are countless. The best part of these developments so far as the 
iistomer is concerned, is that nearly all of them are designed to 
fielp him save, either in first cost or in up-keep. Paint manufacturers 
are working on a two-coat paint instead of the customary three. 



Shelter is not enough 

The general view is that architectural ser- 
vice for low-cost housing is not required. 
That IB wrong. To design a low-cost house 
for better living is a more difficult task 
than designing a mansion. Initial cost muat 
be taken into account, to be sure, but qual- 
ity products must be used to insure the 
owner of low operation and maintenance 
costs. The architect, in his selection of ma- 
terials, equipment and most efficient lay- 
out for this type of home, must add to his 
already large responsibilities the task of 
consulting home economists- Our need in 
this country is not for shelter, but for 
homes which men look forward to owning, 
which must be better built and better 
equipped than the homes they have left. 

— SfiiOri hi. Crairkt*r^ 
General EkcU ic Ca, 



Taxpayers on the ropes 

The real estate taxpayer has become grog-- 
gy with the unjust burdens he has been 
compelled to carry. High taxes are our 
most rigid and chief deterrent to home 
ownership and home building. The way 
to safeguard real estate is to limit by law 
the amount which may be levied upon it 
When you put a ceiling over the property 
tax you have at least taken a decisive step 
toward the adoption of a tax s>''stem that 
will at one and the same time halt un- 
necessary spending and underwrite ade- 
quate revenues for Government. 

— My^rs y . Copper t former ^Qi ftiwr of Qhh 




Country Chih Apartments in Greemboro, 
N. €. About half of aur population live in 
rented quarters — keep inve*stor3 and devel- 
opers on the jitmp trying to mfLnfy the 
urge fur City coitvctile«ces in suburb an 
mtes. 
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ion for pries rise 

TnCTe&ijpji in labor cohIm were* nearly doubl** 
thci.se of buil^lmg materials in the ttve and 
cjno-half per ceni total increase of construc- 
tion cosiB for a ijtandard hou«e in the 
period from Dec^nnber, 1939, to Deeemtjer, 
Ift-tO. L4abor eosls went up 7.8 per cent, while 
building materials were increased 4,4 per 
cent, making a net increase of 5-5 pf*r cent. 

-^Btiflrttti iff Fidrwal Hfmit Loan Bank Bttard, 



Ryle for government risks 

It \^ a perfectly amazing thing that men 
Hhould expect the Government to go into 
ventureii where they will not risk any of 
their own capital. Except for defenise or 
social considerations, the same policies and 
dollars and cents considerations should ap- 
ply in government as In busiinesa transac- 
tions. 

Sax'initt and Ltmn Aitonitltatt of Atlanta 



^Aeeting labor shortages 

Prefabncalion. which has crept f^radually 
into the construction of tajge projects, is 
particularly adaptable to government work 
and is .surely des tinted to play a greater part 
in the industry. If more young men are not 
trained a^ apprentices, and other causes 
of labor shortage go iinresisted, then pre- 
fabrication will grow to offset the scarcity 
of available mechanics. 

to the New Vark Bmldrnff Cmnffcsi 




MrlipC MO'lC 

This was once an allei/ tn PhitadcJphiti 
tinker e houses rented for Sli a month. After 
modtimi^ation ihet^ rtnted for 



Plywood and wall boardj? are designed to save labor co^ts* Insula- 
tion materials depreiss fuel consnniption. Glan??, Iirit k, oeiiierit, lum- 
ber, naiU, slone, steel, copper and all other l»asie materia Is usetJ 
in house conslryclion have increased in variety of types and styles. 
Coinpetition is rampant among the producers and, although the 
cii>tomer may he puzzled a?» to wliich is Ue^i for lii;i pai'ticiilar pur- 
pose, there isn't miicli douhl llial this wiih* variety of materials 
makes a competitive situation from which lie henefit^^• 

F*Jolnd)ly no new development in construction has received more 
pulil icily in the past few years than .standard iziition and prefahrica' 
tioiK Hiiilders are not yet convinceti that thev can sell great <|uan- 
lilies of liDuse^ that are identical liotli in-.ide and out, although llicre 
seems to be no reason why people should object to standardized 
hotises any more titan they oliject to ^^landardi^ced motor cars* 

However that may be, standardization has brougiil huge savings 
that the puLdic has not recognizetL TIie Ijasir floor plan for smull 
homes varies only siighlly from one eiul of this natitm lo the oilier, 
and standardised interiors are common in lioth large and small 
developments, but tliey liave t>een disguised by exterior materials^ 
colors atirl rotif nrrangemenls to avoid mtmolony. 

Honnes f.o.b., assembly line 

SEVERAL successful prefaliricaled htuises are on the market and 
they are making conlinnons progresi^^ although transportation still 
remains a major obslarle in most in^latues, Additifuiat research 
m:iy still bring fortli a product thai will have widi^spiead appeal. 
Mtu cover pressure for defen.se Itouhing is leadiiig ttj greater ac^cep- 
tance of prefabricated dwellings for emergency purposes. A recent 
news release from a steel company describes one particular home 
now in production witii welded steel panel framewtn k and asbestos 
shingles applied over insijlati(*n hoard sfreathing. The house U 
dest riljctl as a demountable steel frame under a roof of sheet steel 
panels and of high salvage value if it should become necessary lo 
ttismantle and reconstruct it elsewhere. Resting on a fountlalion 
and floor slab of poured concrete, with one-eighlh im h as[)halt tile 
laid over it, this two-family house can lie erected by a ten-man crew 
in a single eight hour day. 

Perhaps the greatest value of tlie defense prefabricated housing 
activity will be to serve as an experimental laboratory wherein the 
prefahricated units may be given a thorough testing. 

Critics of the small homes industry center much of their fire on 
cost of the finished product. Builders admit that their greatest 
potential market is made up of families who can afford lumies cost- 
ing from S2,000 to $4,000 but they also advance proof for their 
claim that this market is being tapped — that tliey are making rapid 
progress lo providing suitable housing for all except the very low- 
est inccmie groups. Visible evidence is provided ljy the ten per (*ent 
of F.H.A. inspected homes last year which were under Srt,000, Fur- 
ther testimony is given by F.H.A. figures show ing that in 1940 three 
out of every ten homes were bought by families with incomes of less 
tlian S2.000. 
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Tlje Iej^!?4luni*$3,000 home is no Iniiger sonit^tliing thai exists 
merely in llie iniaginalion. It in no longer luuisual lo fitnl llnee-ronm 
l^oU!^es selling for i^Iighlly more tluiri $2,500 willj h^ss (lian $100 
own payments and montlily installments of only $18 or $20, A 
eveloper in Kentneky is offering either three or four room houses 
down piiyment of $HS and monthly inslallnients of from 
to $15.86. He advertises hardwootl lloors, plaster walls, 
terniile shields, built-in-luhiii, solid concrete foundations, closets, 
;as, water, lights and sewers. 



Channpagne homes on beer salaries 

A THREE- ROOM litnt^e is not a fialaie, IjuI as the old saying goes, 
neither does a nuin drink cliampagjie on a beer salary. There may 
still he a few wishfubthinking soeial workers who would house 
$1,200 a year workers on ihe same basis as S3,000 workers and 
let Lncle Sam pay the difference out oi lax receipts he <u>l[ects from 
those same $3^000 workers, lait realists don't [jelieve that is equali- 
zation. 

They call it preferment. 

Be that as it may, ihe $2,500 house is taking shape. Il has a yard 
and garden, too, as well as the ilistingutshing American home trade- 
mark— a bathtub. Even thougli ft may not last as long as higher 
cost houses ( the builders have every confidence that il will), it seems 
reasonable to believe that the worker and his family would much 
prefer to have their own home at $15 a month than live in a run- 
down old house or an outmoded apartment where they would prob- 
ably liave to pay $15 or more for unsanitaiy quarters. 

One of the most persistent difficulties confronting ihe salesman of 
low-cost homes is the tax situation. When eight or $10 per month 
for taxes is added to a $30 or $40 payment for the house itself, the 
salesman is confronted with a serious obstacle. The following quota- 
tion from a letter written by a Nebraska huiltling materials dealer 
to one of his suppliers illustrates the dilliculty: 

We have had many prospecls ftir homes under our present FJ1,A. 
plan and have no difficulty holding the interest and desire (hi the part 
of lh(-' prospectivp home uuner until the figure for tax payment? is 
computed and added to the monthly payment. For example, the desire 
and interest in awning a home al $2B to $35 per month is good, but 
when S8 to $10 per munlh is added h^r taxes, I can always sense an 
iminediale coolness on the part of the prospet't. This is a mo^t difficvdt 
sales point to gvercoine* 

In addition to the accomplishments of local groups ni llie small 
home field, the basic structural building material manufacturers 
and the producers of other building materials and mechani*ral 
equipment have organized a movement to develop efficient models 
of small homes in low price rat\ges that would appeal to the 
popular fancy. Initiated in 1937 this movement, now called the 
National Homes Foundation^ has grown into an important coopera- 
tive effort by the home building industry to provide its customers 
with more house for their money. 

Each year the program has worked out a number of small house 




HESMITH 

A home of glf^ss block and cement con^ 
stf'itction ft hows the tr^md to ward modern^ 
ijitic design. 



Business phllanlhropy pc^ys 

In 1897 a few rjvic-mind^d citiieens in Wash- 
ington organised a philanthropic isoeiety 
to provide adequate housing for low-in- 
come groups who were living under de- 
ploraljle conditions. The basic idea was to 
demonstrate that it was possible to erect 
dwelHn^:^ whif^h could be rt>nt^d for mod- 
erate sums and which would pay reason- 
able Uiviuiuds to the ntork holders. They 
stai'ted with eight buildings and the two 
companies which evolved from this bus- 
mess philanthropy now have 1^034 apart- 
ments, 630 of which are for white and 404 
for colored familiejj. 

One company has paid dividends of from 
five to ^^ix f j ! c'tmt since the year of Us 
iTirc|iiii he other has paid from 

fmir tfi i. ■ i ■■*^nt. 

The avt^rat^y rent paid by the tenants is 
24 'i; per cent of the income reported as 
received by the tenants. The rentals are : 
two rooms and bath $12.50 a month. Three 
rooms and bMth, from $15.50 t"i $21 a month. 
The avt T,i-r fill three roimi:^ and bath iri 
$16,ST. Each apartment altso ha^ a large 
porch and the rents include water rates. 



Road out of chaos 

We urge that all federal agencies con- 
cerned with housing be consolidated under 
one head and that this head be directed 
ta bring about a real coordination of the 
machinery and a rtial coordination of poli- 
cies. 

^N'i'Ziftpn Farr, Oirripf, past ftrp^identt Ntitffmaf 
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fit (Jrrfpr to phiee more men on johs^ W.P.A. 
used thifi nUI fanhianed methwi to help 
e3:envnte for Alt Ami^riraii €-*nmji in (h* 
SouthwesL Co*f was many tinws higher 
than it tvoiihi have been if modrtn rarth 
movtntf rmtchineirtf htid bem w-st'd» 



Government can't do it 

Low-cost hdusing^ is only a portion of ^ 
much larger problem which communities 
are slruggilng with. Neig:hborhood rc^hab- 
ilitation and redevelopment^ if succesaf ully 
undertaki^n, will solve many of the prob^ 
lem*; which are now presented to us solely 
in the guise of low-cost housing. The ac- 
tivity in which the U.S.H A, Is at present 
engaged, direct governmental building of 
units in which selected families live freo 
of local taxation, is utterly inadequate to 
cope with the magnitude of the need which 
confronts our citicij both with respect to 
blighted areas and the pio visions of decent 
housing for low-income ^rroups. Construc- 
tion of government-owned housing never 
can reach more lhan a minute fraction of 
those who desire and sthould have decent 
housing conditions. 



England is amozed 

A contractor friend of mine bulU a factoi*y 
in England in less than six months, when 
the best time j?cheduJe any British builder 
could promise for the job was approximate- 
ly a year. Not only hist client, but also a 
number of London bulidera showed the 
keenest interest in his demonstration of 
American construction methods and ways 
of sjpeeding work, 

— Thomas Htrldrn. jffrrsidtiit^ 
P. ir. Di^dtjr Lorf'orafwn 



designs, iitiliziiig the hc^i an hitectural and engineei ing talent avail- 
a lite for this piirpos*i% and has made these de^iign^ wiiU^Iy known 
It* iMiilder^ and material .supply dealers who have adapted the dr- 
?-ipn> ti> their Inral roniniunitit^s- 

E\en more staUhng tliaii the improvements in tlie modtnn home, 
more usn-ful than the rt^duetH^ tost, is the modern financing ^hieh 
ha-^ revolutioniml the age-old problem of Iionie-buying, The t>ld 
way involved a first and stnmid mortgage h>an, both renewed at Ire- 
f(iienl Jiilervals and added rosls; a high interest rate and no way lo 
rediiee the principal untl clean np the ilelil at any parlit^uhir time. 
Tl»e new an»nrti/ed loan is an extension of the prineiple worked out 
lung ago by bnilding ami loan associations. It insures proper 5<^lee- 
lion of the site, expert inspec tion of the rnalerials, a low^ interef^l rate 
and a nKnithly payment nsually less than the family ha?^ been ivaviug 
inr rent, dischai gch lite delit and prudiiees a clear title lo the property^ 
at ihi' end nf a definite number of years. 

The etjuity problem in home buying has always been mi>re dif- 
fii'tdt than providing mortgage capita h The nece^^^ity of down pay- 
ments ha> kept niiiny families from achieving iheir goaL In ati 
attempt tu help jnospeetive owners scdve the dowii-pa vment prob- 
lem, savings and loan a^^soeiations have started *"Owo-a-Home'* 
Savings* Clubs in 75 cities in the past yeai . The down payment which 
families will need three yearis from now is feeing built up month 
by month in a savings aeeomit which pays three or four per cent on 
the accumulated Imlance, 

Home owning now painless 

ANY PERSON whi* has iiUegrity and, iheiefore^ credit standing, 
a leasonaldy certain ineotne anel has tlemnnstrated alnlitv to save a 
portion i}{ his income by accumiiLiling a modest down payment^ 
is eligible lo borrow froni a ^^avings and loan association. On the 
average he may take 12 to 15 years lo pay it back. He will pay it 
ill nn^nlhly installments geared to his income. He is able to get 
ci"**dit today at less cost and keep it longer than he has ever been 
a hie io do in history. 

Another significant step taken by the fsmall homes industry h a 
gradually increasing tendency to market its product in one package* 
Heretofore the prospective owner has freejuently had to run from 
rcaltur lo lianker to builder to materials dealer to insurance nnui and 
then repeat the operation until lie became dizzy. This was pioljahly 
caused Uy the internal competitive instincts within different ele- 
ments of the whole industry w^iieh .set manufacturer against man- 
ufacturer, branc4i against branch, trade against trade, profession 
against profession and outlet against outlet. There was no central 
integrating force to firing the groups together and show them the 
advantages of correlation* Today, leaders in the industrv arc mov* 
ing to clear up this situation. 

It is not unusual now to find operative builders and btiilding 
material merchants who are selling the complete joli, even lo seeing 
that tax payments are included in the monthly installments. Others 
are going a step farther and advocating that arcades be established 
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where the rustomer can shop for ii house as the women lolks shofi 
tur potaloe?^, i-hickens and Ivakery goods in tlie same market. They 
>upge^» that everything jirrtaining to n htmse l)e eentralized, iii< lud- 
ing fiirnishiiigN malerials. plafitig of the niuilgage, in^iurance, 
rental offices, real estate departments, contractors and whatever is 
necessary to give the customer complete servifc in one lightly bound 
location. 

Large construction 

IT MAY BE taken for granted that residential building is generally 
recognized as the bat-kbone nf construction — as essential to the in- 
<hiiitry as readin', Vrilhr and 'ritlnnetic is to any cluld who would 
aliain higher educatieni. The algebra and trigi)nonietry of con&true- 
l ion are the huge engineering projects such as bridges, lumiels and 
dams; gigantic apartment projects and factory or commercial build* 
ings that sometimes go almost as far luidergJ ound as they go above. 

In contrast to the home building department of the construction 
industry which inanu fact ores a consumer product, the large coJi- 
t ruction department is mainly concerned w ith selling its services to 
producers, investors and to the Government. Producers buy fac* 
tories, light and powder plants, pipe lines and office buildings. In- 
vestors are particularly interested in large scale i^ental projects, both 
residential and comrnerciab t!iat will yield a modest return on their 
capitah The federal Government- states, cities and other subdivisions 
buy municipal and federal Ijuildings, dams, bridges, sewer systems, 
highways, canals, school bviildings and airports. 

Industrial private construction is stimulated whenever prospects 
h>ok inviting and business coiulilions seem to wai'rant plant expan- 
sion. High interest rates and rising costs of material and labor do 
not ordinarily depress factory building as they do residential build- 
ing. Just as such things as imjuber of marriages and migration of 
families influences home building, so is industrial l>uilding in- 
fluenced by technological development which tnings on obsoles- 
cence and the necessity for a new or modernised plant. The rise of 
new industries; unsettled labor conditions; governmental activities 
such as repeal of the Prohibition Amendment or the taxation of un- 
distributed profits, are some of the influences that help to determine 
^vhether or not employees of the XYZ Construction Company w^ill 
draw their pay checks. 

I Commercial buildings built to rent as store or office space^ al- 
lough usually classed as large construction, are generally consid- 
red separately from factory ljuildings. The demand for them is 
irgely determined by the percentage of occupancy and depends 
lore upon local conditions than other types of industrial building. 
There has been no great demand for this type of building during 
the 1930's or certainly nothing to compare with the tremendous vol- 
inue in the ]920*s when such edifices as the Chrysler Building, 
^mpire State Building and Chicago Tribune Tower w^ere under con- 
^Hruction. The average office building erected in the past five years 
Bas cost only $40,000. 



Bluebells omong the thisfles 

There are still plenty of bluebclLH among 
the this>Ues, and many old buildings are 
i?till desirable and useful space. There is 
a bank building in Providence that has 
been occupied for over 120 year a, and you 
cQuld not get that firm to move except by 
the use of dynamite. The space ia ade- 
quate to their needs and adds to ihe dig- 
tinction of the film by its very anticiuity. 
It h;4H hern modernized again and again, 
added to, made comfortable and sanitary. 
Tbroughout the country are neiK:hbor hoods 
in which there are old buildings which, if 
properly replanncd, could lake on new life 
within the old ^shells. 

F4il£'y and Smith, /V'tt^ Y^rk 



Another ''unknown^' solved 

The problems of air-conditionm^ are being 
simplified by advances on all sides. With 
the air-conditioning industry itself well 
launched in the production of industrial 
uiiltf^ whirh have been tried, tested and 
provfd, the manufacturer who puts in air- 
conditioning today i*5 no longer eKperiment- 
ing with unknown quantities. 

— /, Jij-'(tii\, hifv prcsidriit. The Aitsfin Comf^anv 




Sand and gravel ft>r Shasta dam is stocked 
here after a ft^mile trip by conveyor belt 
shown at top of picture. From these stock 
fiiles the aggreipife drops douyii needed 
to ti eonveyor belt below whieh carries ii 
over the hiil to the mixiitg plant nf fhf ifam 

me. 
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Imf those without sin— 

r;- - ' • . ■ - - ^ ■■■ - i^g^i 

1 • stincc 
, 1 ' . . .- ■ . - = ' J . ' < ui aC' 

tion by private enti?rprtst' and then rabe 
its volcp with a holler-lhan-lhoy at t it y tie 
saying thai private induatrj* "won't," Our 
big drawback has haen the fn Hiiro of mu- 
nicipalities to cooperati* by ' 




A new wareh^uite bmli of brick, concrete 
atid fjUt,\s block. Gretn ttnf of ihe 0kuts is 
cotnbinrd with b%iff colored emimvtt'd brtck 
and terra cot fit, wtth « biuck ti-im. 



However. inoiJerni/^tioii of lliii^ type Iniilfliiig \u\^ assumed con- 
sideraMe iniporlaiire in the pti^i fiAe years. It ha^ averngeil more 
tlian Sl(K),(KIO.rKKJ a year. repre?.eiiling almost half of all nmi* 
mercial building. Store fiuulernizalioii alone ha^ averaged S5*>.0(MK» 

000 exceeding rhe huilding of new sloresi, which has averaged less 
l}»an S }«.(M)0.(K)0. 

Pay and take your choice 

THE VOLL'ME of public conslruclion in eontrast to private building 
depends upon the eommunity's need and that nef*d is determined 
by the standanl of living* A community may need a iniming iioi>l 
or another seh(»ol buihling hut the neetl cannot always lie realized 
in a ''poor'' eonmiunily. The neetl will also be largely infhiem'ed 
by the prevailing Government's attitude toward its responsiliility 
for providing mvh things as electric power, irrigation, schools, 
roads, playgroumls and other public works. The amount f>f this 
typ<^ of tonstruction even under a free-spending government i-^ 
if'gulaleil by the sums allocated for such other activities as relief 
and the currently striking example of armament, 

li sliould he remembered that, despite the construction industry's 
assignment of S2-'>f*(^*(M'0:00{) foi defense, that ^^unl h only one- 
lenth^ or less, of the enlirr jnepa redness program. Money spent ft*r 
lelief or liullets can not lie usetl again for lii^itnvavs or r eel at u a- 
tifjn projects. 

h is no wonder llien that architects, engineers and builders of 
laige ty[ie consinulion look forward to a lime when this country 

1 an again afford a S6.(XHJ, 000,000 new non-resident ial and pnldic 
liuiiding program as it did in tlie late 20%, TJiey are nut desirous of 
building Maginot Lines or Krupp Works which consume rather than 
increase national wealth. The job of building a defense structure 
is not one of their own choosing, but confrontet! with it as the first 
order of business, they are concentrating on getting the job done 

ellicieiitly and quickly as possilde. 

They are aware of the ominous threat of both war and inflation 
antl that very awareness may help to prevent some (»f the mistakes 
and extravagances that followed 1917. 

Rrali>ts in the industry know thaf nu [)cr-ua>ion is needed to 
make contrailors hid on a $17,00{),000 jiowder iilanl at Radford, 
Va,, or a S13iK)0,000 canlonnienl at Camp Shelby, Miss, Even if 
no patriotic motives were involved, the average builder would prob- 
aldy snap up any su<di contract available and apply the old time 
'Miird in hand'' philosophy. But it is bignifieant that leaders in the 
industry are constantly warning each other and llie public that this 
emergency public building program is only temporary— that when 
it is over there will he a relapse unless private construction can lake 
up tlie slack. They donl lielieve it w ill he necessary to go through 
any such period as 1917-18, Then private industrial Innlding prac- 
tically ceased under a gcnernment decree which ruled that building 
projects costing more than $25,000 were non essential unless needed 
for war. Today, construction men are preparing for at least a 16 
per cent increase over last year in construction of commercial and 
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nianufarluring huilJings as well as heavy engineering projects. 
N>me e-^timatea even a? high a;^ a 35 per cent increase. 

The iniihiiiig of new indy^lriat plant?- a natural field for the 
irnniefliale fJeveloprnent ol private huiiiiing program. Tlie num- 
lier of obsolete fac tory hujlding!^ now in u*>e unlielievalile. Except 
r a few notable example» by large corporations, there ha^ been 
ilmo?4t no factory con-lnicti*in -ince the late 1920V. Technological 
iiiiprovement in produtiion methiwl^ ha^ pone forward at a tre- 
mendous? pace, hut comparatively few manufai turer:?* have taken 
idvanlage of new developmenl^ in factory lmilding« They are us^ing 
1^1^940 machinery in 1915 s^hed?^. That is almost incongruous a* il 
uouhl have l>een to haie a^^keil Ahrahani Lincoln to admini<?ter hi- 
job a** Presiilent of the L niled Slale*^ from the h»g cabin where he 
wa^ l>orn m\ from a construction viewpoint, it re^temtilei!; building 
\ narrow-gauge railrfiafl to handle traffic coming from a standard- 
I'auge line. 

Farl Shreve <if ifie General Electii* Co. recently pointed out 
I fiat tlii?* country will be in danger of toeing iU preeminence in 
modern prod Uf t ion method-^ after the \*ar, no matter \%hich >idc 
wins. New buihltng^ and tvpjipmcnt will rrplace that which has U*cn 
Hj^lown up and, ironicalK enough, machinery Imilt in tfiis countr\ 
^Bnd ^fhippcd to KurojK* ma) U* umhI later to v^re*^! trade away from 
^^t^- If the I mtrd Slah*-* is Uj i fmipcle in a trade war after the pre^mt 
hoIocau>K it uill <t*rtainly need the rno^t moilerti eipjipment and 
^Koniplettdy up-to-date factory buililings. It may souml like an f-\^ 
^■reme »»tatf'nicnt now but, unless our industry coniplelely moib 
^Brnirnb there is e%ery likelilioiMl that ft»reign made good^ ialK*ttciJ 
^Hiv ( heap labfu ami mtiderniml fa< loi ic^. ) ^itch a*^ shoe>, lextili^^, 

Icertaui type-^ of machinei y, proce^sf'tl fiHHU and many other prini' 
ii'ti will lie ctm}|M*ting \%illi our i^wn gmwis right in our own >lore!?. 
I Factory models change, too 

♦ »nc I- » n«M*gh In ih-tlii" >p*'rdni^ uj* Aud • n 
largenu'nt of llic pu\a(c iudu^ttial buililingnow unrler wa\. FuithtT* 
more, new faiiorie-* wilt lie needed bu' expamled product ion to take 

I are of grealrr purcha.*^ing piwer when defeuM* s|H'nding reaches 
he grass rool^ in the form of wages. The more alert priHlurer^ of 
cwlav arr builtling their new plants as expatisions !»» tlieir preM*nt 
m t lilies^ but m the back ot their head^ thcv are carrying the tli< night 
l\iAi. it recrfi«i]ciii eoniei«« ihey lan ilemolish the old luiiblings and 
Bponfine their activities! Iti the new. 

^ VI hat i» j*o wonderful about ihe^ new factory buihluig^/ \\U\ 
uiltl ihem anv dttTerrril than tliey were in 1915/ V\ hat tb» \ no 
tnl U*sidi»s a loid, walks aiitl flfwir? 

Perhaps the ren^n will \k' made eviiient liy the following nem^ 
oty denrribing « newr aviatian engine plant in Indiaiiapiilt^: 

tti a re^ t»Katinii«r^ inpw Ivpr of farti,m ivithoul wmdow*, into Mrkirh 
in* r»\ { in **lv ttt- 

•tm, mil .1 hrat is ti. of 

marhinen «nd ihr InkIi hrgi uf th< 

AUtMin lif|ui«l<«>«tled «irp|jifir rniri nr t% fifl*«riii|i mmm produclMMi far 



Opportunity in farm buitding 

I an 



en 
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Bridge constt ttctittn in the old days Nt^tt 
hmxting method wtth f/in pnicii at ri*/ht 
renter^ Atsi* brneint^ wtth c*tble» in^tf ud aj 
rigid materiitl in use today. 



The children lead them 

The causes of blif*ht are not ciifflcult to 
identify. Bad planninj^ and aonmj? prob- 
ably must take; first place. Exccssivo areas 
have been set assidc for commercial uses 
and for multiple dwellings. Traffic hazards 
are another major ca^iitp of blig^ht. Afs thf^ 
on«-chUd and twochlld family becomes 
more characteriatic of American civitissa- 
tion* the entire family life tends more and 
more to revolve around the child, and 
when they can» families will flee from any 
neighborhood where their children are ex- 
posed to the danger of death and mutilation 
from trafOc, Smoke and noi.se also play 
their part in croating blight. When blight 
attacks a neigh borhoodf there is no ques* 
lion but that its housing facilities deteri- 
orate Physical decay and slovenliness cre- 
ate conditions that do not make for social 
health, 

— Sohn C. McC. Mmtkrny, prrsidrnt. 
The Riffand Park Co.. HaJhrnorf, MJ. 




Pqy wqifs on production 



It oufiht to be a tiuii^ni that the employed 
worker, who in recent years has been earn- 
ing on the average around $1,300 a year, 
can earn more only if the employer can 
pay more. And the employt*r can pay more 
oniy ai^ the worker can produce more. But 
it seems to be a fact w^hicb gloomy prophets 
find hard to grasp. 

- £. f*. Palmer, past tr^jidfut. 
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the air fories of tivo rantincnts, ll k tradition that iilghl shifts in 
industry are lesh efliricnt than day .«hifl?, because mm in^linctivrU 
slow dimri during llic night hours. This is not trur at Allis*on, art orrl- 
iii^ to the etlirienry cxjmtI«i ulio arc i^tudyin^ the ofiect^ of ihe new 
type of faf tfjry. Tenificrature and ventilation arc absohitfly conlrolK d 
and ihe iitjhtinj*, from fluoresi^ent tuhrs, is tht* lici^t science has de- 
viswl, ap(>r(>\iniatin^; that of a Mift ^unlij-drl. Thrre i* no dillcrenr*^ 
between night and day, and^ what h more irii port ant, there is no 
ajiparenl dtfT*'renre in the f|uality of work *jr the quantity of work 
from Jihift Ut shift. 

There are no windows or skylights uf any kind and the roi^f*^ are 
covered with five inches of cork inf^ulation. These rondilioni^ make 
for a type of factory unlike any other yet liuih. Ah^^oiute temjieraiiire, 
humidity and ventilalion ctuitro] make not mily for heahh and roni* 
fort of the worker, but al&o make pos«%ihle the uniform mat hining of 
|>arts to fine toh'ranee which trouhl not be obtained if plairt tempera- 
ture varied* 

Windowlcss and atmosphere^controlled plants are tbc^ iieweht and 
most spectacular developjneiit?* in modern factory desigiu They 
are being refommeiided for suvh industries as textile, printing, 
niatdiine tool, aircraft, automotive ami other high-precision nietal- 
working plants where even the moisture from a fingerprint might 
cause rust and ruin a casting. 

Five new ocres beat 17 old ones 

THE SIMONDS Saw & Steel Cunipany^'s new plant in Fitcbhurg, 
Mass,, wlih'h has now been in operation more tlian a year is gen- 
erally used as the classical example to sliow the possibilities of this 
type building. Aecording to a paper prepared by the late W. J, 
Austin, w^io built the plant, this company is now produt -ing more 
in its new* five-acre plant, with 805 machines, than it ever coubl 
have handled on the 1,703 production units winch were distributed 
over 17^2 acres of floor space in its three old plants- 
There are only 56 columns in the plant's single room, which is 
without partitions and has power, water, gas, compressed air and 
other service lines under the floor for maxinrum convenience. Cir- 
cular saws which used to travel 3,280 feet in die old plant, now 
travel only l.O.'SO feet. In the old plant they went up and down to 
four different floors. In the new single-story plant ail the operations 
follow in line. Tliere arc no elevators, corners or partitions to im- 
pede the flow of materials through the plant, everything is in one 
room, the walls form a perfect rectangle and the lighting is so uni- 
form that machines re(|uiring special placing near windov;s in the 
old plant can now be placed where it is most expedient. The pound* 
ing of drop hammers and the grinding whir of abrasives against 
steel is lost in the muffled hum of production as the acoustic walls 
iind ceiling cushion all sounds so that undisturbed telephone com- 
municaiions can f>e made within a few feet of the noisiest machines. 
Although only industries where conlroDed almosplieric condi- 
tions are necessary need windowless plants, builders have found 
other ways of pleasing customers who need new plants hut not nec- 
essarily tlie windowless type. When comparing exteriors of these 
modern, industrial buildings with similar older structures, even an 
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inliaiiied nh^^erver would m>lire at least IWD difTerpiit-es. The mi>tl- 
evil group is lower and more expansive. It lias mnrc! windows. 

The interiors of tltese modern factories are even more difTerent 
than the exterior. Chief difference is elimination of many columns 
\Uiich permits speeding up of factory transporlalion witli powered 
indnstrial trucks^ overhead enines or conveyor systems* Windt>ws 
are m> numerous thiit win(h>w Mash in rnipht he temporarily dim- 
inatetl ami the workejs would slill have more ligiit than can fdter 
tliroijgli tiny clean windows of the older structures. New side walls 
of corrosion resisting metals or glass brick are increasingly popu- 
lar* And word has just been received of a new airplane factory in 
Texas tlial will be virtually Iromljprfmf, Construction is of steel 
and concrete which will bcjul and warp ratlier than Ijreak and en- 
trances are protected by concrete screens to shut out bomb splinters, 
Such materials have brought their own fireproofing w^ith thenij but 
where contents or operations present fire liazards, tomorrow's work- 
men and goods will be protected by built-in sprinklers, some of 
them ready to release a fire smotliering torrent if actuated by the 
heat of a single match held several feet away. 

These new type factories are the answer to critics who lampoon 
the construction industry for failure to keep abreast of technical 
developments. They are visible evidence that the industry is not 
only abreast, but far aJiead of most of its clients' capacity to absorb 
the product. 

Similar progress is evident in all other branches of large con- 
struction. Commercial buildings with improved exterior design and 
materials; speedy and safe lifting devices; air conditioning; sound 
proofing; interior decorating; sanitation and indirect lighting are 
as much different from the old type office building as an automatic 
desk phone is from the old style contraption that had to be cranked, 
A little known feature of commercial buildings is their depth 
underground and the vast networks of varied transportation systems 
^hat are built there to service the Ijuihling. 

Even tunnels are streamlined 

AS FOR large engineering projects, it hardly seems necessaiy to 
call attention to the differences between modern !)ridges, tuimels 
and water projects and those built 40 years ago. In tunnel con- 
struction, for example, only a few minutes are necessary to clear the 
air after blasting operations, A few years ago workmen could not 
enter a tunnel until seven or eight hours after blasting. Men worked 
with pick and shovel and in short shifts. Today the pick and shovel 
work is done by huge muckers, machines that look like a combina- 
tion conveyor and stub nosed steam shovel that remove spoil in 
carload lots and the men can work full eight-hour shifts. Tunnels, 
like other construction jobs, may cost more than they once did but, 
like houses and factories, the customer, generally the taxpayer in 
is case, is getting far more for his money than he did a few years 
o. 

Notable engineering jobs that seem worthy of special mention 
e monthly occasions in the industiy but, either because the man- 



'^Mansions'' for $3,500 

A friend of mine haa sold 100 hou^es^. equip* 
ped with fill Jabor-saving devii-PK— tile bath- 
rooms> automatic heat^ modorn kitchenss, 
and everything^ found a year a^o in a 
$25,000 home — eacli with a monthly pay- 
ment of approximately $45. It is our duty to 
increase production in our industry and 
lower casts by seeing to it that every house 
of $3,500 or more has all these things that 
men and women want when they seek new 
homes. 

— Stuart M, Crqc^i'p, 
Gcttrrai fSh'cttic Ca, 



Low cost projects pay 

Arthur W. Binns, realtor of Philadelphia, 
has achieved wide acclaim for rehabilitat- 
ing old, run-down houses and making them 
available for low- income waj^e earners, 
mostly colored people. Says Mr. Binns: 
*^The 300 housing units rehabilitated in 
our experiment have meant a total pur- 
chase cost, plus modernization, of between 
$1,000 and igl,500 per dwelling^ for good, five- 
toon\ two-story, brick row dwellings. Rents 
do not exceed $4 a room per month. The 
total investment has resulted in a return 
in i?xceHs of ten per cent net, after depre- 
ciation charge of five per cent a year and 
after paying all city and state taxes. . . . 
Private capital and private enterprise may 
yet cause the occasion for government 
subsidy to disappear/' 




This bridge at Jamestot' ^ was erect- 

ed last year. Apparentlif resting on thiii air, 
both arms of cantilever main ^pan reach 
toward each other over SJ^O-foot gap. 
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ageiiKnil hiib not learned llie art of l>allyliooing it> a< e<inijili!^li!nrnt 
or liecaiis<* ihe joh ^eenis coninionpiace to men wlio doiTl Hineli at 
Iri'idging c lijismsi or ninving monntains, the jjulilir knou> lidle of 
\Uial luiilders are at^lually doing, II \> a safr bel that a survey made 
tfniay wtniid >ln*w a laigr projiorlion of the pu!>lie beller inf*)rmed 
un the aceompli?*hments of the automobile, avialion, rubber, insur- 
ance, food processing and cigaretle industries than on ctHistruclion, 
A recent example t«»ok place near a shipyanl on the eastern sea- 
board when a steel form one-lialf block b)Ug and weighing more 
tfian BO tons was fabricated on shore, moved witli derricks and set 
on pilinp^ wliere it could be filhnl witli l oncrclc lo help liuild a 
drvdock- Even the hard-boiled contractor wht> lold the story waxed 
enthusiastic over the vision uf this great steel form waving in miib 
air. !»ut it never occurred to him to brag about it —it was just anollier 
jo\) that had tu be done. 

ffiiwever, one spcitacnlar phase of construction will tiearly al- 
ways loosen tlie toiigm* of otherwi^K* silent craftsmen, A contractor 
or engineer who lias ever had anytliing to do with luulding <buns 
ran spin yarns liv the hour. To hear tlvem is almost eiu>ug1i in con- 
\ ince a listener thai we are living in an age nf miracle>. 

So many magical feats are performed at a modern dam site thai 
it is possilde to list only a few of ihem. The mixing plants are gt>od 
exam [lies. Each one is a factory in itself and may cost as much as 
Sl.OOO.OOO to erect. An operator stands in one of them and. l>v 
pushing a but Ion, he ojiens a gate son»elimes ten miles away. hen 
lliat gate moves, it releases the right size and amoimt of gravel to 
a moving belt tu begin its journey toward the dam site. The belt is 
operated by short wave radio arul so constructed that a jam will 
not necessarily stop the whole operation* 

Some remarkable records have been established at these mixing 
[dants. At Grand Coulee Dam, the contractor placed 20,684 yards 
in one day or 29 Ions every minute for 21 hours. This e*puils 75 car* 
loads of cement- 225 carloads of saud and 325 carloads of gravel. 
In October, 1939, enougli concrete lo build 2S0 miles of two-lane 
corN-retc highwav was placed same danu 

Quick freezing for mountams 

AT THE same site, a coffer dam using sheet steel piling that wonld 
have stretched out 151 miles if placed end to end was birill lo en- 
close a 6()-acre area and every piece of steel was true ked in 30 miles, 
Anotlier feat at Grand Coulee w^as the freezing of a mountain. 
Sometimes excavating work or extremely wet weather will cause a 
mountain to slide — not surldenly, but with a slow creep, like lava 
moving from a volcano. Before tlsis freezing operation was invcfiti^b 
the only remedy was to dig the mnd out at a tremendmis ct)sl. The 
engineers at Coulee drove pipes into (he moving nnul and circulated 
a freezing brine through them. The mountain froze fast and work 
on the dam was resumed. The freezing operations cost $50,000, 
It would have cost $200,000 or $300,000 to have excivaled the 
debris if the mountain had been 



Holping labor produce 

The Improvemr nt In tho pro*luctive powers 
of useful labor depend, ilrsi upon the im- 
provement in the ability of the workirntn; 
ad sf!c*>ntl, upon that machinery wUh 
rhich he works, 

A^datn Smtth, "'Thr HVuM tff A^(1|j<?ju" 



Robbing Petor to pay Paul 

TKt^ ti'nants of govei nment-buiU housing 
(U.S*H.A*) are aubsidiijea by being aUowed 
lo rf»nt U below cost— the lorn thuti ineufi-ed 
by Gm'crnment being paid, of course, with 
increased taxes levied on the incomes and 
property of olhc^r pc^rsons Theiefort*. this 
poliey has all the fU^ments of BociflUsfm. 
government displacement of private in- 
dividuala and compariie5i ay owners and 
managers of property^ and collection of 
taxes from some of the people to subsidize 
others of the people with the re^sult, in 
mj^L effect, of reducing incomes of all the 
former to increase the incomes; of the 
latter —entirely regardless of what Incomes 
the ability and work of any of them entitle 
them to. 

' — Santui'l 0» Piifirr. Chairmatt . 
^^^B Simmnfis Btftfrdman P\ibh,ifnnii C*'rfi)n.ttu''t- 

r. 




He workx n dnm in tfn Rocky Jlfowrt- 
ffiifi.^. Minimum wut/eH run frfim 87 cents 
to $t.M an hour. If he wtm an ind^4in lA.^orfc- 
inij on a dam m Indin he would get seven 
centu a day. 



dam site. 



pernn 



hitu ihe 
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Tlie greatest numhtM' of men employed on Grand Coulee al any 
uiie time has lieeii 7,000- An ohserver from Inilia staled llial, if the 
job were done in his eounlry^ it would lake 7^000 donkeys and 
42,000 men wlio would get less than seven cents a day in wages. 
The Amerii-an workers on this project averaged 87 cents an hour 
on the first contract and 5L08 on the second contract which is the 
finishing job requiring more highly skilled lalior. 

Experiments carried on while this type of construction is under 
way frequently enable contractors to do similar work at less cost 
on other jobs- One example was the development of a cooling sys^ 
tern* When concrete is poured in huge masses it generates heat and 
expands. ^S^^en the mass begins to cool, it cracks. At Boulder Dam, 
the engineers embedded pipe every five feet and circulated brine 
for six weeks, Slu'inkage that once took a century to complete was 
thus effected in six weeks and contraction joints could be sealed al- 
most immediately. The same principle in modified form is now 
applied to other forms of construction, notably bridge piers and 
concrete floors* 

Truck tires thot cost $1,000 

ANOTHER cost reducer in large scale excavation work has been 
the remarkahle development of mechanical earth moving machinery 
such as shovels, scrapers- bull dozers, trucks that will move as much 
as 25 yards of earth at one loading and drag lines with shovels that 
take 18 cubic yards at a bite. The average load in a one-ton truck 
is one yard. A single tire on the 25-ton trucks may cost as much as 
$1,000. The result of all this mechanical development has been 
the reduction of earth moving costs to as little as five cents a yard 
whereas the old method witli mules and scrapers would cost several 
times that amount under most favorable conditions. 

The old type, hard-bitten, tw^o-fisted contractor who personally 
super\4sed big construction jobs is gradually passing away with the 
mule skinner and tlie hod carrier. Crew bosses do the supervising 
on the job while the contractor does the work of organization and 
management on a scale that is seldom equaled in any other branch 
of industry. On a project like Grand Coulee or Shasta Dam, it costs 
the contractor $100,000 just to prepare a bid. Wlien he gets the 
contract he may have to divert a river ; build a tomi; provide roads, 
shows, and doctors for his people; and perhaps build a power plant 
or construct a power line 100 miles long over mountainous terrain. 
When he is ready to go to work on the dam proper, his job is prob- 
ably two-thirds done. 

Wlien his work is in the city, his problems are just as complex- 
His deliveries must be planned so accurately that he won't have 
300 trucks lined up on a busy thoroughfare waiting to unload. 
Building materials must arrive on schedule or several hundred men 
will have to be paid for sitting around* A tremendous amount of 
paper work must be supervised to satisfy the Government's yen for 
figures and to provide insurance for workmen who may be injured. 

Perhaps some of the defense jobs will offer the true test of con- 
tractors* ability for organization. Imagine if you can, a contractor 



Thp^ rankii of i^on?tti^ction wiechanies today 
are fuU of i'el fra tis. Tiurr hns been mtich 
talk of a shurtn^/v rj/ n/iees. Union 

Imider.^ defiy that n shortage dvUts — con- 
fractors cite examples to show lack of 
tikiltcd mechatiicH when needed^ 



Why new liomes for poor? 

We will all agree that th^:,^ best way to build 
homes, the American way. Ls throufjh pri- 
vate initiative with private money. Of 
course there is a class of citizens ii\ the 
lower income gJ*oup for which new homes 
cannot be provided by private initiative; 
and they must be housed, just as they 
must be fed and clothed. It is important 
that thoy have as good housing as can be 
devised for them, with reasonable comforts 
and fresh air and sanitation and play- 
grounds and school and church facilities. 
But I am not sure that they can be pro- 
vided with new housing* They do not drive 
new automobiles, if they drive at alL They 
do not always wear new clothes, which is 
too bad, but they may be clothed more 
warmly than they would be with the new 
clothes they could buy. 

— /. Tdf^v vti-e preside tit, 
fS't-vt'riuu'usrr' Sahs CiK 
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Brvernt yenrn a^o ihc cement indiwlr-j/ di> 

veloped a pracefts far mixhig cement u ifh 
orilinnri/ sotl to sfirr cost ft on t^onxtruff 
of secondary r<Mi(is, Thousnnds of mth s 
have been built and provrn mtisftwtorit. 
i^hoto shmt^H cvmt nt bn^tt Hpotted at re- 
qnirvd ftpneitU} in prcptirution for opettiittf 
and ftp t r ading. 



Thinking need» modernization 

The avf^rag*^ blightt^d area in America can 
be saf(»ly modernized by new comniercial 
buildings only if the enterprise is based 
on the poaijibilities of population growth 
or stability. In thesne cases, the investment 
of new capital ahouid not be thought of 
as possible unless there ha^i been consider- 
able pianning thought given to the enter- 
prise, because what we need most of all 
moderniEatlon in the thinking about the 
whole problem of the commercial building 
AS well as in the plumbing fixtures that 
may go in them* 

— Rfttf^h T/tcrnirtif tValkrr &f 
rat»r)jivj. IVolktr, Fi?ify and Smith, Scu- Y&rk 



How cities grow great 

We shouUl have a constant ftow of venture 
capital-^for most private capital is ven- 
turesome* Thanks to Queen Isabella and 
the many great entrepreneurs in our his- 
tory lA'e have built the greatest nation on 
earth. We can continue to build America 
only if private enterprise is not hajidicap- 
ped in its desire to take risks and supply 
venture capital. The reason that one city 
may be blg^^er than another is not neces- 
sarily due to orthographical location, but to 
the fact that it had a few great men willing 
to bet their dollars on their own commu- 
nity and make it great. 

— Gtiirpk* IV. H\*ft. /Ti'jtdfiTrf, fiirjt Fi'dfral Saxnttfjis 
mid LiHiti Ait'ti of Atianta^ ttiuf pau prmdrttt 
of Uitited States Sat^nfj^ and Lmn Leatfttr 



being askvil to pioviik* 1 K5()0 Imilding nuH-lkuiirs al onre in j^ay 
Corpus Chi i^li. Texas, It would lie as «-asy to find 15,000 rliickeri- 
kers, oveiniphl, for a job in Wuf^hinglon, D. And after these 
arinit s of workers are asst*nildetl, there is the problem of organized 
lahor and nnion wagt^^. At a snuill town in Kansas, tlie Government 
rei enlly wanted 3,000 or 4,000 rarpenlers and himilreds of shet I 
metal wcnkers. Iliere were few in tlie immediate vicinity and no 
union men at all Naturally the contraetorH sent to Kansas City for 
Ik Ip and passenger earhnids^ of mechaniejs came a-running, Iml ihey 
w<uildn*t woik witti the local hoy*; wlio di*hrt have union eards. 

Union wage for country boys 

SINCE the Seerctary of Lahor has set a wage seale at tlie rate pre- 
\aihng in Kans^is City for skilled hthor in ihis area, the unions or- 
ganize llie eounlry lioys, w lio suddeidy find their wages raised to the 
^anie le\el as tlieireity eonsius'. The iiewspajiers stjuawk. the iiniiins 
eash hi on initiation fees and eilixens prote;>l against paying ]ourne\ - 
men carpenter wages to many of the new, inexperienced workers 
who are given skilled eraflsnien*s rathig. In the meantime, the con- 
tractor is supposed to act iva trouble-shooter^ adjust ihe dilTeiences 
and not lose a day's time unless he wants to fiu feit tlai pl'H.^Il^ fi)r 
fa i hire to finish the cantonment on a given date, 

Ftiithermore* the ctmlracltn on cantomnent Jobs mu!?t W(*rk under 
stringent eonlractuat ohUgations that are hotind up witli yards of 
red tape antJ conipIi< aU*d hy imprerliclahle moves. Thus one con- 
IracLor was asked to [>ul iij) a soldier city in Leoi^ Iowa. When he hail 
started to assenihle his equipment it was decided to move the camp 
to Linevi]h% Iowa. The Governtnenl then found something wrong 
with that site and the camp was finally moved to Rolla, Mo, It'> 
rather dilfictdt for a contractor to estimate liis costs under such con- 
ditions. Some criticism is also leveled at tlie fixe<bfee system wliere- 
hy the contractor agrees to erect a cantonment for a flat fee. It works 
like this. Say an ordinary single barracks costs about S8,0fX). The 
Government agrees to pay the contractor $2 10 or three per cent of 
the cost, for construction. If changes in spci^i heal ions ov otfier con- 
ditions raise the cost to $12,000, the contractor still gets only 1210, 
Under the old cost-plus system he w^ould have obtained an additional 
three per t ent for the extra $4,000 cost, liut under the fixed-fee plan 
he obtains no additional compensation unless it is decided to build 
a larger camp. In that case he would receive extra compensation 
for the adtlitional buildings, but at the same $240 rate. The fixed- 
fee system is only usetl when it is impossible to make competitive 
liids due to the Government's uncertainty as to exact location or she 
of the cantonment. And even under the compe'iitive hid system^ his 
profit n)usl not exceed six per cent. There are few linsiness men who 
would think that six per cent w^as an exorbitant jji^ofit under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Some folks might challenge the ability of construction men to 
han<lle management problems and point to the newspaper head- 
lines that scream about jurisdictional strikes. The truth is thati, since 
August* 1939, almost no stoppages lasting more than a day or two 
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Ivave been caused l>y dij^putes^ Iiehveen the unions afiiliated with the 
Building Trades Riant li of tfie A. F. of L. The public lias been 
niisbHl l)y newspaper ai licles lluU play up t!ie l)eginning of a >slrike 
I>ut give little prominence to its speedy settlemeiiL Disputes between 
A, F- of L. and CJ,0. unions seeking a foothold in the building 
trades have also been falsely played up as jurisdictional quarrels 
among tlie old established unions. However, the Assochited General 
(.'onlractors and unions got togetlier in 19^9 and Avorketl out ma- 
t'binery for adjudication of jurisdictional disputes which authorises 
spot decisions by tlie president of the A. F. of L* Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department and appointment of a referee with 
])0wer to make final decisions in case of appeal. Since this arrange- 
ment was made, stoppages of work due to actual jurisdictional dis- 
jHites have become rare. 

There is one thorn sticking in the craw of the construction industry 
that its managers would like to see plucked out. That thorn is let- 
tered W,P,A. Opinio!>s differ among men in the industiy as to the 
benefits they may or may not have derived from government help 
in the past six or seven years. Some maintain that F,H.A. ant! 
the Federal Home Loan Bank's contribution to the housing situation 
have been prime factors in creating the present favorable situation 
in residential building. Many others fear that the 19 government 
departments concerned with construction will eventually metamor- 

I phose into ]9 octopcan tentacles to reach out and strangle the in- 

L dustry in a socialistic ettihrace. 

Regardless of their feelings on various phases of government in- 
fluence on construction, they are practically unanimous that W.P*A* 
ought to he shackled before it becomes a government monopoly. 

New rules every deal 

AMONG tlie most annoying features of W.P,A. are its persistence 
and a tendency to raise the ante every time a liand is dealt. For ex- 
ample. 16.000,000 out of a 140,000.000 C.A.A, appropriation was 
dealt out to W.P.A, to build C.A.A. airports. But the W.P.A.'ers got 
it up to $10,000,000 and they probably expect to get more. 
P Ab an example of the work being done by W.P.A, that ouglit to 
be done by private contractors and as proof that it is being done 
today when relief rolls are supposed to be shrinking, John P, Co)^le^ 
president of tlie Building and Construction Trades Department of 
the A* F, of L., submitted the following report of W.P.A. projects 
inder way on an air base at Tampa, Fla.: 

All clearing and gradipg at base. 
All drainage on base. 

All nju^h grading on ranvtay and hangar suites* 
All tunnels and concrete work for electrical night lighting system 
on base — also, laWng of electric cables on this job ander supervision 
of contractor. 

Complete construction and erection {including carpentering, elec* 
trical, plumbing, concrete work and heating instaliatiun and painting ) 
of approximately 25 barracks and office buildings, also three large 
warehouses at base. 

Complete construction and erection of three large concrete garages. 



*'B1ight'' worse than slums 

The problem of American cities ii? not 
filums. It is something much more difficult 
to overcome. For want of a better name 
we caU it *'hUghtJ' A blii^hted area is one 
where the owners have lost interest in 
maititaming their properties In good con- 
dition. 11 is an aiea whiMe the individual 
owner feelii that thv rece.ssion of the en- 
tire neighborhood does not justify him in 
trying to stem the tide alone. It is this 
creeping bSight which is earning the ex- 
odus to suburbs on the part of all those 
who can afford to get away from the areas 
affected. Blight means declining neigh- 
borhood morals. It is the cause of sagging 
real estate values. It is a unique American 
problem which cannot be met by imported 
formulas from abroad, 

—Johti C. McC. Mowbray^ pwisMenft 
The Rtitiiitd Park Ttt.. BaHiwiGr^, Md. 




lyisulating mat (rriaTji of many varieties are 
one of most striJcing deiyelopments in past 
j$ jjear.^. Help to cut labor and f uel costs— ^ 
add to comfort in summt'r. 
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GogI tor *he future 

It l?i nrjt necessao' to depend upori existing 
boulevards i« carry motor traffic thmuj^h 
thtr heart of a city when fie vaied highwavF 
are built- Such highways chti run dnwn 
alleys, over houses, and can mak^ uae of 
railway riKhls-tjf-way. Wher<* the necei*- 
sary titles can he cleared, a giK^at con- 
venience to motorists could hv provided 
In el&vated highwayiS foliowing the rail 
lines already piercing aorne of our cUies- 

— r. C. Idrti. Seitfftary. 
Amt^itm Inttittiir of Sttel Cimjitructivtt 



I *, >J 



What to do mith decaying bnisiness seclions 
is a number one prohU tn to invest m.mit and 
CQn^itnwtk*n men. Pin us are undvr trtiif 
whrri^hif th**y wilt titU'tnpt to biiUd com* 
plete new neighbarhcHHif! in thefie bUtihted 
areas. 



InsUllalion of temporary dt^ctrir power litips throughfvul the Ijase, 
IV lie rev er needed . 

Will huilil afjproxiinalely 90 more l>uilflifig?i at hmc, and do all 
wcirk exrepl electrieal. [>IujnKin^ ami heatitif!; it*>lalktii:>ii - jjarl of 
S(i(K),nOO rotitract. 

Build all u>i\d^ tm ha&e, and have obtained S500,(){KJ project Ifir 
two Toaih leading to l>ase. 

Have appruxirnalely 3,500 to ktX)0 ineu now at work on base. 

Like liusiness^ men in any other industry, employers tn tlie con- 
si rtiet ion field are wondering what will happen lo their hui^iness and 
llieir workers when peace is finally declared. Regardless of the out- 
funic, most of ibcrn helieve that the job of replatinitig and rehuiki* 
itig our cities will make their indu^tiy iildispen^>ahIe, and llieit 
pKiduet most sought for, in a i^tricken world seeking to gain its 
t'tjijilibrium* 

Holland offers an example of what a country may do when a war 
umung lite ncigidiors di>riipts iti^ own l)usines>?^* Her principal husi- 
iwss liaA been inlernattonal tiade, but the last war and the rci^uhing 
trade luirriers had hemmed her in* A great merchant fleet was rust- 
ing in the harbens. S«> Holland rebuilt her country. In 1919 there 
were 1.380,000 hoiise,^ in HtdUind. Between 1919 and 1934 they 
atlded 658,000. or almost 50 per cent. 

Cities need new dress 

IN TFfE Ijiiiled Slater im even bigger jol> needn to be done. Millions 
of bousei^ are needed. Thousands of oh.solclc fadorien, stores riiid 
oHice l)uildings demand replacement. But replanning and rebuilding 
o( (Mil I ities and highways to meet the demands for business and 
icf realitni of a people oti wheels is a task tliat might startle the 
imagittalion of Jules Verne, 

(Uir cities have int^ leased their potential area of urbanization 
aliont 15 times in the past 30 years and have left Idighted areas that 
comprise as much as one4hird of the old cities. They are peppered 
with decayed s^pots from the core to the edges. The very hearts of 
some citit^s which were liubs of activity 35, 30 or 75 j^ear^ ago are 
now almost ghostly compared to their former l>rillianee antl streets 
that were inadequate for horse-drawn trallir in tljoHc days are now 
more tlian ample for the limited amount of motor traflic needed to 
service the district. 

In onedtnvnlown business district a recent study revealed that the 
aggregate market value, estimated on the liasis of sales, had de- 
creased ftom S156,200.000 in 1914 to S61.6a0,0CM) in 1939. In 
Ihis same period, the aggregate assessed valuations of property in 
this district had decreased from 8136,496,000 to 897,757300. Cer- 
tainly the city government and other taxpayers in the city, as well 
as the owners of this central proptnty, are affected adversely by such 
depreciation. 

Everyone knows the situation regarding tenement housing in 
cities and the necessity for providing adequate shelter for the low- 
income groups wlio inhalrit these squalid sectors. Every city *lweller 
alsfj knows that sections of his town whicli now seem habitable are 
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on the xs^ay to becoming slums within another generation if their 
decay remains iinchecketL Every airtoinolHlc clriver is aware of 
congestion problems in business distriels lIuU ran only lie remedied 
by rebuiWing and replamiing, 

Wliat can he done about these seemingly impossible situations? 
Obviously, these old l)uildings and entire sections of cities cannot 
be towed out to sea and dumped, nor can tlicy be sold for junk. 
Tenements catuu>t be razed overnight atid iheir occupants put in teiit 
cities. People with automobiles are not going to throw them away 
because they can't get parking space in a crowded downtown area. 

Research without test tubes 

BUSINESS men connected with all phases of the construction in- 
dustry, like the modern enterpriser in all other progressive indus- 
tries, have called in the research men. Plans for reimilding oirr 
cities haven't reached the blueprint stage, but neither was nylon 
or the radio or Rockefeller Center developed without painstaking 
research, experimentation and development* Studies are being 
made, experiments are under way and some good samples ah^eady 
in existence indicate how the problems of rebuilding may be solved. 

The majority of business men agree that one experiment has 
gone far enough. They do not believe that the housing problem in 
large cities can be solved by federal government expenditures for 
new buildings. At best, large-scale housing projects of IJ.S.H<A. 
serve only to demonstrate one method of approaching the proldem. 
At the worst they will kill off local initiative which is needed if our 
cities are going to have their faces lifted- 

No public-spirited citizens have any quarrel with the federal 
puiilic housing objective of eliminating bad housing. But there are 
objections to the metliods the federal Government uses. Realtors 
grant that they have found no way properly to house income groups 
rni the SI, 200 class or lower, but they suggest that a better method 
than providing suljsidized new housing for them would l>e to 
subsidize their rent payments* Rental aid is not proposed as an 
-ilternative to public housing, but as part of a comprehensive pro* 
gram that would include the whole commmiity. That program would 
include modernization of old houses and rehabilitation of blighted 
areas to make them suitable for the low-income groups. Those who 
need rent assistance need not, and preferal>ly should not^ live in 
government-owned dwellings- It isn*t an equitable or safe practice 
to provide better homes at taxpayers* expense for $1,200 income 
groups, when the $2,500 group is not only paying its own way, but 
is forced to live in less acceptable quarters than the subsidized 
$1,200 group. 

The United States Housing Administrator has said that a maxi- 
um of 15 per cent of the population would have to be rehoused to 
o the complete public housing job. This would mean new housing 
or 4,500,000 families and, at the present average cost of U,S-H-A. 
rojects, would cost some $20,000,000^000. Obviously such a huge 
penditure is beyond realization, unless we are going completely 
cialistic or totalitarian. 



Challenge to business men 

I do not foeliev'e our business men, oliam* 
bers of commarcc, invei^tment g^roups, civic 
organijCrations and public offlcials have be- 
come so jgterilc or obliviouM of the basic 
welfare of their communilies that they 
cannot organize to deal effectively with thia 
problem of downtown business districts. 
We are individually wiUing to accept an 
imposisibie situation hoping^ each by him- 
self, to escape total consequencea through 
some fortuitous circumstance. 

^iiiiriand BartholQnwxv, vH^ i>jatmrr, 
St. Lauis, Mo. 




When nearly eue-r i/one used a comtrtoit car- 
riei\ pedefttrian& alone created the moi^t 
congestion— today 'S greatest traffic puzzle 
is not the pedestrian J but his antomobile. 
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Civtlizaftoii demonds cities 

Tiirro ha.- bct'n much tafk of deccntraliza- 
ticm and iidvaiii agi'i? That aeciut^ from if, 
but modi^rn clvillEaUon demands cUi*fs. 
Our countr>' cannot afTord lo bc*? wasted a 
aub^^ttinlial percentage of the groat wealth 
in builtJmgs or thv large capiial invest- 
merit in business that is reprf*«»^ntecl in oui 
large central buslHf^ ' ■ 



A new prafession beckons 

Mnny mstitutions neetl profeaBfonal real 
estate manii^ement, ari(S Hi'rvicirifc tif Jirop- 
erlies cmtsidt' tho fJtei^t'nl field of manage- 
ment is begin rdng to open up as a new 
manai^ement activity Maintenanci- r>f 
Hhyntcal hurldmgi*. Mipplie^, lawn>i. equip- 
ment, cleaning and decorating problem.^ 
by tramed professional raon leaves the* 
OTf^aniZniion free to handle its cilher afTair*^. 
Member.s: i*f our institute are already serv- 
ing hoispitals. schools, churches, airports 
and golf cour^ies There is much property 
thai ni^eds to be manai^ed that in not pres- 
ently in the hands of skilled manat^cr^. 




Eoad const met ion ,. , / ;j/7 

xubttrb in the latt ift9&'^. Mo^ft praiseworthy 
employees ttwre those who €o%tld get most 
out of horses xtHthottt abuttint^ them. 



Wiiiil llini. if iu'itln*r IniHiiir-- iri>r povprnnK*nt run <ln ihis rnni- 
picle leliuilding jcili i»f l^itli i!(>uiit4>\v[i iimJ it'>itjriituil ai*ea.s h ihe 

VVhal J!, called for is the rrearifiii of a new npighhorhood iinil, 
et ononjif ally .sound and soriallv *!t*Hijah]t\ to take the plare of worn- 
out areas. On its owik [irivale enkTfirise ean dt> linle nuire llian spiti 
lehahilitatioiK (hvners(ii|i i> too ditTiised and lioliiing> too seallered 
Ut make possilile llie large-stale. ronligU4>u^ Mock relialiilitatioii 
wiiieh alone can be effet live, IManning coiitnd tiy ihe nnniicipal gov- 
ertniu^nl i> also e^Hs^ential if a neiglilKtrliood eliarac ter is t<i l»e estalj- 
Ifshf'*! aiiel fuaiotaineiL The single l»loek is Urn small a unit to prciteel 
ihe mdiudual hiiildingand area.-* must he dealt vvilh on a neighbor- 
hood basis. Rebuilding on anv M-ah' approximating ihe siice of lln^ 
prid*Iem is out of the ([ne^^lion for finaneial reas«*n*^. 

But suppose that a City Planning OHntnission in associalion with 
experts td r(»(»perating banks, insuraiiee eonijianies and other pri- 
vate investment il1tere^ts, \Miuld develop a plan fur reltniltling the 
entire area with perfia]*^ sunie of the adjoining distriets as welL Soeh 
a jdan ucnihl desipnate the sections which appeared most suitable 
for business — whtdesale. retail or both; other seelions whidi might 
be rebuilt successfully with ]nph*|>riee apartments; otherr^ for 
medium rental residences and still olliers where htm sing for low- 
income families would i>e built. The city wtHiUJ eonlribute com- 
preiicn^iive planning such as traflric arteries^ parks? and play spaces, 
proteelive ztniing. 

riiis lyije planning i> not etliereab In tliis ilay tif atlvanced man- 
agemenf antl <nganizal!<m il is lioth possible and practical. There i.s 
one great drawback and that i.s the diHieulty in a!^sembling the nec- 
ei^iiary land tracts. But e\en that prolileni is on the way toward solu- 
tion. In New Vcu'k. Illinois and Miihigan, legislaticm now shaping 
up will permit the organiication of tH)m|)anies similar to puldie 
utility corporations that will have llie right of eininenl domain. 
These companies will have state power to condemn and Iniy the land 
antl property necessary when it is thought advii^able to rehabilitate 
a < ityV blighted area, Togellier with that [jcmer they are asking 
tliat the lax valuation in the area to be rehabilitated remain at its 
present assessment for a period of ten year:* to give the project 
chance to become a going concern. 

Tax vacation means revenue lofer 

SIMILAR coucessions arc often made lt> bankrupt imojkmIh^^ ni 
process of rejuvenation. Instead of immediately raising taxes t>n the 
basis of estimated capital appreciation, the city gives the cor|)ora- 
tion the opportunity to prove its earning power and to make a start 
toward amortizing its iiulebtedness before putting tax increases 
into effect. 

The ability of private enterprise to organize. Imild and manage 
the large-scale operations necessary in any plan of this type has 
already been proven. One prominent example is the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company's Parkrhester development in the Bronx, New 
York City. It is the largest single rental housing project in the coun- 
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try. It will cover 129 acres; will include 51 apartment linuHe^ 
with gaiiaf^es. five llieaters, Iwo store Iniildingj^ and ii renlrHl lieal- 
ing plant, a total of 59 buildings; is roughly eslinuiled lo rust 
$65,000,000; and is planned to accommodate 12,269 famllieH in 
suites of varying sizes. 

Another older example with more than a decade of history liehind 
it to prove its soundness is Chatham Village in PittstmrgtL Its suc- 
cess today indicates that the large-hicale planned convrn unity, so- 
cially integrated and controlled, held in a swingle ownership over a 
period of years, will be secure from many of the perib of invasion 
that beset the ordinary district of single family homes. If the dis- 
tricts are large enough aiiil wisely ailministered they can be main- 
tained against neighborhood depreciation legardless of what may 
happen in other parts of the city. They do not become obsolete and 
can always be counted on as laxpayitig-^ civie a^^sets, 

^ The great parking space mystery 

WHEN considering the modern izat ion of cities, it is impossible to 
neglect the automobile influence. It has brought problems of con- 
gestion and decentralization that will continue to have increasingly 
important effects on the construction industry. A satisfactory meth* 
od for parking cars is still a mystery, Miisl separate space be prc^- 
\ ided for them either on vacant lots or within iKiildings specially 
ronslructed lor that purpose? In some cities new business buildings 
are no longer placed at intersections, but away from the corner and 
tlie expensive corner land is devoted to a terminal for the automo- 
biles. In other cities drive-in markets and suburban branches of 
downtown stores are drawing some of the downtown traffic to less 
v ongested areas. 

A few years ago an effort was made lo solve the embarrassment 
f>f central areas by spectacular street and highway programs which 
funnelled all the traffic into commercial centers in record time, but 
that only increased the parking troubles. When people used com- 
mon carriers exclusively to bring them into downtown areas there 
were few^ terminal problems. But today the capacity of a business 
district is measured in terms of automobiles in ever increasing de- 
gree. Majority opinion is that cities must have this central district 
where most of the people do business. 

That leaves the planners with two great tasks on tlieir bands. They 
must provide terminal facilities for automobiles and thoroughfares 
must be created and maintained for moving vehicles. Express high- 
ways, either elevated or depressed, seem to offer the best solution 
l^or moving traffic, hut the terminal problem is far from solution. In 
H|ny case there is a big job aheati for construction whenever this 
Kountry cuts its pattern to fit the desires of John Citizen who wants 
Ub go to w^ork and to market in his own automobile. 
^1 Highway builders and material suppliers also perked up their 
^nrs a year or two ago when highway authorities outlined long 
Wange plans which have been estimated to involve a |50,000,000,0(K) 
xpenditure over a 20-year period* This sum was intended exclu- 
ely for new construction, including rights-of-way, and to be di- 




Tiw development of modern highxvay^ is 
really in its infancy — Within 10 or 15 years 
this tif'pical e^umplf^ of fine eansfTucHon 
mtiif tvclf l)t' tts ohKoifie tus the highivay 
theii are. b^iilduitj in picture on oppomte 
page. 



Dobbin cauld hold his own 

Many cities are witnessing traffic moving 
in their central business districts at speeds 
of five and six miles an tiour a speed no 
greater than wa^! xhe movement of horse- 
drawn vehicles before the coming of the 
automobiie. Thiis congestion is having a 
serious elfect upon the whole processes of 
construction^ building and planning within 
every city in the United States. 

—Dr. Miih r Mr( iiiiftfck. djrrctor, 
Bfn'cftu for TrafftL- Ri^sfitrch, Tuff Utuv^niiy 



Code makers go wild 

I have maintained for years that a build- 
ing code is a glorified specification and is 
an insult to the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people. I can cite 5'ou in?^(:mce after 
instance of building codes wi in, n far be- 
yond the intent of the law. rui,] the intent 
of the law waa the police power to protect 
the safety and health of the occupants of 
the building. 

—IValter R. McCornactt. Dmn,S^h0oi of 
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New York*s w^Ht aidfi elevuted hiffhrcaift 
here shown under cornet met ion ^ is httihd 
ail the forerunner of mumj another that will 
nlieviate traf^c coni/rfiiion. 



No freedom without properly 

Why in our f^yaLrm of enleiprtst* fre«''^ Ii 
is a fre<; ayait^m becaut;p II a J>r^vat^^ 
system. The reason for this ig simple. M^n 
cannot possess freedom wMhoyl the means 
to defend it. The only way that I know 
by which the ordinary citizen ean defend 
his freedom Is through his right to own 
propeny. whether that l.s a home, an in- 
surance policy^ stocks or bonds, a savlngi* 
account, a farm or a business. Take that 
right away fj-oni Mr. Average Citizen and 
he Is at the mercy of his Government, and 
that means in practice at the mercy of 
the people who are running it, 

— ^. P. Pnimrr, f^^if t*tfMidc»t 
Aiutriated Cetacrni Cmitrtii^tors of Amrh^o 



\ khi\ between majt>r rural Ijiglnvay^ and main arteries in cities. 
Such li progratn would nmre ttian doirlde tlie aniomvtjiow being used 
nn .siftiiliir I'einstjirdicjjT, 

TdiA |)r(»grani haj^ been temporarily alter*'*! by a swilrli-yv*_*r l*j 
tlie Governnieiif s demand llial [ugliway eiin.slruclion and mainte- 
nani^e should be centered on |>repare*hies.H needs. The defense road 
rnap in* hides 75,000 miles, 30.000 of whirh are main arteries. On 
ill is main road network arc a hunt 2,000 bridge!^ that need alterinp 
an*] 1 kOOO miles of pavement that need strengthening beeause lliey 
will riot vdvry heavy biads needt^*l fin- military purposes. In addition, 
several thousand miles of access roads to ami within military reser- 
vations and industrial sites are needed to complete the military re- 
quirements according to Jolin M Carmody, Federal Works Admin- 
istralfu'. 

You are the boss 

the higlmay program is added to the building program for 
1911 or for the next 20 years, it would seem that men in the con- 
struction industry should have no cause for jitters, provided of 
i ourse ifiat the world does not go coinplelely topsy4urvy and, even 
if effects of the European war should shake us to pieces, it will be 
necessary to put tliose pieces l)ack together. 

Even if there had been no war the United States was set for r* 
huil<ling. Cities must be rebuilt to meet the demands of a more 
'Hitid'' population. Factories and oflice i/uildiiigs have become ob- 
solete and will Ije replaced by buildings to take advantage of such 
lunv developments as air-conditioning, indirect lighting* columnless 
structure and other new improvements. The demand for imildings 
Iiy such new industries as chemical nianufacluring, rayon, aviation 
and olhei> now^ in infancy may even >uri>ass the demands already 
made by the automobile and steel industries. 

New bousing units at the rate of 600,000 a ye^ir for a long period 
will be needed. The possibilities are so great and the volume so far 
hcyon*! ordinary comprehension that, in its preparatiiui bu' meeting 
the job aheadj tlie conslruclion industry will likely modernize itself 
into a structure that would be unrecognisable to the men who built 
the Woolworlh Building, Keokuk Dam, the Lincoln Highway and 
reconstructed San Francisco. 

('onfidenre that construction headers can do Uieir share in re- 
l)uilding tlie face of the United States is quickly gained after inter- 
views with leading members of the fraternity. Most reassuring 
symptom is their willingness to admit past errors or charges of de- 
li rHfuency in some of their present operations. But^ while they may 
hr aibiiilting their shortcomings to an interviewer in the front office, 
it is abntjst a 100 to one bet that, in the work room or in the labora- 
l*u y or out on the site, their representatives are conscientiously go- 
ing aliout the job of eliminating those shortcomings. The sand, brick, 
lumber, cement, steel, equipment and workers are on the site. The 
jol) of rebuilding in the United States waits only Ihe command of 
tlie owner — Jotm Public himself. 
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TO AN ARMYPILOT 



"DODO" means a cadet 
who hasn't soloed 



In the jargon of Army flying men^ 
cadets who haven't yet made a solo 
flight are called "dodos^'— after the 
large, extinct, noii-%'ing bird. 





"COMPTOMETER ECONOMY" means 
FIGURES WHILE THEY'RE "HOT" 



NO CIPHERS appear oit 
the Model M answer dials 
unless they are part of 
actual answer! The an^ 
swer^ for example, used Co 
read 00000040017. Now 
it reads 40017- 




ODAY, time is more than 
money — it's national security! No 
wonder, then, that Comptometer 
adding-calculacing machines and 
modern Comptometer methods 
are finding greater favor than ever 
with the leaders of Americans busi- 
ess and industry. 

They know that Comptometer 
lachines and methods combine 
igh speed in handling vital figure 



work with remarkable first-lime 
accuracy (thanks to easier read 
answer dials, and the exclusive 
Controlled-Key safeguard^ which 
eliminates operating errors). 

They know Comptometer ma- 
chines and methods are adaptable 
to specific figure -work problems 
— simple or complex. 

May a Comptometer Co. repre- 
sentative show you, in your own 



office, on your own work, why 
"Comptometer Economy" means 
more figure work in less time at 
lower cost? Telephone him — * or, 
if you prefer, write to Felt 8C 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago^ 111, 

COMPTOMETER 



BEG U 4 Ort 



AOniHB CALCULMTlNS M ACHiNES 



Washington 




r ■ 



and . 



Bugles Sounding on Capitol Hill 

THIS is not a guarantee. Too many dice with funny 
spots on them are rolling out of the box. But people 
on Capitol HiH who usually know the score think we 
will begin an aggreasive defense of Britain now that 
the give-away bill has been signed. During the argu- 
ment most of the veils were torn off and the bill ap- 
peared as a device by w^hich the President can do 
whatever he wantB to do to save Britain. His words 
and gestures suggest that he proposes to save Britain 
at any cost. Once we are in the war we are all the 
way in, of course. These statements are made in no 
spirit of criticism but merely as an endeavor to make 
the position clear. 

Destroyers and Cruisers First 

THE Navy is yelling for more destroyers and more 
light cruisers. If Britain really wishes to trade a pair 
of new battleships for a squadron of light craft the 
Navy would be receptive because admirals love bat- 
tleships. Present theory is that Britain's need for 
convoy vessels is so great that our destroyers may 
be loaned for that purpose, on the promise that they 
will be restored to the battle line if need be» and 
that Britain may lend us battleships in return. The 
Army is not happy about the possibility of garrison- 
ing any eastern islands until its rookies have at least 
learned from which end of the Garand rifle the fire 
comes. The Maritime Commission has no cargo ships 
to Sparc, but cargo ships must be found* 

Others Please Pipe Down 

AT the risk of infuriating American womanhood the 
report is reluctantly made that most of the boys who 
are being inducted into the Selective Service — in a 
cruder age we would call them conscripts and be done 
with it — are leaping at the chance to get away from 
home. Representative report from district boards, 
as relayed through various members: 



•These kids aren't soft. Any one who says they 
are has a knuckle in his brain. Mothers are forrvcr 
coming into the board rooms demanding that their 
pet sons be saved from contact with young men who 
sweat under the arms. The young fellers whisper: 
'Listen, Mister. Pay no attention to wfiat Ma says. 
I want to get away,* 

Congress in o Hair Shirt 

I'XHAPPINKSS h^rrus to he spreading in Congress 
like green mould on a *.:hersc. In the latter days of 
the fight on the give-away bill, the percentage of 
letters in opposition increased and the heart throbs 
of their writers quickened- Congress began to look 
on the bill as a capsule stuffed with cyanide. Many 
things are certain to happen and some are bound to 
be unpleasant* It is true that the volume of letters 
fell off toward the end of the fight* This is a large 
country and a good many of its citizens only get in 
touch with public opinion when they go to the store 
and then they lake several days to translate news 
into views. Many congressmen wonder what they 
will say to the folks back home if the **Killed in Ac* 
tion"' lists begin to appear on the first pages. 

Supreme Court is Seasoning 

LAWYERS whose business it is to watch the Suprem 
Court report this high body is beginning to season. 
They say that, whenever a new member who has had 
a background of pinkishness comes to it, he has 
period of being obstreperous. He wants to make i 
clear that he is a Force. Little by little the atmospher 
gets him. He begins to see that his fellow members 
are not moved by political animus or personal likes 
and that the one thing they reverence is the spiri 
of law. The new man ceases to be an advocate an 
becomes a judge. 

Miss Perkins Overruled 

NOT as an example of this soberizing influence o 
the High Court, but merely as a possible excuse fo 
a chuckle, the incident of Miss Perkins on Hats ma 
be related. She is the Department of Labor, she is 
regarded as impervious to the call of beauty and in 
her hatting she is robustly sensible. She recentl 
observed that the business of making women's ha 
could be placed on a more stable foundation if manu 
facturers could agree on a few standard models in- 
stead of purveying crippled absurdities to the trade 
Then an organization of hat makers moved along a 
parallel line and tried to protect their creations from 
copyists and the court said unanimously that th 
were attempting to restrain trade and must stop) 
Justice Hugo L. Black wrote the opinion. A year 
so ago one would have said that Justice Black and 
Secretary Perkins would think through the same quill 
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Three Jacks and a Bowie Knife 

IT was just an unfortunate chance that the lab 
racketeers were given a helping hand by the Supre 
Court in the Hutcheson case. Thurman Arnold, 
sistant attorney general has remarked that the d€ 
cision in this court: 

Tmpttired or destroyed the right of workers in any par- 
ticular plant to set up unions of their own choice. Once a 
union IS forced on the employees by the victors in 
jurisdictional controversy they tiav^ no power of effecU 
prote&t against arbitrary dueH, unfavorable wag<? c 
tracts or arbltrar>' leadership since they will not be jw 
mitted to Join another union. 

Mr. Arnold dropped indictments againBt unions 
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New (knd cnWi^d plant of iVortb Anirrirafi 
AviaTtMiu Inn,, inclrHtHKl, Cul^f. Au^iiiii h^n 





Orqanizeil Nationallu 




From Puget Sound to Loog: Inland Souetl, acres of floor Bpace are being added to 
Arneriran Defense facililies iiith more yet to cnme^ Constantly increasintf is the 
defnand for rountless prod nets , , , from 70 ton Iiomhern to tiny radio parts 
. from 5,000 ton hydraulic pressofi to deh^ate precision instrument!?. 

But he fore more men and machines can be put to work to increase output^ 
many modern plants rnust be dcsio^ed and bulk. These plants must he hiiilt 
quiekiy and in more ifwutions than ever before in any previous emergency. 
In such a picture the Austin Organization can serve induBtry to excellent 
advantage. It is a knov^n fact , , * concentrate responsibility and you speed 
reaults . . , divide rcsponsihiiity and you delay resultH, The Austin Method 
of Undivided KesponfiibiUty has been soving Wfieks for production by speed 
in construct ion for many years. Reason; one organization, under one contract, 
k responsible for building layout, design and construction. 

Since tliiri deittand for more (Ifjor space in a hurr^' is nationv^ide, industry 
in all partis of the country is employing the Austin Method because it is 
available through 12 strategically locate<i offices from Coast to Coast — each 
ong e&tablisheif and each having an intimate knowledge of local conditions. 
Austin will gladly offer suggested designs and cost estimates promptly and 
^ithotit obligation. 



rSE AUSTIN COMPANY - DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS * BUILDERS 

14112 EUCLJD AVE, 

^EW YORK CIEVELAMD 
HILAOaPHlA DETROIT 
^rmBi/RGM INDfANAPOUS 



m 

TORONTO 



CLEVELAND, OHIO 

CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
HOUSTOM 



SEATRE 

OAKLAND 

LOS ANGaes 



Inltind %vTiii|t auUFiiniiifi-oil^l} lw!™rae» A 

IVijjpci tcmiaiiiiriiJ 1^0,000 *?]. fi., iie«ij?iu!fl 
and er«f;tril Uy Ai*<*liii, prfiricirpi um/'irTTS 
itwking ami «/MTtifjii^l cfttnlitii^HMt 24 Imiirii 
dj>, wintrr itr flmmnpf, day or nifLii. 





take Au#iii] aitn *'off thr 
Licat^ii fmtb" I'iinurc i^krii 
In front uF Aiii^iin Fi«'tilC>[rK% 
i^nw» ih-iT rvm th^ virgin 
i(srrii**ry of I'nfift JSivunti ifl 
|j«ini; itii ;iil«d to prn^ i'lc new 
fjiiiiil faciliiicH for >dtiouuiI 



PrflfTCse v}t\f at thr Boeing' Airrrafi Co.V Pbni ni Seotilr* 
fihows fjlucinit uf la^l 6«pi:uiotit uf a liLtfif trntM^ enoli wciiflxuiM 
loo (nni*, i" prftvidr n rlrj*r sp.ifi nf lOft fi. for iictHieniLiilf nf 
large WnihcTH^ Thist J^int unit iTfinpri iim tvi«\ lu U mvttm vi 
floor Bi^iivf!, designed unci ert^uicd liy Auecin at Seville. 
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lhat 1 

and s ' S. Under the 

decision ol the Court 5 had an Arkansaw 

flUBh— three jacks an . afe. 

Peace Reigns in R. B. 

HINCK Dr. H. A. Millis replaced Madden on the La- 
hot Board fewer criticisms of its operations have 
been regi ■ Millis and Leiserson, both experi* 
enced in : n, have been working together in 

harmony aiui Tiiird Member Smith joins them fre- 
quently. Observers maintain this new peace is an 
added proof that the law should be made more defi- 
nite and precise^ as a safeguard against a relapse 
into its former autocracy in the event of a change 
in the Board* 

Horping on a Muted String 

UXIjKIt^TAXtJlXi; m Washington is that, when the 
give-away bill becomes a law, the AdminiBtralion 
plan 13 to order things done without making songs 
about it. The businesii of supplying Britain's wants 
is sw*elling into a larger proposition than any one 
guspecled a little while ago. More and more will be 
asked of industry* because the belief in the high 
circles is that the war pn>miscs to last for at least 
two years more. But the new dictates will be slipped 
out a little at a time, unobtrusively, almost surrepti- 
tiously. 

Already senators who have always in the past 
been able to get information from government de- 
partments promptly arc complaining they are not 
getting it at all. 

Forget About New Models 

PEACETIMF^ wants will give way to wartime needs: 
"Does this mean the automobile manufacturers 

will not get out new models?'* was asked of Boss 

Knudsen of the O.P.M. 

'^You've bought old models before and you didn't 

know anything about it/' said he. 

Consumer Goods Free as Yet 

FOE the time being consumer goods-— clothes, gro- 
ceries, shoes, house paints and the like — will not be 
interfered with. Presently there will be talk lhat it 
is **disloyar' to buy too many new suits or have the 
old car's face lifted. The theory is that when we "get 
into the w*ar'' we will go short gladly. New taxes are 
already being promoted. The President seems to have 
set his face against a general sales tax, and favors 
placing a heavier burden on the middle classes. The 
limit of taxation has been about reached on the high- 
er incomes, say the experts, and the low income man 
has a great many votes and is astoundingly vocal. 
Investment bankers expect to benefit by the elimina- 
tion of taX'free bonds. They think this money will 
go into business investment. 

Straw Shows o Wind Blowing 

CENSUS reports on the book publishing business in 
1939 show a stirring in the national mind. Books of 
fiction fell off about one-half from 1937* People had 
been fed up on fiction. People wanted to know what 
had happened in the past and so history books almost 
doubled in number. They doubted what they read 
and reference books doubled also. They did not like 
what they found out and the output of Bibles and 
parts of Bibles increased by 2.000,000, Consolation, 



Stondord Wages May be on the Way 



IX 1918 desperate imployfrs sacked each other's 
plants to get the men they needed. Bernard Barnch 
says lhat wage standardization was not far off when 
the Armistice was signed. There was a i>ossihihty 
that workmen would l>e held on the job by order foj 
the production program was being shot to piecea* 
Consideration is being given today to a similar set 
of facts. The industrial program ahead will he greater 
than in 191H, if this country is to become the universal 
provider. The O.F.M, has already issued a warning 
to employers lo "refrain from recruitment efforts 
outside your own locality.'* 

Good Works at Long Range 

THE captain in the new A,E.F, used old-fashioned 
language when he came in : 

*'Home on leave/' said he. **and I find my sister knit- 
ting sweaters for 'Bundles for Britain.' " 

' * W ha I ■ s wro n g wi t h t h a IT 

*'Whal's wrong is that I have a company of city 
boys down in the Kentucky mountains, and they like 
to shake their shoulders off when they turn out to 
drill these frosty mornings. Not a swcatir in a car- 
load/' 

Might Save Some Lives 

THAT plane in which Eddie Rickenbacker crashed 
had been cruising around trying to find the landing 
field in a fog. It got too low 4 

Army ha.^ tested and approved h device for blind land- 
ing The C A.A, ha^ apprcivi^d it, too, Hvit no ontj han acted. 
Govern men t.1 mo%^e slowly ' 

A little more speed and a bit less exhortation might 
be of use in departmental circles. ^ 

Mrs. Roosevelt* s a Gyiding Star ^ 

THE smart ones around Washington are paying more 
and more attention to what Mrs. Roosevelt says and ^ 
does. Eight years have shown that she hris an enor- 
mous influence with the President, More than that. ^ 
the things she says today are likely to be done by 
the Administration tomorrow. Even if they are not 
done, what she says shows what other important folk ^ 
are thinking. Big-shot speculators play trends. 

Plant Expansion to be a Policy 

THE Administration is convinced that the exisHn^ I 
industrial facilities will not be equal to wartime n» 
and that when the **short of war** screen is knot j ^ 
over present plants must be greatly expanded. Manu- 
facturers who are hard-hearted about this will ht 
controlled by the priority whip. Government money 
will be fed in as the occasion demands, and a schema 
which is as yet more or less vague is being worked 
out for government share-cropping when the emer 
gency ends. By means of outright gifts and long-ter 
amortization combined with the promise of continuJ 
ing government orders under some form of govern^ 
ment control, manufacturers will be relieved of muct 
of the threatened burden. This plan is only in th^ 
egg as yet. But the expansion of plants seems a C€ 
tainty. 

My, My, How the Money Rolls Out 

HERE is a chance to use a little scholarly language: 
'*\Villiam U Batt envisages the possibility'* — 
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AG/UN WROimnIMDER! 



You'll want all these 
features to get the 

\w\£i 




POIR SHIFT 

kTlll IB 1^ ^ !■ AT m EXTRA 



and Chevmktistheonly 
law-priced car that has oB of them 
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VALVEIN 
HEAD 



ENGINE k 



First In accelerotion — firs I 
fn hllUclimbing — pmong oil 
biggest'selUng fow-pricecl 
con. 





BODY BY 
FISHER 

WITH VmSTEEl 
^ CONSTRUCTION 
AND TURRET TOP 

Coficeoled Safety-Steps 
qt each door. "3*cotjple 
roomme^s" In oil sedan 
models. 
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an Administration chief — "that in certain contingen- 
cies we might be compelled to raise for defense pur- 
poses S20»000,000,000 to S30,000,000,000 a year for 
defense purposes.'* 

Batt is a sound business man — with a sub- 
stantial record of achievement* As a deputy chief of 
production in the O.P.M., it may foe presumed that 
he reflects what those upstairs are thinking. He made 
this alarming prediction to a meeting of Swart hmore 
alumni. 

Censorship in Near Future 

IF and when we go to war, a military censorship will 
he clamped down pronto. Not many will object to 
that. Sailing dates, army movements, plane pro* 
duction figures and other items of the sort are valu- 
able to the enemy, Lowell MeUett is the guessers* pick 
for chief censor. He is emphatic in declaring that no 
civil censorship will be ordered. Three will get you 
eight, though, that newspapers and radio speakers 
will be asked to conform voluntarily. There's an "or 
else** in the closet, 

Walter Bill is Coming Through 

THOSE in close touch say that what began as the 
Walter-Logan bill will be enacted in some form by 
this Congress. This is the bill which sought to curb 
the autocracy of the various bureaus and which was 
killed by administration opposition in 1940. Three 
bills are in the hopper, each differing in detail from 
the others, but each offering relief from a condition 
which has at last been understood by the public to be 
intolerable, 

O. R. McGuire, chairman of the American Bar As- 
sociation*s committee which was responsible for 
opening up the situation believes a satisfactory com- 
promise will be worked out. 

Anyone Can Hear These Stories 

PAVEMENT talk is that most of the heads in the 
defense set«up are angry, baffled, liverish and full of 
frustration, and will resign next week. Some of the 
stories are true. Most of them are cracker crumbs. 
There has been friction, conflicting ambitions, misun- 
derstood statements and amateur interference* In 
radio circles they call amateurs **hams/* All that 
could have been expected* 

An enormous machine is being thrown together 
hurriedly. No overall plan had been preparedp John- 
son's plans for production were forgotten^ and there 
was not even a schedule of the combined needs of 
this country and Britain, The machine has been 
squeaking. But any one who thinks the American 
business man is not making good on this national 
job is purely foolish. He could do better if he had 
been given sound direction, 

cibor Troubles in Demoeraeies 

IN no other country could Philip Murray say what he 
said to the C.I.O. and get away with it. Murray has 
always been regarded as a level-headed man* He has 
fought employers but they have always looked on him 
as essentially fair. Yet he took the earnings of a few 
large corporations and made a horrifying picture out 
of it One was reminded of W, J. Bryan's first step 
toward fame: 

You GhaU not crucify L^bor on a Crosn of Gold. 

Murray was unfair and provocative and spoke just 



as strikes in defense plants were causing Boss Knud< 
sen an infinite number of wrinkles, 

**Every hour lost is material lost." said that wor- 
ried man. 

But that's the way things are done in democracies. 
Those who think Mr. Murray should be cracked down 
on should try the ice pack method. It often wwks. 
In any case* if Knudsen's co-boss, Sidney Hillmanp 
is quoting the right figures, strikes have not slack- 
ened production greatly. Too much, of course. But 
only a fraction of a per cent. 

Pigs are on Unfair List 

DIFFICULTIES of the great thinkers who try to 
substitute a Wallace formula for the law of supply 
and demand are noted in the matter of pigs. Britain 
wants more lard and pork almost savagely. Defense 
work expansion has taken millions o& our relief rolls. 
A hard worker eats more» especially when he has 
money with which his wife can buy groceries. But the 
corn loans being made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are so lush that farmers cannot afford to feed 
corn to pigs. So fewer pigs are being routed into the 
packing houses. 

Just to make a bad matter worse, the orange and 
blue stamp plan enables a family on relief to buy 
pork that an ex-reliefer back at work cannot aiford 
to buy. So he feels like getting back to the W.P*A. 
Self-respect will not feed the kids. Maybe a new in* 
cantation can be found. 

Wall MoHo for Law Students 

YOtfNG men approaching graduation in law schools 
might pin this fact on the study walls. The S.E,C. 
keeps an eye on the law schools for promising mate- 
rial. 

Youngsters who look as though they might make 
good have a chance lo get a job in one of the depart* 
ments of the S.E.C. Presently they may be raided 
out by some other government department or by pri- 
vate business but, in the meantime, they will get an 
education in corporation law which can hardly be 
touched anywhere else. 

In the eight years of its life, the S.E,C, has been 
compelled to make seven separate statutes work in 
the courts, providing all the arguments and discover- 
ing what the new precedents will be. Not to be won- 
dered at that its legal staff is top-notch. 

Read 'enn and Weep 

REPRESENTATIVE Patman of Texas is generally 
known as the congressman who conducts a one-man 
cavalcade when chain stores are mentioned. But he 
did his good deed when the bill for building houses for 
defense workers was debated in the House. He pro- 
duced figures which had been offered in evidence 
before a House committee by Ferguson of the F,H, A, : 

"Foreclosure costs run from $5.1S in Texas to $354 
in Illinois;' said he, '*and the elapsed time from the 
date of the petition from eight days in Virginia to 
10 months six days in Illinois/' 

He thought the states might look into these facts. 
Some might even do something about it. 
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WESTt«N ElECTftK 




"WE'RE COMPLETING THIS 
7 MONTH TELEPHONE JOB 

IN 5 WEEKS!" 




At Western Electric we're producing telephone equipment for 
use now which normally would not be required for the Bell 
System^s nationwide service fvir two or more years* 

More than a year ago we began to plan for ihe impending need — 
to make ready our people, our plantg, our machines, our materials. 

So we're prepared when a rush order comes from Uncle Sam 
to equip Camp Edwards or Camp Beauregard with adequate tele- 
phoQC facilities^ Thirty million feet of wire? Yes^ In a single order. 

"More telephones for these new plaota." is the urgent demand 
of aircraft manufacturers and other defense industries. Western 
Elcclric's response cuts weeks and even moaths out of usual pro- 
duction schedules. 

So in this time of need^ a^ in ralmrr days. Western Electric's 
long expcrieiice and manufacturing facilities are demonstrating 
their worth to the nation. 



Western Electric 



* , m is back of your 
Bell Telephone service 




Red Tape for 
Lamp Wicks 



By WILLIAM A. McGARRY 



IF THE American industrial Aladdin is to 
rub his lamp and produce war materials, 
somebody needs to protect him from those 
who want to ''help" with the rubbing 



A CERTAIN successful firm of man- 
agement engineers hired a young tech- 
nical graduate a year ago for office and 
field work. He did well on several spe- 
cific shop assignments, largely statis- 
tical. Then he was left in charge of the 
office one Saturday. A customer walked 
in. He was a small manufacturer who 
wanted to know if the firm could help 
him solve a problem in excesBive break- 
age of tools. 

The young man had been reading up 
on tool control and he could talk. As 
a result, the manufacturer hired him. 
The young man went to work, asked 
questions, put down the answers and 
made friends with everybody. At the 
end of the week» he told his employer 
that he thought he'd have the answer 
by Monday. 

''I've been doing a little checking 
after hours," he said, '*and Pd like to 
have two men work overtime this after- 
noon and tonight. The results will speak 
for themselves/* 

They did! Monday morning, the ma- 
chines couldn't be started l>ccause 
every one of them and every tool in the 
shop had been literally sterilized. The 
young man had discovered that, when 
tools were returned to the stock room, 
they were oiled; that parts of many 
machines were thoroughly greased each 
night. He concluded that this violated 
one of the ABC's of shop practice^ — 
**always be clean/' So he had the two 
men give everything a thorough going 
over with hot soda water* By Monday 
rust was everywhere. 

Perhaps that story, which we may 
call 'The Adventure of the Bright 
Young Man/* has no moral. On the oth- 
er hand, perhaps it has. especially at 
a time when the American industrial 
Aladdin is being urged to rub his lamp 
and thereby produce guns^ planes, 
ships, tanks and tax payments — to say 
nothing of mechanics— in record time. 
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It 



Is your knowledge of office duplicating up-to-date? 



I 



If your busiat^ss uses ruled forms for ofltice, store, or factory . . , letterheads . • , 
inter-office aod field communi cations . • . selling and collect! og letters » , . promo- 
tional literature . * . you should have yp-to-date facts about the +, aod — of 
Multigraph-Multilith Duplicating Methods, 

X meani you con duplicate essential ink^on'^paper jobs in 72 tiifferenf ways* 
+ meons you can do work of higher qi/atify. 

means you con save substantial sums of money. 

he yearly cost of duplicating WORDS, figures, LINES, and PICTt^RI-s on paper is 
an impuriant item of expense in every business. Mtsitigraph offers not just one but 
i\ wide range of duplicating methods from w^hich you can choose the one best 
vuited to your individual requirements. You can be sure that any one of Multigraph*s 
versatile methods will produce work of superior quality at costs so low it will be 
a pleasant surprise. 

For latest information about office duplicating, call ^^'LTIGRAPH SALFS agfncy 
(listed in principal city telephone books) or write for satnples direct to 

AD0RE5SOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION « CUvelanii, Ohh 

ADDRESSOCRAPH-MUiTlGRArH Of CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 

Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Prvii^/e Sert*ice Eitrywhere 



r 





Multiqraph and Multiliih Duplicators 



TYPICAL DUPLICATING FOR 
^AULTIGRAPH-MULTILITH 
METHODS 

Letterheads and Envelopes 
Office and Factory Forms 
Catalog Pages and Inserts 
Price Lists and Quotations 
Instruction and Parts Books 
Direct Advertising Material 
Typewritten Letters and Bulletins 
Complete Personalized Letters 
Messages on Post Cards 
House Publications 
Dealer Imprinting on Folders 

Display and Price Cards 
Gummed Labels and Stickers 
Cartons and Wrappers 
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Borne brave data is available that, in 
a few fundamental phases. Aladdin has 
done a siiperior job of lamp rubbing* 
A glance at the headlines, however, re- 
veals that this pleasant condition is not 
general. Aladdin is fumbling, 

They*U blame the business man! 

IN the light of the tremendous progress 
in laboratory and shop practice in the 
past 20 years there must be a reason 
for this fumbling. One group says there 
are too few federal commissions, an- 
other that there are too many. One says 
authority is too widely distributed, an- 
other that aH of the commissions to- 
gether haven't any real authority. They 
can make regulations and produce red 
tape — but can they cut it ? 

Eventually this will boil down — if it 
hasn't already^ — ^to complaints that the 
business man and the industrialist are 
to blame. A lot of loose, general and 
often politically privileged talk already 
is getting into print about higher up 
sabotage of the defense program. It 
occurred to me therefore that a check 
up on some of the sillier mistakes of 
the last war might throw some light 
on the situation and help to clear the 
atmosphere. 

This study reveals that history is 
now up to its old trick of repeating. 
But, just as $1,000,000 then is $1,000,- 
000,000 now, so the scale is magnified 
on the muddling front. Then individuals 
blundered through early confusion to 
some sort of order. Now we have organ- 
ized our blundering under the direction 
of text book technicians, self-anointed 
psychoanalysts and Bright Young Men* 
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As a result, every business man, and 
particularly those engaged on defense 
orders, today must set up common 
sense defenses against the stupidities 
of a defense program directed in its 
detail by bureaucrats. Every business 
has had to surrender an increasing 
amount of internal control to these 
Bright Young Men. But the man who 
takes a defense contract puts them into 
the driver's seat— if he doesn't learn 
how to kick them upstairs. 

To make this specific, the sharp dis- 
tinction between conditions during the 
World War and the present defense 
program is that Aladdin is no longer 
boss. He took orders then, it is true, hut 
he took them from the top in the form 
of contracts and, except for relatively 
minor regulations, all he had to do was 
to meet the specifications* To a large 
extent he was free to exercise his judg- 
ment in buying where he pleased, to 
take greatest advantage of time, qual- 
ity and price. He could also "juggle the 
job*'- — dividing up any operation to put 
on pressure, taking chances on misfits 
and shifting or eliminating them as 
they were spotted. Thus national co- 
ordination w^as achieved as nothing 
more than the sum of its parts — which 
constituted interplant and interindus- 
trial ability to **get it done/* 

Some big laughs developed in this 
process. But I think the most learned 
of the centralized control and do-every- 
thing- by-federal-regulation lads will 
have to agree that the only national 
bottleneck which grew steadily worse 
throughout the war and for a couple 
of yeai*s afterward was the railway 
system. 




^^^^ 



Here was the one great unit on which 
the Government replaced the thinking 
materia! of private industry with th>/ 
of political service. It took over v. 
roads, ran them ragged and, when ti - 
smoke cleared away, Congress reaclv i 
into the taxpayei-s' pockets for millioi. 
of dollars to pay for the damage dor 
The result is pretty generally known 
but I do not think the average citizen 
has ever been told the reason. 

Let me offer a few examples fri u 
personal observation. Less than a yc i 
after the Government assumed Cf: 
trol, an irate old freight engineer cmtj- 
into the office of the newspaper wh* le 
I was employed and I was assigned to 
hear his story, 

"Take a look at the claims for dam* 
age to goods in transit,*' he said, *' Com- 
pare them to what we used to smash 
up on this division when it was a rail- 
road. When you find out what the dif- 
ference is 111 take you out in the yards 
and show you why," 

The records were public property, of 
course, so I took a look. In normal times 
this division, a busy one. had been run- 
ning claims never exceeding $2,000,000 
a year. But, in the first six months un- 
der federal control, $8,000,000 worth of 
the shippers' property was destroyed. 

Efficiency — utitil something breaks 

IN the yards the engineer then shovv' +i 
me how trains were being made up, Ti 
shifting crews and the yardmen W' 
railroaders, but they and their railr 
bosses had learned to follow orders, i 
these were being dictated by fedi 
experts to whom a freight car was a^ 
freight car. As a matter of fact, theroj 
was as much difference between 
spavined w^ooden box car and a ste 
gondola as between a covered wagon 
and a modern motor truck* 

Priorities, however, looking to the 
more efhcient movement of tonnageil 
sent the smaller cars to the luxury andJ 
nonnecessity industries, the battleships] 
to the makers of pig iron and muni- 
tions. This was as it should be. But, 1 
where a railroad man would never! 
make up a train with one of these frag- 
ile cars loaded with talking machine 
or bric-a-brac between a couple of gon* 
dolas of ore, coal, or some other heavy ] 
shipment, the federal make-up boyaj 
did, A pusher locomotive was then] 
stuck on the back of the long train to 
help the two leaders get it over thfl 
hump in the division and when any- 
thing cracked it was alw^ays the car] 
with the most expensive merchandise. 

Witness also the federal agent telU 
ing the hardshells of the Fennsylvanifi 
railroad how to buy supplies, Th« 
Pennsy uses a lot of Indian Red, 
highly concentrated paint base of whicl: 
very little is a lot. To save money, thi 
federal man bought it in carload inl 
stead of barrel lots— enough to paint 



II 
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SClNT\U^ 




At sea, ashore and aloft, 
the trust of our nation's 
defenders calls for our 
best . . . and we pledge it! 



333 



f rum a himplt ftguat gong t& a c^mpltit ship- wide cpmmu' 
ftitifltNg iyi/em, the Marine Division nj Btndix Aii^tim 
CoTparatiOH strm% mt iettjartn /rom liji$ Brmitiya pianf. 



THHE biggest job in history! Hard at it, with no stirrmg 
notes of bo'sun*s whistle or bugler's call to inspire 
them, our twenty thousand citizens are intent and busy at 
lathe and bench, at desk and drafting board. Their inspira- 
non is the knowledge that America wants and needs, and 
has faith in the ihjngs Bendix people have spent years in 
developing, and are producing now* with "all-out" speed. 

Our navy's ships, our new-born merchant fleet, must have 
the complex "nerve systems" — the Bendix-Cory marine 
'phones and telegraphs famous for a hundred years. 

Our navy and army fliers need Scintilla Magnetos and 
Spark Plugs, and Strom berg injection carburetors. They 
require Bendix landing gear. Pioneer aircraft instruments^ 
Eclipse generators, dynamotors and starters — all in prodi- 
gious quantities. They are served by Bendix Aircraft Radio, 
with unfailing intercommunication. And in the army's trucks 
and tanks, engines by hundreds of thousands are cranked 
through Bendix Drives, and fed by Z^enith Carburetors* 

Straight through fifteen busy Bendix plants, our part of 
America's Big Job is flowing as sw iftly as men and minds 
and machines can speed it. To the end that honest men may 
live in the peace and liberty their fathers won and guarded. 




AVIATION CORPORATION 

Ploitfi or.- BENDIX, N.i. . SOUTH BEND, IND. . BUOOKLYN - ELMmA, N. Y. 
SI0NIY, N, Y. • BAlTIMOIt£ * NEW YORK • DETROiT t TROY, N. Y. 
PHILAQELFHIA • WAYNE, MI€H. • BURBANK. CAi, * WlNl>SOft, ONT* 
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all the box cars on the lines and all the 
pier head on miles of river front. The 
same experts used the arches under 
the so-called "Chinese Wall*' of the 
road's elevated into Broad Street Sta* 
tion, In Philadelphia, as storage space, 
A couple of trainloads of good Port- 
land Cement were left there, the arches 
dripped as usual, and the taxpayers 
eventually paid the bill not only for the 
cement but for carting away the re- 
sult a ni useless rock. 

Business corrects its errors 

THESE are only a few among thou- 
sands of examples of how a centralized 
governmental error tends to perpetu- 
ate itself. On the other hand, when in- 
itiative remained with business men, 
mistakes and frauds were discovered 
and corrected before much harm was 
done. Among the frauds was one which 
developed at Hog Island when some 
horny-handed toilers discovered that 
more men had been hired than the fore- 
man could watch. As a result several of 
them got on the pay roll twice — sneak- 
ing off one job after clocking in to clock 
in on another. 

The system of staggered hours made 
this simple in the confused early days. 
But, when some of the men finally got 
the number of jobs they were holding 
up to five each, the good thing exposed 
itself. Arrests were made and the time 
clock system was synchronized with 
the entrance gates. Despite all the criti- 
cism of the cost-plus system, the late 
Mat Brush and his business associates 
were comparing ship with ship in the 
search for red ink, instead of waiting 
for it to show up. 

As a result of this policy the enter- 
prise that in the beginning was called 
a ridiculous mistake turned out to be a 
triumph. The world's largest shipyard 
was tossed up on that mud-bar in the 
Delaware, a keel was laid before the 
top of the first shipway had been fin- 
ished, and five T,500 tonners were 
launched in a single day before the war 
ended. Later Mr. Brush ironed out moat 
of the bugs, got the plant tuned up and 
launched seven ships in a single day. 
The yard's record of 122 completed 
merchantmen and transports delivered 
in a little more than two years is still 
a neat job of lamp-rubbing. 

Another individual example illus- 
trates not only the loopholes caused by 
the early confusion then, but the fact 
that individual initiative at the top 
gave opportunity for the same quality 
at the bottom. The case is thai of a 
friend, a college graduate who cotildn*t 
obtain a position at any of the execu- 
tive divisions for which he had been 
given to understand his academic edu- 
cation had equipped him An older 
hand gave him some advice when he 
said he had to give up his quest for a 
position and get a job. 



"That's easy.** said the veteran, 
"look in the classified advertising col- 
umns for what the factories want most 
of. Tell the man doing the hiring you 
know all about it, Tlien see how long 
you can blutf it out. All they can do is 
to fire you when they get wise, but 
you'll be paid, and you>e bound to 
learn something, if only what not to do. 
With that information youUl be able to 
make the blu^ stick longer at the next 
plant/' 

For six months thereafter the young 
man drew a good salary, including a 
couple of increases, as a machine de- 
signer. Previously he had never touched 
a drawing board. The first day on the 



of skilled labor. A bureau head in Washn 
ington who will pass eventually on cer-^ 
tain details ]Kioh-poohed the idea of a 
shortage in this field. An alert, trained 
young personnel manager, he said, ^ 
could dig up or develop all the skillc 
men he wanted. 

This particular manufacturer hap-' 
pens to be running a plant founded by 
his grandfather and operated by his 
father in the interim. He knows every 
machine in his factory and has patents 
on a number of them. He knows, too» 
how to get all the skilled men he 
wants— if the contract price is high 
enough to stand upping a wage sched- i 
ule that is now tops — ^and thereby run^ 
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The bright young man rejected an appli* 
cant with 15 years* experience in favor 
of a sartorial masterpiece 



job he was in a panic, trying to appear 
busy and keep his eyes on his work 
while stealing glances at his fellows to 
see how the job was done. The second 
day he got chummy with the young 
men on either side of liim and learned 
that they were veterans of one week at 
tlie same enterprise* 

The "nnodern'* method of hiring 

THIS young man was working on a 
task that had been made as simple as 
possible in the process of subdividing 
jobs under the urge for speed. He knew 
nothing about it— and that was one of 
his great assets. The knowledge of his 
own ignorance had him in there des* 
perately determined to learn, and he 
did. Fellows who didn't got fired. But 
the young man who made good might 
have difficulty getting a hearing today. 

A big factory in an eastern seaboard 
city, for example, recently got an im- 
portant munitions order. When prices 
and specifications had been agreed 
upon, the only question was the matter 



ning the risk of competitors upping it ^ 
again and taking the men back. He had 
always worried along as his own per 
sonnel manager. But now, when th^ 
bureau head recommended a youn| 
man, the manufacturer agreed to gi^ 
him a chance. 

An engineer from a supplier hax 
pened to be waiting in the room where^ 
the new personnel man was interview* 
ing applicants. He overheard three in- 
terviews. They are too long to repeal 
in detail, but here is the gist of whal 
happened as the engineer gave it tome( 

Number one wore working clothes 
with a blue shirt and a dark tie. He re 
ported ten years experience as a tool 
maker and named the plants. But h^ 
admitted no employment in that linf 
for seven years. Meantime he had beeu 
driving a truck. He was rejected as ou^ 
of date after he had explained why he 
hadn't applied for a shop job be fore J 
which was chiefly because he was wait^ 
ing for one near his home. 

Number two was also dressed as 
(Chmtinued on page 106} 
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Qearshifters / 




TRY 




FOR YOURSELF 



YOU'VE heard it, of course , . • all this calk about 
Chrysler's f/w/WDrmV/^* Probably you*ve listened to 
owners and wondered why they raved about it so! 
Maybe you've even doubted that any motor car could 
be that good! 

Well* you'll never know what youire missing until 
you go "Phiid Drivhig'' yourselfl 

It*s so much easier, simpler, safer, quieter, smoother* 
that you have to try it yourself to know what it*s all 
about! 

Why shift gears, when you can have a Chrysler with 
Fiuid Driv^ and Vacamatic transmission? 

Why buy a new car with the same kind of drive as 
your old car when a Chrysler with Fiutd Drive costs so 
little? (You'll be surprised how little!) 

Any Chrysler dealer can show you what you're miss- 
ing. And he'll be delighted to make a date! 



^Tune in on M^ijor BoweStCAlumbi;! Nerwork« Tliur^days. 9 Co 1 0 P.M.* E^S^T. 



FOR SAFETY! 

frith ttuiit l»rfr#-J 

The ciut^U l3 Uki. 

^ hfeboatona ship. You 

n^vr I t *i fien yt^u on* A I. a 

Kit^d for |>Jkinr 'for ^'^''''"^^'^^^f*^' 



BE MODERN with FMd Dn've -^uy Chrysler ! 



The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




Business Conditions as 
o( March 1 compared 
with the same month 
Ust year 



CAPACITY opemtion of armament industries continued 
through February, accompanied by expanding plant facil- 
ilies, with shortages of skilled labor preventing a more 
rapid increase of output. Non-defense production, as yet 
relatively unhampered by priorities^ prospered from ex- 
panding purchasing power. Steel bookings rose sharply 
despite capacity production. Automobile manufacturers 
entered on arms orders while regular output and sales 
continued at record levels. Cotton and rayon mill activity 
held exceptionally high. 

Electricity output widened the gain over 1940 w^hile 
rail car loadings advanced 14 per cent above the same 
period, all classes of freight participating except grains 
and livestock. Defense construction held both public and 
private building to the high levels of January. 

Shipping space shortages forced sharp advances in 
import commodities. The tight situation continued in 
non-ferrous metals. All sectians experienced sharp gains 
in retail and wholesale distribution. 



National defense continued the major factor 
in maintaining a light Map, while good mois- 
ture c and i lions benefiied ranges and winter 
wheat areas 
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Reflecting the wider distribution of rearmament work in connection with the defense program, business 
and indu!itrial activities in February were maintained at the high level reached in January 
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VITAMIN E m now bein^ added to commercial 
poultry f<:'eds to make hens Jay belter and in- 
crease tile ^iiatchabiUty" of ep^s* , , , 

Seientists at Sheir** resrarcK laboratories ob- 
served some peeuJiar eryslais in a new produet 
whieii they ha<i made from petrolenni. 

These laboratory eoriositieis were valuable in 
the artijirial erealion of f i la ruin E — eiriHential 
to animal fertility. Ilere^ from an nil welK was 
one of the mysterious foreesi eonlritmlin^j to the 
production of life 1 1 self! 

Shell seienti^^t^^ have found a key to the pro- 
duetion, from petroleum^ of syutbelie rubber — 
glycerine — TMT — plasties — scores of needed 
lhin|£^. Yet these important and revealing ac- 
compli^fbnieuts are by-prodnets of their main 
assignment; Constant improvement of Shell 
fuels and hibrieants. 

INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
is c ha lifting as rapidly as produc- 
tion itself. Yesterday *s solution 



€Gnrte\y — Pmitty .SW/^'/y Di'^ief 

is seldom good enough for today* 

Shell's $3,500,000 research facilities, 
manned by B^il scientists and a^ssistants^ exist 
solely for the jnirpose of finding suinething 
new — and hetfer. 

In literally hundreds of instances. Shell 
lubrication en^^ineers liave ojiencfl the way to 
increased jyroduction and lower operating 
costs, by lubrication changes. 

Before Shell industrial lubricants are offered 
to you, they are plant tested under all kinds 
of actual operatiiig conditions. 

With the use of Shell lubricants, yoxi are 
assured the contiruied walehfuhK^ss of rihell 
men — a service which needs no prompting, 

m m m 

Are you quite sure that your plant has the benefit 
of all thot is new in lubrication, as it develops? 
You will find a Shell man*s recomfnendations 
entirely practical— and made without obligation. 



SHliIJ. INDUSnm LIJBIUCATION 



"Enthusiality" Builds Better Cities 

By OREN STEPHENS 





Mobile's Azalea Trail festival which hrmgs m 100,000 
tourists each year is another Jaycec Project 



The irresistible lure of a construe* 
tion job stopped me on the street in 
the little city of Fort Smith, Ark. 

*'It's going to be a new boys' club»" 
remarked a native who also had 
stopped to watch the builders, 

''Loolts like it's going to be a big one 
for a city of this sbe/' 

"Yes/* he replied, "that's one of 
those il-couldn't-be-done projects, but 
a bunch of young fellows did it. The 
building is costing $85,000 and $25,000 
was needed to finance it. Two hundred 
members of our Junior Chamber of 
Commerce voluntarily tackled the job 
—and raiaed more than $32,000, 

**Must be a progressive group/* 

"You said it, mister. They'll try any- 
thing that's good for the community. 
Why, about the time they finished that, 
they conducted a *Go To Church' cam- 
paign. Increased attendance 61 per 
cent, too/* 

Fort Smith is not unusual. I was 
to learn that, throughout the Unit- 
ed States, 110,000 members of more 
than 1,000 junior chambers of com- 
merce are making their communities 
better places to live in by spon- 



soring worth while civic projects. 
Their record of accomplishment 
should dispel any fears alarmed elders 
may have thai all members of the 
younger generation are going to the 
dogs — or to alien isms* That record is 
as amazing as it is inspiring. 

In the little town of London, Ohio, 



WHILE pessimists complain 
about the decadence of American 
youth, the country *s young men 
have been taking over civic re- 
sponsibilities with such enthusi^ 
asm and success that they even 
had to coin o new word to de-» 
scribe their methods 



t 



the Jaycees — ^the name they ha\*e' 
adopted unofficially — raised more thanj 
$500 to provide free dental care fori 
needy school children. To 300 child t - 
the two cooperating dentists gave - 
corrective treatments. So successful 
was the clinic that it is to be contmi] ^ 
Duluth Jaycees worded about 
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Help You Dealexs With Roto . . . 
the Class of the Mass Circulation 



Count 



the 'Readers per dollca 
instead of iMines per dollar 

...then you'll 
^ go Roto, too! I 



• Give new vitality to your ad- 
vejtising-back up your dealers 
with a campaign in the Roto- 
gravure Sections of Sunday 
newspapers* Rotogravure at- 
tracts men and women oi oil 
classes^ of all age groups. Roto- 
gravure enjoys outstanding 
readership in every neighbor- 
hood where lb© paper circu* 
lates. 

Your advertising in new^ra- 
per Rotogravure Sections is ex- 
posed to the maximum number 
oi potential reader-buyers. The 
nationally -accepted Gallup 
method oi surveying reader 
traffic in Sunday popers has 
conclusively proved the Roto- 
gravure Sections' readership is 
second only to the papers' front 
page in volume.* 

Your advertising in Rotogra- 
vure Sections gets '*pref erred 



MMmwftftMrtj try 

CIMBEBLY-CLAEK CORPORATION 




position" regardless of the page 
it appears on. because the 
interesting pictorial con I en! ol 
Rotogravure Sections sustains 
reader^ traffic to a far higher 
degree than any other section 
of the Sunday newspaper. 

With Rotogravure you can 
c^ver belter than 50 per cent 
of the nation's homes. Or. if you 
require only local promo t ion j 
Roto's flexibility makes it pos- 
sible for you to use its mag- 
netic appeal to boost sales in 
selected cities or zones. 

For more inlormation, write 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation* 
We maintain a service, re- 
search and statislical depart- 
ment for the convenience of 
advertisers and publishers. 
There is no charge for our 
service, which is available at 
each of our offices. 



■ HEEKAH. WISCONSIN 



J, 



Beauty of Rotogravure 

— a "Stopper" that can't be beat! 




XOUH own eyes convince you of one 
important Rotogravure feature: supenohty 
of reproduction. 

For sheer beauty^ for chann, for realism. 
Rotogravure advertising in newspapers is 
in a class by itseli. With Rotogravure the 
eEfect striven for by the ariisi and photog* 
rapher is maintained — not lost somewhere 
between Ihe studio and newspaper presses. 

Consider what Rotogravure advertising 
can do for your product : The Rotogravure 



Section is the "de i\x%e" section of the 
Sunday newspaper. It has an atmosphere 
of distinction which naturally envelopes 
the advertismg in it — thus glamorizing 
your product. If subatitntion by retailers 
is your problem, Roto can be a real help 
by realistically portraying your package. 
The distinguishmg features created by 
your p)ackdge designer — including color 
— can be vividly shown to make identifi* 
cation easier — substitution more difficult. 



For advice on Rotogravure, call in a 
Kimberly<^tark man. There is no charge 
ior our cooperation, available at each of 
our offices. U you advertise a food product, 
a special portioho of women's or food 
product advertising with a special analysis 
is available to you. Similarly vrith drugs, 
cosmetics, etc. In this way we may be of 
help to you in selecting a medium which 
can promise you a maximum potential 
audience of newspaper readers. 





^ NATIONAIiY-ACCEPTED 
ROTOGRAVURE PAPER 



Mamifactured by 

Kimbeily-Claik Corporation Established mz Neenah, Wis. 

NEW YORK : 122 Enil 4and Slrtet • CHICAGO: e South Mkhifan Avenue • LOS ANGELES- 510 West SiMlh Street 
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city's pressing unemployment problem. 
Failure of timber and other indu^stries, 
technological improvements in mining, 
and a higli rate of seasonal unemploy- 
ment had put 4,000 workers on some 
form of governmental assistance* 
Duluth had the highest per capita re- 
lief cost in the nation. 

**What," they asked themselves, "can 
we do?" 

First they held a four-day Job 
Creators' Congress, theme of which 
was **Think your way to a job." Scores 
of amateur inventors exhibited their 
"brain chiidren/* Some found backers 
and the resulting products are now on 
the market. 

Home craftsmen exhibited their 
products for sale and took hundreds of 
orders. One was forced to turn his home 
into a small factory with five full-time 
employees. 

This was followed by a Give-a-Job 
campaign, held in cooperation with the 
State Employment Service and with 
much assistance from the Duiuth press. 
The decreasing trend of placements by 
the employment agency was reversed, 



with 1939 actually showing a 35 per 
cent gain over Ihe previous year. While 
many new and temporary jobs were 
created, 65 per cent were permanent. 

No ''Dead End" kids for Dallas 

ALTHOUGH only two years old, the 
Cleveland Junior Association of Com- 
merc€^not all units call themselves 
junior chambers of commerce — entered 
the housing field with the enthusiasm 
of a federal agency with "unlimited" 
tax funds. Now they point to West 
Hill Colony, a $200,000 model commun- 
ity of homes, and say proudly, "we did 

They formed a corporation which 
bought 100 acres of land, divided it 
into one-acre lots, and sold prospective 
home owners on the idea of building in 
the planned community. To coordinate 
architectural design, yet to make each 
home distinctive, one firm of architects 
was commissioned. Multiple construc- 
tion was used to cut costs^ and further 
savings were made when the building; 
trades were persuaded to become co- 
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sponsors and permit use of prefabricat- 
ed materials. Homes were restricted to 
a minimum valuation of $5,000, and to 
Colonial, Cape Cod, and Western Re- 
serve types of architecture. Directors 
of the corporation are owner-partici- 
pants* Its officers are the officers of the 
Junior Association of Commerce. 

Dallas, Texas, Jaycees bought a 
wooded site of 64 acres, provided camp 
buildings and equipment, then turned 
the property over to the Dallas Big 
Brothers as a summer camp for under- 
privileged boys. One way in which nec- 
essary funds were raised w^as in pro- 
duction of Sidney Kingsley*s '*Dead 
End" at the Dallas Little Theater. 

Dallas Jaycees also conduct a year- 
around traffic safety program which is 
one reason why the city was selected 
the nation's safest in 1940. 

Sixty thousand Memphis citizens en- 
joyed five weeks of cpen-air light opera 
last summer, thanks to Memphis 
Jaycees. Starting with a fund of only 
$250, they ended the season by spend- 
ing $32,000 on five productions~*The 
Desert Song,'' ^'Sally/' ''My Maryland/' 
"Katinka,'' and "The Firefly"— yet 
came out with a small profit. Capacity 
audiences attended each production in 
the Overton Park open-air theater. 
Tickets ranged from 25 cents to a 
dollar. 

Famous in the South, and among 
flower lovers everywhere, is Mobile's 
Azalea Trail festival. In the early 
spring. 100,000 out-of-state tourists 
drove over the 17-mile marked trail 
through city and suburban flower-lined 
streets. Who started this pilgrimage 
and promotes it each year at a cost of 
$5,000? The Mobile Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Boston Junior Association of 
Commerce was using the radio to fos- 
ter friendlier relations with other na- 
tions long before the Government be* 
came interested in this method of 




The Job Creators' Congress^ one phase 
of art employment efFort in Duluth, found 
bankers for obscure inventors ^ Give-a* 
Job campaign brought many placements 



Dr. Laybourne^ London, Ohio^ 
works on one of the 300 children 
benefited by Jaj^cee inspired 
dental clinic 
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propaganda. "Yoting Men at Work" is 
broadcast each Tuesday afternoon by 
WRUL to listeners wherever there are 
short-wave sets — in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, Australia. Lis- 
teners may write for free copies of 
Future f official magazine of the 
U.SJ^C.C, and thousands do. Letters 
to the young men of Boston show that 
other young men scattered throughout 
the world have the same hopes and 
problems. Response is particularly 
heavy from Australians and New Zea- 
landers. 

Apples, smoke, world fairs 

IT TS well known that San Francisco 
Jaycees promoted Treasure Island* for 
two years the home of the world's fair, 
but now to become either the principal 
airport of the Bay region or perhaps 
a naval base. They also not only saved 
the Presidio from abandonment — long 
before the current emergency — but 
even induced the War Department to 
spend $T,500»000 rehabilitating it. 

The Durham Foundation, a commun- 
ity trust serving as a clearing house 
for philanthropic gifts to be used for 
betterment of the North Carolina city, 
was founded by the Jaycees. Its first 
gift was a club house and 18- hole golf 
course, which are being operated 
profitably for the benefit of IDurham 
citizens, 

Jaycees of the Ozark region have 
made great progress in a program to 
rejuvenate the Ozark apple industry. 

Such a recital could continue indeB- 
nitely, because each of the thousand 
units hag completed at least one out- 
standing community project. They 
eliminate smoke, get out the vote, take 
fingerprints for the civilian files of the 
F.BX, wage fire prevention campaigns, 



promote agriculture, industry, aviation 
and Americanism, beautify their cities, 
hammer at interstate trade barriers, 
agitate for merit systems in govern- 
ment, promote trade, lead or lend as- 
sistance to public health and youth 
welfare programs. 

All projects have one thing in com- 
mon — their sole objective is community 
betterment. 

How do young men accomplish so 
much ? They coined a new word to an- 
swer that question. It is "enthusiallty" 
—the enthusiasm to dream for the fu- 
ture and the vitality to make those 
dreams come true. Who are the mem- 
bers? For the most part they are young 
business and professional men, though 
the only membership requirement is 
that they be not younger than 21 nor 
older than 35, When a member reaches 
36, he beeomes a *' worn -out rooster" 
and is given his honorable discharge. 

The average Jaycee, according to a 
recent survey, is 30 years old, earns 
$300 a month, gives instead of takes 
orders, is married and has children, is 
progressing to home 0T?niership, owns a 
car and has insurance, drinks and 
smokes, travels during vacation, and 
follows a hobby or sport. Fourteen per 
cent are between 21 and 25, and 82,5 
per cent of these earn less than $2,400 
annually. Thirty-two per cent are be- 
tween 25 and 30, and 60 per cent of 
these earn less than $2,400 annually. 
But 54 per cent are between 30 and 36» 
and 60 per cent of these earn from 
$2,400 to $5,000 annually. Eight per 
cent earn from $5,000 to $10,000, 

They are never concerned with par- 
tisan politics as a group. Individually, 
they play an important part in political 
affairs of their communities. Many of 
them are office holders. But even as in- 
dividuals they are interested in politic 
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cal realities rather than political the- 
ories. It is this that sets them apar 
from other youth organizations. 

They are interested in the business 
welfare of their communities, though 
not exactly in the same manner as the 
chambers of commerce. While the 
chambers of commerce are concerned 
primarily with business as such, Jay- 
cees are concerned with it only as it 
affects the community as a whole, and 
from the viewpoint of all the people 
rather than of business men alone, 

Unsel&sh civic service was evident it! 
the very beginning. That was in 1915 
when young Henry Giessenbier, Jr., of 
St. Louis, heard a speaker trying with- 
out much success to gain support for . 
bond issue for some needed public im- 
provements, **Why not," Henry asked 
himself, "mobilize the city's young men 
to helpr* 

The dancers '^swing" it 

AT THE next meeting of a federation 
of dancing clubs of which he was presi- 
dent. Henry argued that social activi- 
ties were all right but that young men 
should also engage in active public 
service, Tiie members agreed and elect- 
ed Henry president of a new or;?aniza- 
tion called the Young Men's Progres- 
sive Civic Association. They pitched in, 
and the bond issue was voted. The as- 
sociation then turned its attention to 
other civic projects and in a few years 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
endorsed its program. Because this 
gave the association needed recogni- 
tion, the name was changed to the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 

Henry decided in 1919 that the pro- 
gram should be adopted nationally. At 
his invitation, 24 cities sent delegates 
to a caucus in St. Louis, January 21, 




Itispiration to better citizenship h ih:^ nhS.uui} hoys' club in Ft. Smith, ArL— 
population 30,000^>dd, Jaycees tackled it though everyone knew it couldn*t be done 
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m TOU'U ATTRACT NEW CySTOMERS und ^^-mmd old 
fTirmiiy tvt {my umrt when you ferHWe/ yoilf iWfr udth- d 
PiHt:t) Fmnt. The tiiitrs appeai 6/ Pitteo Produ^ct* in afffctivety 
titmorut tuf^i in fhiy rf».Mijront fftt Fifth Attittifft. /Vi»Mi Xvrk 
City^ Note flt'r^ulit*^ fifo-tj Donr.t. Archiiirr.l: F. R. Stur.kert. 



All dressed up... and going places! 



i^n00FiTS MOt .\ T . . • rr/u^n f|«ffr ntf^i^e 



MAYBE you think your comfort- 
able old siore rroni k good 
enough tor yon. But how aboui your 
cu^UMnui sr Thcre*s no doulit aboin it 
—I hey prefer a store wiih ii sinning 
Pi It CO Front that promises pleasant 
sho Piling conditions and a fidl dollar 
of value for every dollar spent, "I he 
minute fewer new people visit your 
place ol husinetis— take warninpf! It is 
time to dress up your store with a 
Pittco Front. 



A handhome new Pi I tco Store Front 
attracts a greater vohmie of trade 
ln>m ever-widentng areas, and exerts 
a strotig inhuence on visitors from 
out of ttMvn. Mercliants o[ all kinds 
over the country have written us ifiat 
business increases following I'iiini 
modertii/auons have far excee<led 
their expectations. Read about their 
experiences in our new Store Front 
Book, Von cau get it by mailing the 
coujjon. Do til is today. 



Because of our compleie line of 
Pitieo Store Front Products, and their 
reads availability anywhere in the 
count rv (hrnugli nne of the hundreds 
ol Piit^fHugh Phne Glash Qimpatiy 
branches and jol>ln ts-\nu will find 
it a sintple ntunr^ lo order 3 new 
Pittco Front. And u hen von l emodel, 
c(>nsult an architect in jnake sure of 
an economical, well -pi aimed job. 
Our exjjeris will coojjeraie with him 
^ladlv in planning a Pittco Front to 
sidt your needs. Vou can [>ay fr>r voiu 
Pit ICO Front with tlie Pitt si nog It 
Time Payment Plan if yoit wi^sh— 
ju^it 20*^^ down, and tlie fjalance in 
momhly pa vt 11 ems. 



piTTCO STOKE FKONTS 

Ipittsbukgh plate glass company 


j ■ - - - _ . ^ 

^rani EUjt - Pjttat»ur)f{bi, Pa. 
'Piiico Store Fropt? — and Their lufltirnco on llctjiil SjUrn,'" 
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One of the *Mjd%vcst Mfg. Corporation's real probicms was a lack of 
capital to handle rhc potcutial sales expansion. Neither in theory nor 
practice was OPEN ACCOUNT linancing new to the management. Thcjr 
nad been selling receivables to local banking connections on occasion^ 
But the limicacions were unsatisfactory. In August^ 1911, they made arrangc- 
ments to use COMMERCIAL CREDIT service, With the change came 
ininicJiate impru%emcnt, Orchodt>?c crcJir routines went overboard. Frozen 
funds \verc released and turned over at a new pace. For three years, the 
serv ice has be en m o re t h a n ad eq u a te for e v ery nee d . Ex cept for s u bs t an t i a I 
increases in salaries of the stockholder owners, in lieu of dividends, Net 
W orth would have shown a considerably larger increase. 

Says the president: "A great deal of this is due to the ilcxibility of the 
banking arrangements on your OPEN ACCOUNT plan. It has been gratifying 
to work with you and to have this service/* 

* # * « 

We have adapted our service to meet the needs of many different industries, 
We can show you how, with no additional capital investment, you can 
utilize advances against inventories and rccci%^ablcs and increase your 
profits. We arc also prepared to finance your purchases of needed productive 
equipment. Write for copies of ''Capital at Work" and * "Comparative Costs 
of Financing/' Address Dept, NB. 

*A fiairieMJ aamiy httr rh< facu and Jigarej^ tuhtn frva ^ttr jilts ^ £art h Ptttfi^d. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 

"Non- Notification" Open Account Financing 
B ALTI M 0 R E 

■ 08TOM MEW YORK CHICAGO BAH FRANCIiCa LDS ANtiELeS PClRTLANCi, QRC. 




CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $6Q,DDa,000 



1920, They returned in June to complete 
organimUon of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and Henry be- 
came itsr first president. He died in 1935, 
but the organization he founded carries 
on Blb a fittin^^ memorial to hia idealism. 

The movement did not sweep the coun* 
try. In fact it appt^ared at times that 
the organization could not possibly live 
through the year. A a late as 1931 there 
were only 85 junior chambers of com- 
merce in the United States, and by 1935 
the number had grown to only 250. But 
charters now are being granted to new 
units daily. In addition to those in the 
United Stat pa, there are a^liates in 
Canada, Hawaiip Alaska, and even in 
China and Australia, so that the organi- 
zation now is international in scope. 

Because they are already becoming 
leaders in their own communities, these 
young business and profesaional men 
will be the nation's leaders tomorrow. 
Problems they are destined to inherit 
will be grave indeed, but they face the 
future with an amazing and heartening 
confidence. Yes, they agree with you* 
there will be serious problems to solve, 
and then they will add that, while the 
United States has faced serious probienis 
before, it has progressed in spite of them. 

They have faith in America and Amer- 
icans. And those of us who have been 
fearful of tlie nation *s leadership of the 
future may very well abandon some of 
those fears and have faith in them. 

TTiey've come of age now and are go- 
ing strong. 



Do You Want Good 
Government? 



(Continued from pngv ZBl 
hearken more respectfully to a voice that 
spealcs for a numerous and widely repre- 
sentative body* 

What is possible on a state -wide scale 
has been demonstrated in California 
where the State Chamber of Commerce 
under General Manager James Muasatt. 
serves as a two-way medium, through 
which the needs of busineaa may be com- 
municated to government and the prob- 
lems of government relayed back to the 
business fraternity. 

To develop their position on any given 
issue, the directors of the State Chamber 
employ a thoroughly democratic tech- 
nique baaed on two policies : 

1. That efforts of trade, civic and com- 
mercial bodies should be closely coor- 
dinated. 

2. That all regions and all interests 
should be consulted before any stand or 
campaign of action is adopted. 

How does this work out ? 

Assume, for the sake of illustration, 
that the question of state relief adminls^ 
t rati on is before the legislature — as it 
happens to be w^hiie I write. What posi* 
tion, if any, should the vocal commcrciaj 
interest, including agriculture, take on 
the matter— back the Governor, who 
would retain relief administration for the 
state, or back the "economy block." who 
would return it to the counties ? 
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Suppose that the directors decide that 
the problem shotild at leaat be raised. To 
the various regional councila, the State 
Chamber's bureau of research suppUes 
facts. All commercial and ag;^ricultuj'a! 
g-roups likely to be interested arc invited 
to present their reactions. Special re- 
gional hearings may be called for this 
purpose. Reports, forwarded to the state 
iii rectors, provitle a cross-section of 
opinion upon which the directors are able 
to base recommendations to the people 
and their legislators. 

The California Chamber^ also, has 
been umisually successful in stimulating- 
and guiding the work of the lax commit- 
tees within local units. Some 75 cham- 
bers are following a well -outlined pro- 
gram. The committees meet regularly, to 
consider city, county and school district 
business. They examine public budgets, 
check on the %^olume and the quality of 
government services^ estimate their 
community's ability to support the tax 
load, watch bond interest balances, con- 
sider the advisability of proposed public 
improvements, and draw up periodic 
summaries for release to the public. 

Politicians are sometimes helpful 

IN CERTAIN cities and counties (incluii- 
ing Los Angeles) chamber representa- 
tives have become ej:-a^rio co-workers 
with the supervisors in raaldng: out their 
budgets- 

The young men of the Junior Cham- 
bers also have taken up vigorous lines of 
citizen action. 

These examples do not mean that citi- 
zen participation is being directed only 
against the Government. In certain 
places, political leadership is catching up 
with public sentiment, even getting 
ahead of it. An open door policy for city 
hall and county court house ia being 
anticipated by officials themselves* Frank 
Gaines, drafted from his private career 
to serve as Mayor of Berkeley, CaliX.* 
felt he had the right to demand that the 
people who put him in office help him out. 

Before each council meeting, he sends 
out 20 personal invitations* Half go to 
women, half to men ; half to Democrats* 
half to Republicans. He employs corpo- 
ration concepts. City manager, attorney 
and clerk rate as "executives," the coun- 
cil as the *' board of directors** and the in- 
vited citizens as "stockholders/' Mayor 
Gaines, to break down timidity and for- 
mality, makes a special point of having 
everybody meet everybody else. The 
stockholders find seats reserved for 
them. They receive copies of the minutes 
of the previous meeting and the agenda 
for the day. They are expected to inter- 
rupt at any time vnth questions or com- 
ments. After adjournment^ they find 
transportation provided for a tour of city 
properties. 

Berkeley chalks up several gains for 
the plan. The council, on its good be- 
havior before its e^-officw aidest is more 
alert and decisive. Much stockholder 
cynicism about the incompetence and 
wild extravagance of ^'eKecutives" and 
"directors" has been dispelled. The news- 
papers have given city business fuller 
publicity* Citizen visitors have become 
proponents of changes and improve- 
ments which, normally, they would ig- 



TRUCK nog 

K OF THREE 




THIS TRUCK-TRAILER UNIT REPLACED THREE TRUCKS 
. . . AND IN ADDITION CUT MILEAGE 30% 



HERE is a typical instonce of how the 
Truck -Trailer method works: Penn- 
tngton Brothersi Inc, now use one truck 
and Fruehauf Trail er to do the some ha uJ- 
ing that previousiy required three trucks* 
Think of the savings! Gas, oil and upkeep 
cosfs for only one truck * - . Far smaller in- 
vestment in equipment * , . Far less to write 
off in depreciation . , , And, above all, 
a saving each week of more thon 700 
miles of travel as a result of the more 
efficient routing made possible by the 
Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 

It's surprising how much you con save 
— and the reason is simple. A truck, like o 
horse, con pu// far more than it can corr^ 
— at least three times as much. In short, 
you can pull your i/sual load with a smokier 
truck or you con pull o much iarger lood 
with o truck of the some ^apaafy you 
have been using. Your costs are sure to 
be lower in either case. 

Another source of big savings lies in 
the use of the shuttle'* system* Insteod, 
sayi of using three load-carrying trucks, 
you use one truck ond three Trailers* You 
leave only the Trailers to be loaded or 



unloaded and keep the truck busy con- 
stantly, pulling first one and then another 
of the Trailers reody to be moved. 

The Truck-Trailer method hos proved 
workable for literally tens of thousands 
of business men. The chances ore great 
that you, too, will profit by its odoption< 
Why not call in a Fruehauf man and get 
the interesting facts? 

World's L^tr^ps/ BuiiderS of Truuk-TtnilcfS 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO*, DETROIT 

Snjpa and! Spfi'ice in Principal Citit:s 
fd<icirifls; Detroit^ Kanto( City, !■« Angeles, lorcHiftft 



mode ,|„ ^ 



A f r E ^ 



Four on<S one 
Ihrce ond o 



holfm.1Nor»*riicksofld 



irutkif^g f"*" ^'^^ '*^°' 
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"Yes, yes, yes . . . 
but can it cook?'' 




-^say'S the Lktle-Man-Who-Wani^-to-Know 

♦ "Well, hardly ! - . . This is a National Typewriting Bookkeeping 
Machine, usttally used by stores and other businesses for making 
oLTomm receirahle records. Easy to learn, easy to operate^ fast, flexible 
and ready for anyibing— " 





I 
i 



A. 




• "Waif — irill U solve prohleim of 
ovcrhmd mui over lime 

m certainly helps! This machine 
poiits Statement and ledger at one 
operation, prints pror>i strip, prims 
credit items in- red, keeps all pt^^ting 
work always visible, accumulatcis 
necessary totals—gets more work done 
better and sooner, at lower cost—'* 

• "Siives time, f frcsuttm?" 

m "7 imc and trouble and money 1 
, . , You see, iNATioNAL makes a com- 
pleie line of busineiis machines to 
bundle records and control money — 




• "Machines for listingt porting, 
proving, analyzing, bookkeeping, 
check writing and signing, remittance 
contTol and moru— " 

• 'Thfit'$ cfioiigJtl CoNTTtOL selh 
met , . . And VU spread the goad Hmif%r 

• '*And nrm ember— the sie machines 
pay for thvmselv^^ many times over! 
They are made by the makers of 
National Cash Registers — en gi - 
necred, sc»ld and serv iced by ^peciul- 
isls, W'hatcver yonr problem, sec 
National first f'* 

• Call the !ocal office today. 



. DAYTOM, OHIO 




nore or resist. Attendance in the repilar 
spectator benches has increased aa In- 
terested stockholders return a^ln and 
again to keep up with developments. 

Jn Madison, Wis., Mayor James Law 
hoB called on citizens to set up a Civic 
Council to serve as an ad%nser to his ad^ 
ministration. He ejcpects eventuaJly to 
have representatives from more than 200 
organizations in the town. His e ill Ken 
group meets month iy, attacks a speeil^c 
problem. What to do about the proposed 
belt-line highway to route traffic around 
the city? What to do about increasing 
the number of liquor licenses? What to 
do about parking meters? Mayor James 
asks for definite constructive recom- 
mendations. He believes that the voter 
shouid watch public business, under- 
stand it and have convictions about il- 

But it is in the townn. villaj^es and 
communities, thai the voter uprising has 
been most thamatie. Perhaps the out- 
standing pioneer in this grass-roots re- 
vival of democracy has been Henry 
Miesse of Indiana* He set the pattern for 
the county taxpayers association, demon- 
strated how to enlist citizen interest, 
Initiated methods for analyzing and spot* 
lighting public expenditures, supported 
the fight for Indiana*s now famous Bud- 
get Repeal Law, 

The movement has had a remarkable 
spontaneity, springing up in Mas.*achu- 
setts, Iowa, Kentucky, Utah, California, 
Many of its leaders have been amateui^s, 
taking time out from their private af- 
fairs to plunge into the murk of public 
affairs. 

"Stay mad and keep trying" 

THESE taxpayer gt oups have littJe uni- 
formity. Some, hardly more than good- 
intentions committees, are feeble and 
will die. Many arc angry cliques. But the 
general overall trend, in numbers, per- 
manence and effectiveness, is certainly 
upward. They have what the municipal 
leagues and research bureaus have most 
needed — crusading militancy. The re^ 
searchers have been inclined to lean on 
the comfortable slogan, "fact-finding not 
fault-finding.'* They have not appre- 
ciated that the people have to rise early 
and stay await e late to get ahead of poli- 
ticians and public-employee organiza^ 
tions. A Newark citizen remarked after 
the recent setback at the polls, *'We've 
just got to stay mad and keep trying." 

It was all very well that the Govern- 
mental Research Institute of St. Louis 
should study, intellectually, such a lowly 
problem as garbage disposal and the use 
of non- paten ted asphalt paving, but it 
took insistent hammering to cut disposal 
costs from $L03 to 35 cents a ton and to 
knock $500,000 out of paving expenses. 

There is, on the other hand, the danger 
of too much heat and too limited a view. 
Many taxpayer associations have as- 
sumed that all government employees 
are scampa or incompetents, that any 
increfiuae in a public budget is waste, that 
the government is best which costs the 
least. Too many have furiously rushed in 
to do something about finances and for- 
gotten to look at the sei-vJces rendered. 
There is evidence, for example, that one 
over-zealous organization, for alt its 
achievements in cost-cutting, has at the 
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ATTENTION 
PARENTS: 



A24f.200 firifer^. 14 yearn of age or 
VwMM|*er, were itivt^ived in atito* 
mobitii accidents in IV.TO, What 
u'ere ttwr4>asffti^T Howcan thest* 
your it fill uecidL'tits be reduced f 



Next case called: 

YOUR 
SON 



He's in trouble. 

He has had an accident — m your car. 

He has violated the faw^.Jie has re* 
ceived a sum mans .,Jie's waiting his 
turn ta come be/ore the court. 

Could he have avoided it? 

Can he keep it from happening again? 

Could you have helped him? 

When you come right down to itj is 
it really your icon's responsibility — - 
or yours? 

Maybe the boy was going a little 
fast. 

But has he ever heard his dud brag about 
beating Ed Smith's recitrd time from 
horne to country dub? 

Maybe he did try to beat the light, 

Bui hax he ever been in the front seat 
with you li'hert you '* slipped through on 
the yettow"? 

Maybe he didn't stop for a *'stop 
sign," 

But how many times has he seen you Just 
shift gears and keep right on going? 

You can teach your son the funda- 
mentals of good driving and the facts 




to know about automobiles. You can 
tetl him about driving hazards? and 
how to avoid them. You can have a 
"man-to-man" talk with him about 
sportsmanship on the road. 

But — unless you practice these driving 
principles yoursetf — your son will never 
really learn them. 

Isn't that reason enough to do a 
good teaching job now — and start 
setting that good example? 

If you do^ neither you nor your 
son may ever need to see the inside 
of a courtroom when the judge says 
— "Call the next case!** 

Join tkt ''AW Over 50'* CM — more than 
300^0()0 members pledged to drive safely and 
sanely* Krec membership with certificate and 
car emblem. Write for application. 



/ Have an Accident^ 
Do f Still Gh the Dividend?" 

In Lumhermens, the aiiswt r i . "V 

A n ii r c i d e n t y ou m a y h ii • ■ i ■ ^ / 
art'cct y our chgibility to parucipatL' in 
dLvpJi.'nLj slmrtni;. 

I <umbermcn& does not accept iJisur- 
ance on *'just any driver*** That is 
why the accident record of our policy- 
holders is lower; why there is more 
money to divide among policyholders 
in the form of dividends. Remember, 
too, althou|t;fi you share in Lumber- 
mens profits^ you do ml share m any 
iosi^j should one occur. 

Jn the last ten years alone, Lumbcr- 
mens ha^ paid back to automobile poU 
icy holders more than $24,500^000 in 
dividends — a good company to do 
business with. Thousands of agents 
throughout the United States and 
Canada are ready to serve and take 
care of vou. 



■■■■■■■■■■■■H^ rNSURK WtTK 

ISSSSSSSSSES'^I ^^J^^IOI^NCE 

^ i nc . t 2 - . h e 




M I T f t L € A S V A L T V C O M I* i /\ V 

Oprratitti in Aym' Y(irk StiiSr dj iJmfruan) LumUrttienj Afutuat CtiJMoity C^. 6/ illinoit 
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Says J. P. SPANG, Jr. 

Preshh fti fif the 
Gttiettt Razor Ct»., 



*' During the [soit yeiir the cxccuiivc 
axid sales personnel of this air-tninded 
company h^tvc 6 own an tvcrage of 
20^^73 miles a month. When our men 
flj' the equivaktit of rnorc than seven 
trips ^cmight across the country every 
JO days, you know we're sold on Air 
Travel 

* 'There aic many reisers for this, 
but the principal one is speed. In our 
busineiSf timing is the cwcnce of 
successful promotions. Air Travel en- 
ables our salesmen to give the stor)' 
in person — put added punch into the 
drive — ^cc the news to the trade fast 
and iilmo&t simultaneously from coast* 
to-coasc* For this we are indehced to 
the naf ion's airlines. 

*'lc is gratifying to m% that the Air 
Transport service is growing more 
comprebenstve monih afrcr month." 

AIR TRAVEL IS NOT EXPENSIVE 

Many companies consider Air 
Travel the key to more efficient 
business^ better results at less cost. 

First, because Air Travel costs no 
more than fastest first-class gruund 
travel, when all expenses are con- 
sideredt sometimes even less. 

Second^ because trips are 'short* 
er* by air, your men spenci less time 
Ofi the road, which means fewer 



overnight journeys and less travel 
expense, with more time for pro- 
ductive w^ork* They gain hour^, 
days, and even weeks, depend iag 
on the length of the trip. 

And third« men who fly not only 
cover their territories quickly and 
efficiently but do so with a mint* 
mum of travel fatigue. 

^'hy not phone your local Air- 
line office and have a fepresentative 
call and explain how Air Travel 
can benefit j'O-vr bu;si^es^1 

Am Transpoet association 

1^5 South I^SalleSuifrt^ ChicaKd^ IHtaoiii 

hy iht IT mjfttr Afltms tf tht Vmtfd 5Tttm 
And C^uaJa, an J M^nuf<dituftr} and Sttpfilitfj 
tt tin AtT Trttm fieri IfiJuiiry, 



IT Mrs TO 



AIR EXPRESS It 'TvU^rqphk" Pockag* S«rvic«. AH dnmeitJc Had iatcroAdoQa] 
•Jflinm pf the LI.S. cam- Air Fxjireii. Low mic* inelude spcdal pick-up and ininricdiitr 
deltvfry. A five-pouod piiekaflc dcHvcred 2tff£>0 milei^ ai'rrttightt, cosr( Only 
Call Aif B%pT^;ti Divuioti* Raifwiy Esprcss A|tcnc>-» ft>r scr^-icc. tttts or informuticpfl^ 



same time been untlercutling ertueaticm- 
bX and welfare stajidartls. 

Techniques for analysis and mechan- 
isms for government improvement have 
heen worked out. Application is the rub. 
How to capture and hold citizi^ii Inter- 
est? How to bring^ tajt payers and of- 
ficials together in so me thing more like 
a round table pow-wow than a prize 
flght? How to make ref*earch flndlnga 
inlerpsting and appllcabl**? How to make 
people realise that the other face of 
"tajces'* is '^expenditures?** 

Varioualy these problema are being 
worked out. Official a and cLtizena are 
learning how to share their common dif- 
ficulties. Significant about the whole 
thing is the upsurge of interest. Over 
large parts of the world, the eitixen dare 
not find fault with his CJovernniL'nt. 

As yet in America men do not have 
their heada chopped off for making criti- 
cal examinations of Government. We be- 
lieve that democracy will have virility 
and a place in the sun eo long as the 
citizen insists on keeping iiarrow the gap 
between himself and his government. If 
his many associations, leagues, councils 
and unions persist, if they build on a 
broad non-partisan base, if they shake 
down into something more than hard- 
times tax-slashing agencies, if they team 
up with the research experts and learn to 
think of services as well as costs, they 
will become what the Sloan Foundation 
and Denver University envisage, a genu- 
ine fourth -estate for governments 



U. ol M. Offers 
Research Aid 

Research facilities for business men 
comparable to those offered by experi^ 
mental and research stations in agilcul^ 
ture and engineering will be made avail- 
able at the University of Minnesota 
through the first government sponsored 
regional business re search station. New 
establishment will act in close collabora- 
tion with the University School of Busi- 
ness and with the regional office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

One of the main purposes of the sta- 
tion, as announced by Dr. Will F. Kis- 
sickp is to provide a research ser\'ice 
readily accessible to small business men. 

On the station's advisory council are 
University men and leaders in finance 
and industry. Council supervises research 
activities. Chairman is Dean Husj^ll A. 
Stevenson, of the University School of 
Business. Members include; Guy Stan- 
ton Ford, president of the University; 
Dr* Roy G, Blakey, professor of econom- 
ics: W. C. Macfarlane, president of the 
Manufacturers Association of Minne- 
apolis, Inc., and of the Mlnneapolls- 
Moline Power Implement Company; Mil- 
ton W. Griggs, president of Griggs 
Cooper and Company; Oliver S. Powell, 
first vice president of the Federal Ee- 
serve bank; Silas M. Bryan, manager of 
the Minneapolis office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Corn Cob Pipe 
Graduates 

(Oontimied from page 32/ 
pipe lengtlis and throwa away the waste. 

Surprisingly enough, properly aged 
cobs are tougher than most hardwoods 
and the wood turner handltng them must 
take every precaution not to burn his 
tools. The bowls are machine bored and, 
after heing placed on spindles, are filled 
with plaster to plug^ the pores. The white 
aanders. aa one g:roup of workers are 
called, polish off the roughness before the 
first coat of shellac is applied. Tops and 
bottoms are then polished, the stems 
fitted, and varnish applied. 

Formerly, the stems of a large per- 
centage of cam cob pipes were made 
from Weishei wood — a stunted, non- 
bearing cherry tree found in Austria — but 
European developments have so compli- 
cated its importation that synthetic plas- 
tics and woods more readily obtainable 
are now being used. 

Begun in 1869. the plant Mr. Otto di- 
rects has facilities for turning out 20.- 
OOO pipes a day in various styles, 

A few years ago, R, M. Struts, third 
generation president of his family*s pipe 
factory at BoonviUe, Mo,* began casting 
about for ways to increase sales. After 
talks with pipe smokers, dealers, and 
jobbers all over the country he concluded 
that his market could be improved by 
dolling up his product. Many pipe de- 
votees thought it too crude and undignt- 
lied for every- day use. 

E. J. Steuterman, a technical engineer^ 
was handed the assignment and within a 
short time evolved a coated model em- I 
bodying the comforts of the cob smoke ' 
and the appearance of a briar. Another 
Innovation that's had a vitalizing effect | 
on sales has been an underslung model ' 
with a detachable filler, which can be 
changed periodically. Still another style 
that*s been gathering sales momentum 
within recent months has been a medi- 
um-sized untreated cob pipe retailing foj 
a nickeL 



Your Secretary 
Is a Lady 

{Cfjntinncd from pufff 25} 
utlve; to the worker and from the 
worker. The lowest in the organiza- 
tion as well as the highest should al- 
ways have access to the Inp executive 
if he thinks he has a matter worth 
attention, even if It turns out not to be 
sufficiently important for the execu- 
tive's decision. 

Never give a worker more responsi- 
bility than you are prepared to give in 
corresponding authority necessary for 
the task 

♦ If you must discharge a worker, do 
so not on the basis of personal failure, 
but on business expediency, and never 
break a worker's morale, or use hard, 
angry words Part with good wishes, 
regrets and with as much construe- 
live, helpful suggestion as possible. 




'S Y? rU say I am since thev remodeled 
the place, I'm ^etling more tip(^ now. and 
the bom h get ling more customers. So take 
a tip from me, it always pays to dress up." 

This lady knows what she's talking 
abi>utj and ytinr business is no dilFerent in 
this respect. It pays to modernize, and it 
pays to start with a saies-atlraciing fionr of 



riL TELL YOU HOW 
TO BOOST SALES!" 



Armstrong's Lmolettm. For here ;> a floor 
that offers color and smart de>i^r!. Hcre'ii 
a floor that saves clean iiig time^ cuts mam- 
tenance costs, and stands up imder con- 
stant heavy IrafFjc, 

Ask your linoleum merchant for first- 
hand fact5^ and MTite for our color-illus- 
trated book on better floors for better 
business. Sent free (outside U.S.A. ^(H). 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
4104 Coral Street, Lancaster, Pa, (Makers 
of cork products since I860) 




PUT rout SEST FOOT FORWARD ^ilh a <vmart 
Artn^irnfifi ll^x^r hkf* \\h' unr ^hown ahovtr in 
the Pett*rHeii Biiki^ry &wi firHtaurarit, Omahii, 
Wchrm^ia. No matter whiit your hij5*iiief;^, ji 
Hoot like this will help booftt salen and lowf^r 
your iD^inlL'fiiince cost5. 

MAICE CUSTOMERS RETURN to your re^lau- 
rant, 5*h»p, or stare. A ^?ay Anti.^tri>ng flfKir 
will hi^lp you do thi-!. The floor i*hown here 
i<i prnvinp a good invifi^liTit'fit f«»r Millar*?, 
Inc., Ciifetrrifl, Knoxvillc, Tffine^i^re, Why 
not put an Arm^tmnj? flm>r tn wt»rL for ymi? 



PIAIN • INIAI& - • JAIPE ^ CORK till - AI^MALt till 

RUBiE* fUE * ARMSTRONO'^ LINOWAIl QMti ARMSTRDNa'S OUAKfR iUGS 
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Politicians "Helped" Washington's Army 

By SIMPSON M. RITTER 



Long marches, infrequent, scanty 
meals, and insufficient rest are con- 
ducive to sick headaches and inef- 
ficiency. General Washington's army 
in 1777 was no exception to this rule. 
A little Scottish physician, Struman 
MacDanald, suggested that a quantity 
of '*love apples" — tomatoes to you 
"be procured. This was a bold step 
because *'iove apples" in that day were 
deemed poisonous. They were eaten 



only— after proper incantation— by 
the lovelorn in the hope of bringing 
closer their object of affection. 

Dr. MacDanald claimed to have ex- 
perimented considerably with toma- 
toes on his Pennsylvania farm and to 
have found them beneficial. Washing- 
ton and his staff ate tomatoes for a 
week to test the truth of MacDanald's 
claim. They found that tomatoes ap- 
parently dissipated '*vapors*' and aU 



Pi*t«l-Op«r«t«4 iiivnl(lfi«l powar ttotiani, 

Id^r^-r** trhtruti SmthtH'''n ,itr wu J .u* pt^irnt uwiw. 




Sfctionai r-iem af 



Power Advantages 
without Exhaust Noise Complaints 




Perhaps you are chinking of 
inaialltng a Otesel engine, but 
you Are dfratd of gptting; cotn- 
plaints about exhaust noise. If 
so, you will be surprised to lenam 
that a new principle of Diesel 
exhaust quieting . » « introduced 
by Burgf?5s in 1919 . . ,haA dona 
away with noisy exhausts^ 
Today, exhaust noise is not 
muffled"; it is ''prevented** 
before it starts. The Burgess 
Exhaust Stiubber converts the 



fast^ mo V ing si ugs o f ven ted ga^es 
into a steady, quiet flow. There 
is no explosive impajct with the 
iattnosphere to cause noise- 

ThoMsands of Diesel en sin es^ 
equipped with Burgess Snub- 
bers, are operating in office 
buildings, storey, ships, and res* 
idential areas without noise 
complaintSp Any Dit^sel engine 
you tn^y buy can give the same 
noise -free service. Let tis send 
our bulletin *'Snub the Slug.'* 



Dt*J*1 •ngin*! in 
oil flald iarvica 

mh^H rquippL'd with Bur^ 

Di*t*] motoriKtpii 

fik<- the fdrj^ij tiner 'Afar- 
mafpfnn,'" vtt ilur^^rif 
Spark Arwr^fter ■ Unubhrn to 
pTfrridf ffmrkUfs and iiumt 




Qur^eiS Bcjftery Company, A:. 



. B W. Huron St,, Ch i.ugo. III. 



Drtginatort of Snubbing Pttnciph fof Qute^ng DEbtcI £Alt(iuiih'~^PaT, and Paft. ApplFftd fpt 

BURGESS SNUBBERS 

iiiiiiiniiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiijiiiijiniiiiiiiii^ 



though they*d never substitute for 
sleep the sleepleaa soldier felt less 
g'^c>gg>' with a tomato resting in his 
stomach* 

A courier rode to Congress with an 
order to provide Washington with 
either enough tomatoes to ration 
every soldier one every other day or 
to provide enough money to buy the 
vegetable. Congress blinked and wrote 
baek asking the General what was the 
meaning of his request. Love apples 
were i>oisonou3 and eost three to four 
shillings eaeh because farmers were 
afraid to raise them. Did he mean to 
poison his command or had he a plan 
to poison the British army? 

In reply, each man on WashinRlon*a 
staif prepared a *'testimoniar' on the 
virtues of the tomato. Armed with a 
sheaf of these MacDanald departed to 
argue with the Congress. 

Two years to get tomatoes 

ALTHOUGH Washington's first re- 
quest for the tomatoes was made in 
March, 1777, he got no appropriation 
until July of 1779, A mixed congres- 
sional-medical committee took that 
long to repeat MacDanald*s experi- 
ments and come to a decision. 

In August, 1777, Washington found 
himself once more short of uniforms. 
They were sorely needed. Because of 
their lack detachments of his men 
on scouting duty were often mistaken 
by their mates for armed Tories and 
ftred upon. In pitched battles the lack 
of identification brought confusion. 
Furthermore most of the men were in 
tatters and they might as well have 
encouraging uniforms as any other 
garb. 

The General forwarded to Congress 
specifications for the 19,000 uniforms 
he estimated as needed immediately. 
Without consulting the commander- 
in-chief or any other military man, a 
congressional committee on supplies 
reduced the number of uniforms by 
one third to compensate for the re- 
cent rise in the price of cloth. Con- 
gress reluctantly passed the bill but, 
also having heard of the price in- 
crease, cut the number of uniforms 
in half again. That left some 6,000 
uniforms. 

The contracts were farmed out to 
28 firms. Evidently each firm had its 
own definite ideas on what the well 
dressed revolutionist should wear. No 
one checked the work of the firms for 
design or to assure the use of good 
quality cloth and workmanship. 

Early in February, 1778, the uni- 
forms reached General Washington 
somewhere in Maryland. Not only was 
It necessary to discard 1.300 as shab- 
bily made but the American Army 
found itself with 28 different types 
of uniforms to add to the medley al- 
ready existing. 
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GOOD READING 



FOR THRIFTY 
AMERICANS 



me signiFicanf excerpfs from the Northwestern 
i/firo/'s annua f siofement — significant to you in 
determimng where to buy your next life insurance: 

"An active management if frank with policyholders will— 
at ihe end of each year— give them the results for the yeiir 
and the condiiiun of the company; and frankness requires 
that they he given the uafavorabte news as well as the 

ia \a r a h 1 e n e w s* ' ' 

"Pgymenfs to policy holders and beneficiaries: $108, 1 49,- 
861 * * * The continued upward trend in the practice of 
paying policy proceeds in inc<sme installments is one of 
the most signiiicant developments of recent years . . * Ten 
years ago this compiiny issued 38J9I checks annually" 
, , , on such installment settlements. **During 1940, a total 
of 1 95,-9 1 checks for this purpose were issued , , * North- 
western Mutual agents are zealously bringing the com* 
pany's facilities for income settlements to the attention of 
policy holders.*' 



Terminations 

minated by the policyholder during 1940 



'The amount of insurance voluntarily ter* 

. was onlv 



5-23% of the total in force at the beginning of the year. 
This was the smallest percentage in many years" and was 
a record in which The Northwestern Mutual is unsur- 
passed. 

Bond Investments. *^The market value of all bonds was 
$827,020^902, or $30,679,525 greater than the admitted 
asset value , * /' 

"The bond account may, in our opinion^ he viewed with 
satisfaction. The expanding industrial activity has been 
favorably reflected in earnings of the companies whose 
obligations we hold* and our security is hence of increas- 
Ing value. The total admitted asset value (at market value) 
of all defaulted bonds is $1 1325,1 10, which is less than 
1% (.883%) of total admitted assets.'' 

Mortgage Loons. ^'Indicative of the improvement tn the 

ability of the borrower 
to meet his obligations 
under mortgage loans 
is the fact that out of 
over 18,000 mortgage 
loans of all types now 
on the books of the com- 
pany, there are but 70 
foreclosures pending/' 





^^Reof Estate acquired through foreclosure and unsold . , . 
had an asset value of $ 3 8»7 20,662 or 2,S5% of assets/' 

'^General Surplus or Ck>ntingency Rt serves were , * , 
$5a)83>i 15 for mortgage loans and $62,048,010.53 for 
general contingencies — an increase of $9^844,781,5 3/' 

Interest. "The interest rate showed a further downward 
trendTn 1 940. The average net rate earned was 3.70%, or 
3/100 of 1% lower than 1939 . . « Unsatisfactory as the 
rate of interest is, it is well to remember that it offers no 
threat to the solvency of life insurance companies/' 

Mortality. *'6,547 death claims were received * . . Mortality 
experienced was satisfactory , , , Alt policies now in force 
have no war restrictions and require no extra premium." 

Operating Expenses, ^^Taxes absorbed 



2.6% and the 
,774 persons on the Home C^ffice payroll 

The corn- 



salaries of 

amounted to 2.2% of the gross premiums 
pany's total salary cost amounted to 73 cents per $1000 
of insurance in force/' 



Dividends. "Favorable mortality and economy of manage- 
ment have justified an aggregate allotment of $33,4001000 
for distribution in 1941." 

Insurance in Force* 1,068,549 policies—the largest num- 
ber in the company's history— for $3,948,7 32,7 32. Ad- 
mitted assets SI, 358,999,648— an all-tinie high, 

"The Northwestern Mutual is a purely mutual company — 
there is not and never has been any capital stock owner- 
ship. It is an enterprise owned solely by the policyholders* 
Its business is and always has been the writing of stand- 
ard, ordinary life insurance in which every applicant is 
medically examined and carefully checked on the factors 
of risk. It does not issue Substandard, Industrial, Group, 
Non-Medical, or other special plans/' 

For further information write for a copy of the complete 
Annual Report or consult w^ith any Northwestern Mutual 
Agent, 



^^^The Northwestern Mutual 



LtfE INSURANCE COMPANY 

MILWAUKte, WIS. 



NO BUSINESS^ CHANGE 

Though priorities and defense work 
may slow down deliveries, therell 
always be a change 



1 • A NEW chemically made fabric has tiow been adapted 
to thread for home sewing by hand or machine. It ia nun- 
luitt roust to blf'nd with other fabrlcii. 11 has ^reai strength and 
elasticity, thua decreaising the danger of breaking atitche*i at 

2 • A PORTABLE window*type alr-condltJoner for air- 
condif i r / i single room at a time is now made with a capac- 
ity c)i 1 J. U providos for controlled ventilation, acoui»* 
tical .t to subdue outi»lde noyes, and a mlxttire of 
outdoor and room air in any proporUon deal red. 

3 • A COMBrNED presstire reducing valve for hot water 
h 1*3 tin?: of homes and for domostic hot water service holds 
down excessive city wator presjjure to a uniform force and has 
a check valve to prevent hot water back in up into the cold 
water system, 

4 • TO PROTECT the morning milk dpliver>* against the 
w^cuther, accidents* and cutit and dogs t here is a simple bracket 
which holds a bottle firmly by the neck on the duor or walL 
The bottles are ca.'^ily faMen&d, and tak^n down, but cannot 
be accidentally dislodged. 

5 • A TRAILER for handlinj^ boats up to 16 feet in length 

is deiiij^^ned for one-man control. Hand lifting is not necessary: 
a winch is used for loading and to puU the loaded trailer up 
embankments. Capacity is 500 pounda. 

6 • A NOVEL, stretching tool for steel itlrapping shipmentis 
grips the edge of the strap without the foot or baae of the tool 
being under it. Wide strap may be applied to non-compressible 
commodities with considerable tightness. 

7 • NEW absorptive lenses for glasses eliminate practical- 
ly all the infra-red as well aa the ultra-violet- They are of high 
optical quality although made without power for nun glasa 
use only. 

8 ♦ A CEKTRIFUGAL pump of chemical -resistant glass is 
now made In a small size to handle 10 gallons per minute. All 
"P&vls touching the liquid are irlai^s and fuliy trannparent. It 
handles hot acids or brine^ooled liquids with equal facility 

9 • FOR tCAHB type Arc extinguishers there ts now an 
easily applied seal which is broken when the extinguiaher is 
removed from its bracket. Abi^ence of the ri-d i^eal ahowa at a 
glance that the extinguisher should be inspected and refilled. 

10 • TO MEASURE the thickness of sheet steel when only 
one side is aceessible there is a new magnetic ga^e. It is espe- 
cially valuable for checking center and other points of wide 
sheets of steeU It Is accurate to one-one thous^andth inch. 

11 •A NIJW instrument analyses oxygen in any gas and 

gives a continuous graphic recording. No chemicals are used. 
It operale^s from the electric supply line. It is adaptable to 
anal yawing furnace atmospheres, stack gases, and other uses, 

12 • A HIGH temperature lubricant for use in bakers' ovens 
and the like up to IfeOO degrees Fahrenheit is micronlzed 
graph J te suspended in a Huid which is odorless and leaves no 
gum or carbon- 

T3 • NEW recording;? thermometers of the liquid filled type 
are available In ranges up to 400 degrees Fahrenheit with 200 
feet or less of connected tubing- The dcsigri gives higher sen- 
sitivity and is considerably stronger. 

14 • FOR painters there is a new mixing sealer which en- 
ables the painter to turn a flat wall paint Into a tight under- 



coater for enamel or Into a pigmented wall aealer. H can be 
uaed ftlao aa a reinforcing vehicle for outalde seml-pafitc paint. 

15 • A NEW wrinkle enamel finish is applied in one coat 
wlthaut primer, can hv baked at difTerent t<*mperaturoi* and 
times with matehii^g flnitiheM. has good adhesion, wiihatanda 
sail tfpray and humidity. It can be used on dirferent metals 
and even on wood. 

16 • FOFi an outdoor cooking fireplace there is now a unit 
that ha-s a wtm i'-lype top. Inexpen.Hlve ajitl ready to be built into 
the maiionr>% It ia of cast semi-steel, has a top of one by two 
feet with two stove lids, has a grate adjUBtable for bumlog 
w^ood or charcoal. 

17 • FOR ship bottoms there is now a red lead paint which 

is quick*dr>ing. hardens, and stops rust under water. It can be 
^ulmif^rged in sjx hours, ia economical in dry dock time, 

18 * SALT shakers are now made with a diatomite filler In 
the neck to remove the moisture from the air. Result, it m said, 
is dry salt free to run smoothly. 

19 • SHOWER curtains made of a new synthetic fabric, 
either transparent or opaque, are highly resistant to soil and 
wear. They are not coated, will not crack, peel, rot» or mildew, 
or stick together when wet, 

20 • LENSES for safely goggles of one type m v nnw said to 
be made of quite uniform strength to withHtand up to a three- 
ounce weight dropped from a height of M inches. 




21 •A NEW plant food for application with the water when 
iprinkling has balanced mixture of chemicals and hormones 
and vit£imim. Prepar4?d in powder form, it ii easily di>solved in 
water for application, ii aaid lo help all planis* II u odorless* 



EtJiTOB'e NoTR— This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Bvbisksh has acces.=? and from the 
flow of bu.^iness news into our of^ces in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by w^riting us. 
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t^s T)oesn't ltBeat All 



Get! 
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THE annual spring cleaning which is a bane in every 
housewife's life, is mute festimony to a fact of far- 
reaching significance to factory executives and main- 
tenance men. Dust is everywhere^ gets m everywhere^ 
and sett/es an horiironfa/ surfaces. 

Dust is a destroyer where Motor Control is concerned. 
Dirty contacts mean trouble. Horizontal contacts col- 
lect dust. Vertical contacts stay clean. So, experienced 
and profit-minded factory men insist on Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control . . . the control with dust-safe Vertical 
contacts. You too insist on Cutler-Hammer, and see the 
difference, CUTLER' HAMMER, Inc, Pfoneer Eledrlcai 
Monufocfurer$, 1 251 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee^ Wis. 



Cutler-Hcsmmer Vmrtkaf Coniocts are rhe mark of bciler M«tor 
Canlrat, anathcir extm dividBnd «n CuMer-KafnmBr'i. un«qua1t«d 
fpflciaJtied experience and deecides of Motor Cenlrol leodsfihfp. 



Tax Bill Nearty 
Equal to Profifs 



IN spite of excess 
profits taxes and 
higher income tax 
rates, many lead- 
^— ^^^^ American cor- 
^1 poralions that have issued their 1940 
^1 reports show substantial increases tn 
net profits. A few companies reported 
higlier earnings before taxes than in 

1939 but lower earnings after taxes. 
Even in these cases, however, in- 

• creaf*ed taxes did not result in serious 
damage to earnings. 

Corporation reports for 1940 have 
certainly not justified the recent de- 
cline in stock prices. The stock mar- 
In^ ket, affected by a fear psychology and 
^vgeneral lack of investor interest, 
seems to be in a downward spiral that 
bears no relationship to the greatly 
improved corporation earnings pic- 

Fear that future tax increases may 
^^eat still farther into corporation earn- 
ings is undoubtedly a factor in the 

• recent action of the stock market. A 
comparison of the tax bills and net 
earnings of various corporations in 

1940 shows that, if taxes are increased 
much further, many corporations will 

1^ be working primarily for Uncle Sam» 
|P Instead of for their stockholders* 

The following table, showing the 
tax bill and net profits of two large 
industrial companies and two utilities 
in 1940, indicates that the 50-50 point 
is not far off: 

Taxes IBJ^O Profits 

Tel. & TeL $187,598,000 $210,497,453 

Detroit Edison 10.570.687 10.732,734 

du Pont 56JOO,000 mMMlt 

Chrvslcr 23,500,000 37.S02,279 



" INFLATION con- 
The Pressure for trols have proved 
"Funny Money" so effective to 
_ date, in the face 

~ of larger govern- 

ment deficits, that a number of bolder 
spirits in the economic field are now 
suggesting the possible issuance of 
non-interest bearing Government 
t>onds, unsecured greenbacks and oth- 
br types of **funny money." More of 
these schemes will be advanced as 
discussions proceed as to ways of 
financing defense and aid to Britain. 

The advocates of such unort hodox 
financial methods contend that such 
devices, which in the past have always 
resulted in inflation, are no longer 
dangerous because of new controls. 
They point to the w^ay in which Ger- 
many, without an adequate gold re- 
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serve, has financed its tremendous 
war effort without serious inflationary 
effects. What they forget is that, to 
make such a system work, the Gov* 
ernment must control all elements of 
the national economy. Perhaps we 
could make it work, too—but only by 
going totalitarian. 

One method by which Germany has 
succeeded in preventing runaway in- 
flation has been by limiting consumer 
goods purchases and forcing citizens 
to invest the resulting savings in gov- 
ernment securities. That means, in ef- 
fect, that the Government is telling 
each citizen how much of his personal 
income he can spend and what he can 
buy with it. The next step is simply 
to tell people what they must give in 
exchange for the Government's print- 
ing press money. 

If our Government prints green- 
backs, pink slips or other types of 
phoney currency marked $20 and 
gives such a certificate to a worker 
for his wages, the latter will find that 
it won't buy him $20 worth of grocer- 
ies. To make it work, the Government 
must threaten the grocer and force 
him to accept such "wallpaper," at 
face value, in exchange for his goods 
at the same prices as before. In other 
words, everyone must be coerced, and 
if necessary, punished, in an effort 
to make it work. 

There is no trick to this. This is no 
*'new economics/* It is just a new ap- 
plication of the oldest form of larceny 
in the world. One man can make an- 
other accept buttons for diamonds at 
the point of a gun. But that doesn't 
entitle him to say, "My system of eco- 
nomics is better than yours. I am us- 
ing buttons for currency and no in- 
flation has resulted/* 



RECORD HIGl 

High Stock Yields yields in the stoc 
Go Begging market are sti 

going begging. Re 
^^^^^^^ turns of five pel 
cent to ten per cent* on first grad^ 
industrial Issues find almost no taker 
even at a time when the burning quea 
tion is how to make funds produe 
an adequate ijticome. 

Industrial stocks, on the average 
are 20 per cent lower than they wer 
a year ago, in spite of the fact thai 
corporation earnings in 1940 showe 
large increases, and that prospect 
for industry in 1941 look excellent. 

The house organ of the New Yori 
Stock Exchange reports that the averJ 
age yield on all listed stocks in 19401 
including issues that paid no divi^ 
dends, was 5.7 per cent, based oa 
average prices fur the year. This ii^ 
the highest average yield that ha 
existed since the depths of the de 
preasion in 1932, 

This same study also shows tha| 
the dividends paid on listed stock is 
sues in 1940 were the greatest for anj 
year in the past nine. The 1940 divi^ 
dends totalled $2,435,000,000, an ir 
crease of 13 per cent over the 193| 
figure. Between 1930 and 1940, casli 
dividends paid on all common stocl 
issues listed on the New^ York Ex| 
change have totaled $19,650,000,OC 
which is more than one half of th^ 
present market value of all such is 
sues. 



^^CHEAP monej 
Who Poys for has been lh4 
Cheap Money? watchword of thi 

Government in re 

^^j^^ years, Th^ 
idea has somehow been engendere 
that abnormally low money rates at 
good for everyone. Admittedly, the^ 
are a fine thing for any Governmer 
that has huge deflcits to hnance. Bui 
what the Government saves, someonf 
else has to pay. 

The recent annual report of Th^ 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
New York, which is now headed hj 
Lewis W. Douglas, former U, 
Budget Director, shows vividly hoi 
the average life Insurance policyhold^ 
er is suffering a severe penalty be 
cause of the present easy money pol^ 
icy* 

If Mutual Life, Mr. Douglas toH 
his policyholders, had been able i| 
1940 to obtain a net investment retur 
of even four per cent on its asset 
instead of the rate it did earn, 
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Jf yju avf Big But^inr^^^, ' you already know Victor 
at&ndard aildingDiarfimes — are probably using them, 
likp I he fauifmf firing whose names and sytnbols you 
j?ee iibov(\ But you may not know about I lie re- 
markable new Victor Poriahles . . . and you ^lould! 

If you arc Lit tic Buaines&" — mcrcbant, grocer, 
druggist, service station operator, or professional 
man— then iCa very decidedly to your interest to 
Team thai Victor Porlablcs now can bring you ""add- 
ing-niaehiae Uivury'* for as little as ¥47. 50. 

Victor PoriabJes are the desk -corner assistants of 
key executives. They circulate from department to 
department; perch on store counters; help the busi- 
ness man with his home work, or the houseuife with 
her accounts. And they roll out the totals with a 
prcctsion-engineered Bpeed and quiet that matches 
their streamlined modern beauty. 



Choose the Victor name because it stands for 
twenty -three years of leadersliiji in adding machine 
development. Then pick the model that hts your 
husine^^8, at a price your busiaei^s can afford. ""'Straight ' ^ 
poriables in three capacities, w ith 10-kcy or full key^ 
hoards ¥47.SOand uj*; with direct subtracttofii ^^ 79,50; 
standard electric models 
starting at $114.50. 

Let a Victor represent- 
ative show you how 
adding machines have 
''stepj>ed ou t r ' Tel eph o n e 
him today for a free 
trial. Or write Victor 
Adding Machine Co., 
Df^pL 3900 North 
Rockwell Sf., Chicago, IlL 




Vie tor ?,tandartl addingma' 
chines imfc i^envd big fruif- 
neis /or 23 years. I'^idor 
Eidctrics ttan at $114,50. 



VICTOR ADDING MACHINES 
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I V'S tMsy to jHoiccl ymir [no\>cti\ Ittjni 
I ti trs .-'iJilwilciir** aiifi mat atjdr r f t I<j(ic 
Ff dic mko \oui phttu t*ff I he pi{>s|7cci liM 
fjf suth iL'mjjt'iou^ |ietjple. Tlie\ ktjotv iluit 
(hi?; unclimbable Ifriitier, with lis tit^h 
biirl>CL! vvitc top. is too tfini;h to fool iviih — 
iincl ih^K it*s SMrc to fipoil :i fiist get a u a) . 

Mosr Punt OwNtRs tjtoosi- CvtLosi' 
FtM t for thh import.iiit protrttitm jol>— 
.itui liir yiKKl irii^iPiJH. f ydfnu- i.tn tnkv j hit 
(if ]>iii3jShiTUMit— ivith priicik'ill> 110 ttpkccp. 
Strtiii^ H ii^liiitiii pit^is :irc stt 111 ifJiRit'ic 
h:ises ih.ii Iro^i won't biiclE^r. Spring roup- 
Iinj?s ill it^p niiU compcmate for cxpunsioti 
jiiid conn ill tion« 

Kvcry part of U'S-S Cydonc Fcjiice h 
prtiirttcii Iffim rust. The? toppR-r ■^tet'l wire 
ftii'^h i*. ^iitvani/erl after tmi\iuj;. lc;ivitig tio 
aacks m the project ivc coating lor Tu**t 10 
started. l*o?iis, top niiU, exifuNioTi iiiiiis, 
5ind fttiingN me also galvani/e<l ivith n heavv 
£Oclt cif ^itic. 



VYCLONICUATK 
> rtwif tn hitndie- it 

. .'1 t of thf ffii tr 
nifft' nvt ill a itftid 



Qt'lCh DE LIVER y 
Cyckmc service h idni. We c;iti titcci al- 
most any emergency delivery rcc[iHretneni. 
C'vdonc tn^ikes. lente ior every purpose— 
for fat tones, H:ireliou^CH, power pUints 
r;iilrtMtds, schooK and ho men. Erected by 
factory trained men who know their job. 
Before yott liny fence, jijet tlie facts ijfiont 
fivcUifie. Be Mtre to ask for a reconimetitia- 
lion and est i male. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 

(AMEHICJifl STCIL I ttlKF CCIUraT) 
tVattjlureifm^ III, 
firnrirlu-A in Prifit-ipwl i'llw* 
VnxtfA i^intrA Stf^l Exf>urt Cotnpooy, Npw York 



32 -Page Book on Fence 




lllfll (tlU i>n .ill nut frnrr, 
rntnnurii full «■! \m l^, .%i»ci:ifi- 
rjilion* ni\d i Ihi-I r.i I loii-. 
&;hfjwf 14 lypr* iffr tir^Eiiir, 
soIiumI, plAy^fijuiiii. nnd !MJpsi- 
tir<%, W lipiber v- M ■ il = 
frf I tif fnin'^ til I . 

yjiiij iKfi'tf thw i- 
liiiv rill ft'no' li' I I -I II- 
tibat t 'yrkitjf: lias i<* »jttcr. 



WMiikeilait. lU, Ut rr. 541 

IHcavc mnit nsct witlmui otiti^Hiion, s tapy nf "Tour 
Fcoce-Hffiw tQ CboO'Bif b rtitt^n fii I If ." 

N«me, . .. . 

Address 

C iiy S^ttttA 

I ■m ifi[<r«rB,tcd in fmeinl! ; □ tnifiiiiitrifll ; □ Bv' 
tjit«; □ PliiygruuEiil; □ Keiidentcr: □ ScbnoL 

\{f{'i rovimHf rly . ^ ............ ^ . ^ ^ ^ . fftcrl 



CYCLONE FENCE 



additional $14,000,000 would have 
been available last year for dividends 
to policyholders. This would have 
more than doubled the amount avail- 
able for distribution to policyholders 
out of 1940 income. 

Cases of this sort make it clear that 
the penalty of abnormally low inter- 
est rates is being paid by millions of 
average citizens who are receiving 
smaller dividends on their insurance 
and lower interest returns on their 
savings accounts and investments. 



Stock Exchonge in 
Sfote of Collapse 



ALTHOUGH THE 
stock exchange 
business has been 
exceedingly poor 
~ in recent years* 

the attitude of the average stock ck- 
change member has been that "things 
will get better,' ' The troubles of the 
Exchange and the dullness of markets 
were believed to be merely reflections 
of the country's general economic 
troubles. 

In recent months, however, the 
country in general has been enjoying 
a veritable business boom. Instead of 
reflecting this change, the Exchange 
finds itself in a v/orse predicament 
than ever. Although industrial activ- 
ity is back at 1929 levels, Kxchange 
seats today are worth only $26,000 
as compared with $625,000 in 1929. 

Exchange members are now b<>gin- 
niog to realize that what they are 
engaged in is not an interim depres- 
sion, but an actual struggle to prevent 
the complete disintegration of the 
stock exchange. Until now, the chief 
steps taken by the Exchange to off- 
set its loss of business have been re- 
ductions in costs of operation; but 
overhead couldn*t be cut fast enough 
to prevent further losses. In 1940 the 
E-xchange showed a loss of $981,348, 
even after drastic economies. 

The volume of trading continues to 
decline, and the Exchange is losing 
more and more business to the un* 
Usted market- Corporations are begin- 
ning to grumble about the unsatisfac- 
tory markets for their securities, and 
it has been reported that some cor- 
porations are considering the with- 
drawal of their issues from the Ex- 
change. 

Meanwhile, utter confusion reigns 
among the membership. So many fac- 
tions are involved- — all with conflict- 
ing interests — ^that attempts to unite 
them in promoting the good of the 
whole institution have proved una- 
vailing. What the floor trader wants, 
the commission broker doesn't want* 
What the big wire house proposes 
may be had for the firm without 
branch offices. 

The plight of the Exchange has be- 
come so serious that even the S.EX. 
is reported to be concerned about the 
creeping paralysis that is threatening 
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the very life of the institution. The ; 
S.E.C. knows that organized markets 
like the stock exchange offer many 
protections and advantages to the in- 
vesting public, and the Commission 
has no desire to see such markets go 
out of business. 

South of Fulton Street, the air is 
full of panaceas guaranteed to cure 
all the ills of the Exchange, One pro- 
posal is to change the name of the Ex- 
change» call it the Federal or National 
Stock Exchange, load its board with 
outlanders instead of Wall Streeters, 
and then wait for the orders the public 
Will send in. 

Increases in commission rates are 
also being discussed* A recent study 
of 25 firms, published in the Ex- 
change's house organ, indicated that 
commissions do not cover the cost of 
executions and that exchange firms 
are now being kept alive by the in- 
terest received on the debit balances 
of customers who deal on margin. The , 
study showed that a firm's average 
cost on each trade was $9, SI, which 
compares with an average commis- 
sion of $7.36 received. The deficit of 
$2.45 is more than made up, in the 
average, by interest received on loans 
to customers. | 

The lengthening of tradmg hours 
is being seriously considered. A ques- 
tionnaire on this subject indicated tlie ' 
appalling apathy of the membership, j 
Twenty- three per cent of the active | 
membei^s didn't bother to submit their 
views on this vital subject. 

The retirement of memberships is 
also being advocated in some quarters 
as a method of reducing the number 
of active brokers. Another move has 
been started to bring about a reduc- 
tion in tlxe New York State transfer 
taxes in the hope of brmging back 
business that has been diverted to 
other states whose taxes are lower. 
And plans for splitting conmaissions 
with non-member firms have also been 
proposed. 

One definite action has already been 
taken. In an effort to protect its mem- 
bers against the loss of business rep- 
resented in the great number of off- 
the-board sales of listed stocks, the 
Exchange now requires that notice of 
such sales be printed on the stock 
tape at the close of the market, and 
that syndicates making such offerings 
keep their books open a half hour to 
permit exchange firms to subscribe. 

' PEOPLE are be- 
A Permanent ginning to wonder 
S.EX. Chairman? ^f^^t is the matter 
with the job of 
^^^"^^^^^"^ chairman of the 
Securities it Exchange Commission. 
By all odds it should be one of the 
most important posts in the country. 
The Commission not only regulates 
all security exchanges, but also super- 



The other crisis is over^ tool 




Seriously injured — but Letter now, thanks^! Hospital and doctor's 
bills tc* pay . . . grorery hills* household expenses pilinfr up . . . and 
the patient is still feeling fine. Personal Accident Insiirunce in 
Standard of Detroit is caring for the financial crisis. 

Protect yourself against unexpected disability. A Standard accident 
policy will help you pay for medical and hospital expenses, provide 
temporary income, conserve savings, and hasten recovery by reliev- 
ing financial worries. 

This pioneer insurance and banding coinpany has a ST-year record 
of prouipl, equitable adjustments. See your local Slnndard agcriL 
or broker for this and other forms of protection — agahist aiilo- 
mohile accident, burglary, emhezzlenient. injury to employees and 
the public, and similar hazards* 

STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 

standard Service Satisfies * • . Since 18B4 
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HOW 

rO PREVENT 
DAMP BASEMENTS 
AND WAREHOUSES 



Each year dampness causes millions 
of dollars in damage to merchiin- 
dt^L\ machinery and clccincaL 
cquipniQnc stored or instaUed it% 
b^Ii^emenls or warehouses. 
This dampness can he prevented. 
When hiiilding» tell your contrac- 
tor and archiccct to sf^ecify thai all 
concrete and mortar be wiiier* 
proofed hy ustnj^ Medu^^a Water- 
proofed Gniy Portland Ci^nient lor 
if not available. Medusa; Water- 
proofing Paste or W aterproofing 
Powder). Ntedu^a Water proofing 
forms a waterproof lining in the 
pores of the concrete or mornir thai 
repels all water at the surface. 
Water ]um can't get through Medusa 
Waterproofed concrete or mortar, 

A Medusa Waterproofed plaster 
coat and floor topping asvurts pro* 
tection in e^^isting b^semeats and 
warehouses, WVite today for a copy 
of the book "How To Make Good 
WuterprtMifed Concrete/' that tells 
how- Medusa Wuterproofing with 
its M years of successful service 
can prevent water damage in your 
basement or warehouse. 



* MEDUSA 
WATERPROOFINGS 




MEDUSA PORTLAND 
CEMENT Ca. 

' Hullding.. DepT,. A 

'no 

> .1 ten-el mcvmpy 

t»f thr tMKik ' How to M»ki Good 




vises the issuance of all new publicly 
offered securities, regulates the entire 
public utility industry and all invest- 
ment trusts, and has many otht!r du- 
ties that, one way or another, give it 
great influence over American busi- 
ness. 

Although the chairmanship of this 
iniportant government agency should 
be career enough for any man, no one 
seems to consider the job as anything 
but a springboard to some other post. 

The resignation of Jerome Frank as 
chairman of the S*E.C. and specula- 
tion as to his probable successor 
bring to mind the fact that the new 
ilJIJointee will be the fifth chairman 
■ "iMl the Commission has had in less 
Ihan eight years of its existence. 

This has been extremely trying on 
financial and business executives who 
have constant dealings with the 
As soon as a new chairman has begun 
to learn his job» and just w^hen finan- 
cial people are beginning to under- 
stand his views and philosophy, he 
resigns to become a judge or ambas- 
sador or dean of a law school and is 
succeeded by someone with entirely 
^ different points of view. For this rea* 
son, it is fondly hoped^ particularly in 
the investment business* that the next 
chairman, whoever he may be, will 
regard his job as permanent. 

By a strange coincidence, it is prob* 
able that a new president of the New 
York Stock Exchange will also have 
to be appointed because of the ex|)ect- 
ed resignation of William McC. Mar- 
tin who will probably be called into 
military sei^ice. Financial people feel 
that it would be a fine thing if the 
S.E.C chairmanship and the stock ex- 
change presidency could be filled, 



after conference between the Gov- 
ernment and the Exchange, by two 
men who could work together harmo- 
niouslv. 



A SUDDEX fear 
Jitters in the I hat existing low 

Bond Market money rales may 

not iast has seized 

both institutional 
and individual investors in recent 
wrecks. The result has been heavy li- 
quidation and a sharp decline in the 
market levels of Government, munic- 
ipal and corpora t ion bonds. 

Nearly all of the new bond issues 
offered in the past several months 
have sunk below their original offer- 
ing prices, and dealers have found 
that the most recent issues were dif- 
ficult to distribute. Consequently, 
many new issues that had been sched- 
uled for public offenng were post- 
poned until the entire bond market 
could recover from a severe case of 
indigestion. 

This condition is causing a good 
deal of concern in government finan- 
cial circles, where it is felt that any 
further decline in the bond market 
might seriously jeopardize the Treas- 
ury's chances of financing the defense 
program at reasonable cost. The finan- 
cial district expects that the Treasury, 
because of its great need for a stabil- 
ized bond market, will take posit' -'e 
steps in the near future to arrest the 
fear psychology that has recently un- 
settled the price level. 

The new taxable bonds to be offered 
by the Treasury in an effort to attract 
the funds of individiial investors pose 
a neat problem of pricing. To interest 
individual investors in such offerings, 
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Oar Pro^s Jumped When 

iuiNOIS branch/ 




^BJ^^i— -"^^^^^^c richest roa»^«^* 

serving a P°f^^ the b«"*='^^teriaVs and ^^,d pro^^ 



^^''^ r\t"Vh pl*'^^ ''^ w ioryo^P"' Usincss. Pl'ff^j,^ t^^^"/^^' ntoducoo" or 
b-*"^"' TuU mate retcepno"-^ „Jnspo"*"'^":°ude/, nv^V 

tl.e SL«e of J^pponum^''^ • ^J,„oVs. ^o^ f -^,^1 M '^1°^^^ .^asl'l"-"^; ^ 



'''"S* ^*cicryp^«"^.t^%\«^"'" S r^te HOUSE, SPW' 

tauon to^^J^ mat«^^^VuboV, abu«<i»^; council. Stat 

p0.e.a.^^,,..,.p0.a.P 
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{Abave} U.S.S/TwntrBf," first of her 
dasf to be ctelivcfe<j to the Navy 
—as yuu'd £t^t: her froni a f^htvf 
ship . * . To nit'ct huge Navy 
orders over 4(HH> of the nation 
m€in skilful ship ■ builders kttrp 
Electric Boa! f.ompany'^ Gfoion^ 
Conn, plant humming 24 hours 
a day. Shops and ^ard are crack- 
ing records for speed and efli- 
cieticy. So fhM offtirv and exi tu- 
ttt4f t aftiUtty tuay keep pace u fth 
firoJiicfton iJrtcli^^ Biectric Bftat 
Company hai jti%t initaihd 
E iiip h ft n c I V/ /r e IV 'rit ittg . 




UP EFFICIENCY, TOO! In National Defense industries . , * in offices . , . w herever 
it's necessary tu break through the bottleneck of business detail — j ou'll 
find Thomas A. Edison's Ediphones doing their part- Surreys show that 
the average exeaitit e increases hh capacity an hour a day by dictating Ms 
data, Carres pondefice and detaiis to an Edistm Voice writer. To try a new, 
streamJined EdiphDoe simply phone "Ediphone, * your city. And write 
DepL N4 for free booklet, "Re- Arm The American Executive/* 

EDISON 

VOICEWRITER 
E d i p h o n e 

ThomAf A. IdtMni, Inc., Wcit Oraniii', N. J. or Tbomai A. Mivon of OnAd*. itd . 610 Bay S(-. Toromo 



the Treasury' will have to provide a 
generoys yield. But the yield on high- 
est grade taxable corporation bonds 
is already down to 2.75 per cent or 
less. If new Government issues are 
offered at much lt\s.s than this yield, 
I he average investor will not be in- 
terested, and such offerings will fail 
to accomplish their purpose. On the 
other hand, if the Government offers 
securities near, at or above the yield 
of high grade corporate issuer, the 
latter, on the basis of comparative 
values, will probably decline sharply 
in price, thun unsrttlin*^ the entire 
bond market. 



Government Bill 
In Press Time 



IZK of the sum required to pay ex- 
punaesi of the fo<lcral Goveromeot for 
next fiscal year i» graphically shown hy 
time consumed in printing 4't|uivalent 
amount in dollar bills. U a prmtin^ press 
ha<i begun turnuig out dollar bills at rate 
of one a second when CoUjnihus first 
lanUeti in the New World and had pro- 
duced at same rate ever srince, tolaJ 
would still be $3,000,000,000 ahort of 
estimatinl expense figure, Comparison, 
made by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, is based on official budget 
estimate that expenditiirei! of federal 
Government in fiscal year l&41-^7 will 
total niore than $17,000,000,000 

Continuing the comparison, the bank 
asserts that, if 17.000.000,000 dollar bills 
I were laiii end to end. they would ex- 
tend l,fi43.3S7 mtles, or 66 times around 
the earth at the Equator. Putting it 
astronomically, the same dollar bills 
I would form six strands reaching from 
the earth to the moon, with more than 
$2,000,000,000 to spare. 

Getting down to buying- power, 17,- 
000,000 automobiles priced at $1,000 
each could be bought with the same 
amounts one car to every eight perstms, 
or every two families^ in the United 
I States. Placed bumper to bumper, these 
i cars would form a line approximately 16 
times the distance from New York to 
San Francisco. 

Seventeen billion dollars would pay for 
the building of battleships like the 
Missouri and Wisconsin, now under con- 
struction at a cost of $50,700,000 each, 
equivalent to more than 22 times the 
available United States battleship fleet 
and more than eight times the number 
of battleships now in service in the 
major navies of the world, exclusive of 
our own. 

Seventeen billion dollars means an 
average of $129.11 for every man, wom- 
an and child in the United States, or 
more than $500 for each family of four. 
Annual interest on $17,000,000,000 at 2».j 
per cent totals $425,000,000. what it cost 
to run the entire Government 50 years 
ago. To earn this interest, the 48.400.000 
employed workers of the country would 
have to work nearly two days each year 
at $5 a day. To pay the principal, each 
one would have to work 70 days at the 
same rate. 
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Political Lines 
Shift in States 



I/EMOCRATIC nicnibetij or the 48 state 
legislatures, most of which convened in 
regular session early in 1941, outnumber 
Republican legishilors 4,198 to 2,952, 
Nineteen atatea have Democratic gover- 
nors with both state legislative bodies In 
control of Democratic majorities. Twelve 
states have Republican governors ami 
Republkan majorities in both houses. 
Wyoming has a Republican governor ant! 
Senate with the House membership di- 
vided equally. 

The 19 states with the chief executive 
and legislatures under Democratic con- 
trol are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida^ Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Maryland, Mississippi, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, The 12 states 
with Republican governors and Repub- 
lican control in both legislative bodies 
are Delaware, niinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New HanrpshUe^ 
Ohio, Oregon^ South Dakota, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin. 

Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York and North Dakota have Deniocratlc 
governors but both legislative bodies are 
dominated by Republican majorities, 
Missouri and Washington, witli Repub- 
lican governors, have Democratic legis- 
latures, California, Nevada, and Rhode 
Island have Demociatic governors and 
Democratic control in their House of 
Representatives but their Senates are 
Republican. 

Colorado reelected its Republican gov- 
ernor, retained Republican control of the 
House and cut the Democratic Senate 
majority from 11 to one, Connecticut has 
a Democratic chief executive and Senate 
but the Repubhcan majority in the House 
is approximately 100* Pennsylvania and 
Montana have Republican governors and 
State Senates with the lower House in 
control of Democrats. Minnesota imd 
Nevada elect their state legislators with- 
out party designation. 

In 28 states the chief executive is a 
Democrat and 20 have Republican gov- 
ernors. Democrats and Republicans each 
control the Senate in 23 states. In 26 
states there are Democratic majorities 
in the House of Representatives and in 
19 states the lower legislative bodies are 
under Republican majority control. The 
House membership of Wyoming is equal- 
ly divided. Two states elect non-political 
legislatures. 

Because the political complexion and 
composition of state legislatures is im- 
portant to interests outside the elec- 
torates immediately concerned. The 
Diiectory of State Lawmakers, a Texas 
institution, compiles and publishes bien- 
nially the names, home addresses, and 
party designations of all the members. 

All Legislatures met in regular session 
in January, except Florida which con- 
venes in April, and Kentucky, Louisiana. 
Mississippi and Virginia which assemble 
in 1942, Alabama group does not meet 
unUl 1943. 




22,000 REASONS 

WHY ERIE CAN HANDLE ALL 
YOUR SHIPPING PROBLEMS 

• We like to think of our railroad as MEN, rather 
than tracks, locomotives, cars, and other equipmeut. 

Today ou the Erie 22,000 meu^ from car inspectors 
to traffic managers^ are interested — each in hie own 
way— in every shipment that enlers an Erie car. It's a 
hard-working, interested, friendly, helpful personnel- 
dedicated to one creed, **The freight must go through 
safely and on fime," 

Whatever your freight, wherever you send it, these 
men constitute 22,000 good reasons why you can 
trust Erie to handle all your shipping problems* Call 
an Erie man— or write 

Carl Howe^ Vice President, Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 




RAIlflOAD 



THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 



In MY u A:wiKja:vi,^ i .laif 
manufftcturln^ f>lantii of note. One, the sec 
ond 1 ■ of turn- 

ing liJy- the 

^Othcr r n.uKia-uii* i J ii^i. v.. inv buBy sea* 
[>n is two pairs a day? 
In this i'ta uf mass profluclion. the latter 
quite interesting as the former It is a 
fr plant operated by ir --old 

1 rt named AJI>ertU5 KIl it is 

lot all I i in a shad in the yard ot ua^ ituuie at 
Holland, Mich 

TtiiH little city on the lake ahore la noted 
for its furnaces, for its population of Dutch 
^extraction, and for its Tulip Festival In the 
pring which attractji thousanda of tour lata 
rom Chp i the Middle West. One of 

he touri: cUons of this bustling lit- 

tle city ui 1 tjiii^ l one is the clickety-ciack of 
wooilen shoes or kloptptn on the immaculate 



Albertus Kkingle, 8^ 
operates a one^itiafi shoe 
factory with a daily pro- 
ductiofi capacity of iwo 
pairs 



Seventy Years in the 
''Klompen'' Business 



By PAUL KEARNEY 



pavements. And the dean of the klomptiu 
makers ia grtz?.led. genial Albcrtujs Klunj^le, 
Starting at htn trade at the age of 12. the 
old gentlt'man has been merrily at it for 70 
years. He showed us a pair of delicately 
carved baby's ktompitn which he made on 
shipboard for his eldest son w*hen the family 
emig^rated to this ccjun try. Til e child was then 
only a few months old. 

The method and tools used by the wooden 
shoemaker are exactly those of centuries 
ago. A soft wood is used, chiefly poplar, 
which is sawed into lengths of about 16 
tnchea for adult shoes. The lengths are then 
split lengthwise until they resemble cord 
wood. With a hatchet, the craftsman roughly 
outlines the shape; then, with a three-foot 
long knife he slices off huge slivers of wood 
until the shoe is clearly formed. This knife is 
peculiarly fastened at one end to a ring in the 
workbench. 

The shoe is next secured with a wedge and 
the inside hollowed out with a steel gouge. 
The trick of gauging sizes and shaping spaces 
for lefts and rights is mastered only by long 
experience. 
The final touch is a professional smoothing 
irer to complete the finished product. Tying 
flat board against his stomachy the shoe- 
maker grips the ahcje between his knees and 
works with a drawahave. using both hands. 
The stomach board is merely a protection 
in case the knife slips! 

Of course, the venerable Albertus KSungle*s 
product is made entirely for festival wear 
nd souvenir purposes, yet that does not rob 
tiem of their romance. Working strtcUy 
along the lines set down by his ancestors 
^ree centuries ago, the old Jc?om pen -maker 
Lake Michigan imparts a mellow old- 
irorld touch to a pell niell age in which both 
products ancl ideas are hurled at us from 
humming assembly lines, 
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"On Active Duty" 



Surely/ steadily^ the power of this nation to 
defend itself has emerged from the '^prep- 
aration" stagey great planes^ sturdy tanks, 
new warships^ modern arms are pouring 
from the crucibles of the national effort. 

Less frequently headlined^ but also a 
necessary part of our protection, are blan- 
kets^ drills/ tent cloth, heavy shoes and 
thousands of other essentials — all vital to 
a fully prepared, fully equipped America. 

Behind this gigantic effort a great army 



of credit dollars is mobilized^ assuring 
industry of sufficient funds to meet the 
demands of our huge national defense 
program. Today^ credit answers this call 
to service at costs to the borrower lower 
than ever before in the nation's history. 

The Chase, aware of the importance 
of every branch of industry to a produc- 
tive and united nation, is cooperating in 
vigorous measure in the financing of de- 
fense in its varied phases. 



THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance CoTparatim 
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BIG BUSINESS OR 
LIT71.E BUSINESS 




Whatever your business — rtion- 
yfoctyrtngf retailing, engineering ... 
large or sma I L,, commercial or pro- 
fewional — March ant hos a coku- 
!q for to fit your requirements os well 

05 your purse. 

Modek rong e from the simple hond- 
operated machine up to the world's 
most odvonced, fglly-automatiCi dll- 
electric calculator. So, you moy im- 
plement your business with o 

to do just the work you want with 
efficiency and economy, 

Tihv »mgll«$l itiod^l <KCupiei detk ipdCft of 

6 by 1 0 inch«i; the vary lorgeit only 1 1 by 
1 4 incHet. 

Ev«ry MaPCKAMT h; complete. 
Every MaRCHAKT hoi Dials for All 3 Faclorm 
including rKe fcey- board en fry. Thij etiml- 
notei hunling for stig-tag d^preiiad kfryi to 
check qccvrocy, 

Ev«ry MaBiChamT Koi Pre-Sef 0«dm<]liH Com- 
plete Copcicity Carry-over in oil carrioge 
dtdli, ond many oilier invaluable feoturet 
esdulive with MAR CM ANT. 

#ov* rtottf csnirtd*t^f4 how a MA^CHANt 
mfghf t^p fOvt bvTri>tti r Why fw* rnnttUgof* 
QAd Wfl his^w MASCHAHT CAtCUiArO^TS can 
jjav* rf</ 'non*v^ Urn* ond ovithmod. 



Red Tape for Lamp Wicks 



mmw] mmwm mmw company 

HOME OFriCIi OAKLAND, CAUFOKNIA, U. S. A. 
Sal*> ilg«f><i«t snd Manuiettufmr's Sffrvicp ffflrjoni 




/Continued from paffv In) 
workman. He claimed lo be an expert 
mtcmal and external g^rintier with 15 
years' experience. But he hadfi't toishciJ 
high school. Rejected, 

Machinist^ — new style 

XUMBER three wore the last thing in 
unmatched coat and trousers}, a anappy 
yeUow sweater with matching woolen 
gloveg and uomelhing to congeal the 
campus in ties. High school graduate, 
and regularly employed since then for 
all of six years as a mdn jerker. Knew 
how lo be friendly with all kinda of peo- 
ple, and proved it. 

"You're the type we're looking for," 
said the personnel manager. "Fill out 
this application and wait. I'm sure we 
can find a place for you," 

Multiplicity of operationa and jol>s 
often sw^amps the technical high com- 
mand anti, when the parts fail to fit in 
the fmiahed product, it m almost trrt pos- 
sible to flx the blame. That was true 25 
years ago but I believe It is even more so 
today because tiie youngr man who 
doesn't know now thinks he does. In far 
too many instances he has the backing of 
his fellows in the federal bvireaus, di- 
rectly or indirectly. He haii memorized 
excerpts from a lot of the new laws and 
from innumerable regiilations and de- 
cisions which fit into his theory of how 
things should be done. If he is stepped on 
rudely he is not above appealing; to 
Washingrton, 

Technical training in trade schools and 
colleges undoubtedly has been a tre- 
mendous impetus to American manufac- 
turing efficiency. But. if that training 
has not fc>een paralleled by actual experi- 
1 ence in the ^op, it will be of little use 
for a long time. The late Walter C, White 



estimated that college men selected from 
graduating claijsos fnr the special pur- 
poses of White Motor were gocxi invest- 
ments if they began to earn their pay in 
three years. 

Apparently no eSort has been made to 
check up on the free public high schools 
all over tJie country sprouting "defense" 
claasea. 

Veteran shop men tell me tliere has 
been a trememlous rush of applicants 
from this source, anvl that the majority of 
them cannot set up a drdl press or a 
planing mill of the types the factory is 
uaing Too frequently schools have tjeen 
teaching "shop practice" on a single ma- 
chine, generally out of date today or 
definitely limited in its functions. 

"Give me a kitl with a year's experi- 
ence at a gas station," a veteran Baldwin 
foreman said to me, * and I'll have him 
doing a precision Job in a tenth the time 
it takes to unleain one of these class 
room machinists." 

Keep out people with poll 

REFERENCE to Baldwin's reminds me 
that it was the' late Samuel M. Vauclain 
who fiist told me of a system for han- 
dling people he had to hire because they 
had pull. It was simplicity itself, 

"Kick 'em upstairs," psaid the veteran 
locomotive builder, "or send them to sell 
engines m Patagonia. It will be cheaper 
than paying for the mistakes they might 
make in the offices or shops/* 

The problem of how to handle blunder* 
crs is far more dimctJlt totiay than during 
the World War. It isn't only the unions 
and the N.L.R.B. that make the trouble. 
The bright type of text book technician 
can get a hearing from any one of hun- 
dreds of division, bureau, project and 
what-not heads in Washington. They can 




People who live in red tape can always 
be wound up in thear own toils 
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ihrow all sorts of monkey wrenches into 
the machinery. Therefore, if the matter 
is one of employment and the contract 
warrants it, the best procedure is prob- 
ably that suggestetl by Vauclain. 

Or perhaps the business man needs a 
brig^ht obfuscator with a sense of humor 
who can wi'ite long winded* disconnected 
and even downright dun\b letters. These 
should not arg^ue with the Government. 
On the contrary, they should flatter the 
expert with some such statement as that 
[the principle set forth in his letter of the 
feven in St. *' appears to us to be too fun- 
damental for Uie limited application sug- 
gested.'* This may be something so im* 
port ant as the color of report forms, but 
it won't matter. If the obfuscator can 
ask enoug'h questions to keep the bu- 
reaucrat bus>' writing answers, the pile 
of correspondence will soon get so high 
and the subject so tangled that he will 
forget what started it. 

For harassed executives who may 
think this an exagg^e ration kt me offer 
the observation that people who live and 
work in red tape can always be wound 
up in their own toils. I know a city editor 
who takes a deJij^ht in doing that to a 
big utility corporation. He has never paid 
a bill on time yet never pays a fine. But 
he does read regulations and fine print 
and he can write confusing letters. And 
the utility is efficient. 

Considerably more so than the young 
man in Washington who wrote to the 
United Fruit Company a year or two ago 
asking for a detailed description of how 
the company extracts its banana oiL 



Tax Delinquency 
Makes A Market 

Tax delinquent properties are the ever- 
available stock in trade of a flourishing 
California business. Everything from 
country clubs to gold mines and wineries 
has been deeded the state for non-pay- 
ment of taxes, including the "ghost 
town*' of Sam'l Posen near Red Bluff, a 
community of 10,000 city lots in unde- 
veloped range land. The town was laid 
out nearly 60 years ago. When taxes 
were not paid, the state took over the 
entire community. 

In similar fashion the state acquired a 
I 13-story office building, two mauso- 
1 leums, a glass factory, a S250,000 private 
1| school, several large hotels, an ice skat- 
ing^ rink, a railroad, an athletic club, a 
distillery^ hundreds of warehouses and 
homes, and 3,000.000 acres of vineyards, 
t^razing land and forests. 

Delinquent property valued at more 
an $7,500,000 has been returned in the 
Hst three years to California tax rolls 
rough redemption by former owners, 
jtd additional property valued at $800,- 
00 0 has been sold at publie sales to new 
ov^-ners. 

Rental of non-revenue-producing tax- 
el inquent property has yielded about 
^7 5,000 In the past six years— more 
an enough to pay cost of administering 
ntiTc procedure for putting tax delin- 
uent property on a tax -paying" footing. 




in Pennsylvania 



^ October lOti* of ^^^^^the East ^^-^ one or 

"f.^ur advertisemcn^^^^j. therefore stoWP^ 

- — ■ vour as^o^- „„e^stan 



service. V.e ^^^^^ of 



\^ liiU llie Pt'nTi&ylvania Department of Commerce did for llii** l ompnny. It will 
tlij ff>r juu. This cieparLment was orgaiUKC'd to help Pennsylvania Ijiiir^irM^iaftj to 
make money • * * and lo help companies outttidc Fennsylvania to lo4"ule profitable 
plants or brancbc!^ here. 



OPPORTUNITlEis for your tJompany in Pennsylvania 

5, It helps to eliminate trade barriers 

he t ween elates. 
6- It looperates closely with the fVa^ 

tional llefense Comm(feaif>n, 
7. It iiiils PiMinsylvariia afjfieulture hy 
inereasing ihe niirehit^int; pi?v*rr 
ihron^h inereii^rU rmploy rnc^nl, 
H. It lielph tcj create juhf- f<jr Penn- 

t^ylvanians* 
^ rii<- for informattoo* 



The Defiartmcnt of Commerttc at 
TT^irrmhiirg will at^siiRt you. 

L It hndri HLle^ for new plantii. 

2, 1 1 pointb out lines of hiiHmeftii whieh 
eotild nroJiialily bf* slaried or ex* 
pandrfl in Pennsylvania. 

3. It hmiti? new marki'ta for Pennsyl- 
vania hiiMinegf^e^i. 

4« It rcp>rt4s c^Ttpiirt op|Jortunitle£. 



Pennsylvania 

where your business can 
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2SO Cool I}i inks ^ 
Jbr less than fcent / 




New Frigidaire Water Coolers 

give you amozing 

Meter-Miser Economy! 

• The attractive new Frigidaire Water 
Cwlcrs are the result of Frigidaire' s vast 
refrigeratioo experience. Only tht\ offer 
you all these ad%'antag€s: 

iivclHStit Meier' ,\f her, ^imple^c refrifEcrar^ 
ing mechanism ever built, Km^iry principle 
elirnin^ic^ pistods, connectinpc riHis. many 
other p.ir(^ thiit Cdu.sc frtctiitn und wc'.ir. 

J-T' t'-ir ProU't'tiott igainsi Sert'he /iir/ffMJSf i»n 
Merer- MiscfT concten^er, refrigerant control, 
(an mtiiur and ctioling unit. 
Hfttii/itfme Appvarant e- C&mpacf Size. ^ modcU 
only It**" squtire. Stainless si eel top, 
beau lit u! design. 

Effti riiess Drinking — * M agi c A cti an " bu bhl e r 
r^i|ufrcs orilv touch of finger. Fm^f pedal 
opiional ai j^tight eicirii cost. 

'^Sei/Strir" Temperai//res ^^clti:% the water 
temperatiire yuu prefer. 

jM /^r Blurry Sei'i/ — A complete line of 
bonle, pressure and rank-rype models. 
Xtirprisingh hwtftsi — can be purchaised And 
operatect for only a few cents a day. 
i^ott'r wait/ €]aU in fnuireyt Jtahr ar sew/ l^r 
cmnplete frigiJtfire WaierCoolerctitahg toJa}. 





CAUTION! 

I 



liqti/pness far aJi parp^m. 



Call in the Expert , 

Call if^frigidaire 




I Frigidaire Commercial Division* * | 

I C General Motors Sales Corp,, Dayton, Ohio | 

I PIcAiic send me free Fngidiire W^tet Cooler Catalog. | 

j N^me and Companf J 



I 



about the ambitious oflice boy who, 
while his b<»ss was vacntiofiing. tried 
his hand at writing a coltection letter. 
This is the lelt€>r he wrote: 

Unli7t«3 we receive your rhi*ek for ^50 
by June 6 we'll takr sieps that will tti*tun- 
ish you. 

The customer, so the story goes, 
mailed a check promptly whereas sev- 
enil preceding letters, stiff, formal . 
abounding in cliches, went unan- 
swered. 

Some time ago I wrote to a certain 
firm for a catalog. The firm's sales 
manager w^rote me that it had been 
mailed. As it did not arrive within a 
reasonable length of time, I wrote the 
salcB manager a brief reminder letter. 
This was his answer: 

Why blcfs you* Mr. Emloy, we ovci> 
luokecl S(?ndm|> the cntulo^! 

I paiff^eci the carbon copy of my ac- 
knawledgmtmt of your ' to my 

Mlenogrfiphor wiih ir mull 
th^ eataW' fihi? innd^^r , . ^ nl the 
letter to file befor*^ she miiiJed I he cata- 
log You dort*l know how sorry both of 
UB arc. I'm sending a catalog with this 
letter, and 1 hope you'll find juat what 
you want in li- 
lt will be agreed that in writing 
this human, friendly, good-will creat- 
ing letter the sales manager very 
neatly "put himself in the cnvelofie 
and sealed the fiap/* 

Tliose of us who are entrusted with 
the job of writing business letters, 
whether they be important sales let- 
ters or simply routine letters, could 
well afford to study the letters of 
some of our well known writers. 

Here, for example, is a letter writ- 
ten by U Mencken to Isaac Gold- 
berg shortly after the publication of 
Goldberg's biograi^hy of Mencken: 

It is manifeatly impossible for me to 
judge your book; you disarm me con- 
stantly by your tremendous generosity. 
But if you thus overrate what 1 have 
done, you at leaat come very close id 
whnt I have tHod to do, Fm* the rent. I 
can only conprralulale you sincerely on a 
very remarkable piece of research. It is 
easy to anatomize the dead; the living 
are far harder. You strip me of falf*e face, 
dickle, underwear and flg leaf, and turn 
mo upon the public street. 

How to land a job 

THEN there is the classic letter writ- 
ten by the inimitable Irvin S. Cobb to 
several New York newspaper editors 
in whose anterooms the famous Ken- 
tucky humorist had cooled his heels 
for weeks in the hope that a job 
would turn up. It reads: 

This is positively your last chance, i 
have grown weary of studyiofr the wai 
paper deifign in your anteroom. A modct 
appreciation of my own worth forbid 
my doing busines** with your head offlr 
boy any longer. Unless you grab me ngl 
away, I will go elsewhere and leave yo' 
paper flat on its hark rif^ht here in 1' 
middle of a hard Kummer. and your whc 
life hereafter will be one %"aFt surging i 
gret. The line form.s on the left; appll ; 
tions conaldered in the order in wh^ t 
they are received; Irlflers and prolf 
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sional fltrtis eav^ stamps. Write* wire or 
call at above address, 

(R S. Cobb got a job J 

As a filial illustration, we present 
this letter written by Don Marquis 
declining office in the "Mark Twain 
Society": 

T am in receipt of your letter offering 
me an Honorary Vice-Presidency in the 
Marie Twain Society. 

I don't wish to appear unappreciative 
or un^iiteful — but I nntice that Prpmier 
Bervito Mussolini is Honorary President; 
and if I can't be an Honorary President, 
like he is, 1 don't think I want to Join. 

la there an olflce higher than Honorai-y 
President? I mean, except President — 
1 notice you are the President yourself, 
andt of course* I don't expect that* But 
isn*t there an office somewhere in be- 
tween Mussolini's and yours that T could 
have; higher than Honorary President, 
but not as high as President? 

If there is, put me down for it. But if 
there isn*t. I'm afraid I can't join— it's 
not jealousy, really, it's a matter of prin- 
ciple not to let a foreigner like Mussolini 
have a higher office than mine^ even if 
he is funnier than 1 am. 

While perhaps we can never acquire 
such epistolary skill as these writers, 
and many others, possess, by emu- 
lating their example we can make 
our business letters more interesting, 
more convincing. 

Signs Rufed By Laws 
and Fees 

Trend toward more stringent regula- 
tion of overhanging signs and displays 
in business districts is taking shape 
through municipal actions on broad 
front. Some cities require permit for 
each sign or awning and levy license fees 
to pay costa of regulation; others pro- 
hibit use of overhanging signs on speci- 
fied streets. 

Permit fees for overhanging signs in 
Anentown, Pa,, and Cedar Rapids, Ia„ 
are $2 for each sign, $1 for awnings. 
Evanaton> III., has basic rate of $3 per 
sign, plus annual rental fee of five cents 
per square foot* Fee in Portland, Ore., is 
$5 for a temporary sign 42 inches or less 
in width, $10 for a sign more than 42 
inches wide. Many other cities have com- 
prehensive ordinances governing sigiis, 
including Kenosha, Wis., Louisville, 
Baltimore, and Spokane, where over- 
hanging signs are charged five cents a 
square foot with minimum charge of $1, 

Regulatory ordinances usually indi- 
cate extent, use and safety features 
which must he observed- Canopies and 
awnings extending past the building line 
and hanging over sidewalks generally 
ire considered in same class with signs 
Tusceptible to regular inspection and 
control. 

Argument for regulation of overhang- 
ng signs is that they may become a 
1 anger to pedestrians, especially when 
xposed to strong winds; that overhang- 
vg mgns often hamper fire department 
^>erations; that lighted signs sometimes 

infuse motorists when traffic signals 

innot be distinguished from back- 

oimd of colors and symbols. 




Overtime . . . 



usually steps up 
overhead , - . and if mailing means overtime, the Postage 
Meter usually means a way out , . . Prmting postage is 
faster than sticking stamps . . . Machine sealing of envel- 
opes is faster than manual sealing . , . Meter mailings are 
never held up by a shortage of stamp denominations . . . 
TheMeterholdsanyamountof postage so/efy, needs fewer 
trips to the postoffice , . . Automatic postage accounting 
takes neither time nor effort . • . and a Pitney- Bowes 
Postage Meter soon pays for itself in overtime savings 
alone.,, Call our nearest office for a demonstration on 
your own mail, or use the coupon . • . soon! . , - 

PiTNEY' Bowes Postage Meter co, 

1317 Pacific St.. Stamford, Conn. . . . Branches i*i principal cities. 
Conswft your telephom directory . , , In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters S Machines Co., Ltd. 



i:^:!T Pacittu' St., Stuiufuiil. Omn. 

□ Miiil mo "Tlic Grc«t Gfimblealoiie Survisy'** 
13 Wbeu call J Imvc a ftt3nQnfttr4it,i.f*ii? 



Company ... 

A.*ltSrfiH ^ 
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Here's How To 

EXPAND YOUR PLANT 




READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 





ROUFiD OR 
GABLE ROOF 




Sries 4' x 6 
ta 100' Clear 
I Spans Any 
% Length 




StrfNingly 
Beautiful 
Doiihte Steel 
W^ir ioule- 
vard Buildings 



ttevrlniimnril In (act of y fflbrkMrrl ttr^T stfuidturrv una fa I ft 
to buJId \t\ 3 hufry but *pH — lo N^oio ^pac* 

n«Til itructiiren ivhi^li Jiha 
i!r« rridtly lalifn <deiwn and 

FRiei . . . Send Today 

Uf thp SO paa* BuMur BacHc 

hundrfd dirtrrMnt in«i«1ii4- 
in a K^rcc t>f JAjtLiilrlt^n. 
An citiiHnn nl vuur rFqulr«- 
mftnti will iwl eiullrr tngi- 
ntinrih 10 tiiLlori mcaiurlng 
tdi nt find (Vgitret 1u 




BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



SALES OFflCLS PRINCIPAL CHiES 



Jobless Total Cuf By Defense 



TIMATES of the naticn s nian pow- 
er become mcreasingly sig^nificant af; tiC' 
fori fie acherJulea eontiniJe to enl arge. 
Cant indent on progressive expanaitm of 
progranij probability is that demami will 
exceed supply represented by unem- 
ployecf workers constituting: market. 
Reasoned judgment to that effect in of- 
fered by investigators probing conse- 
quencea of national labor policy for the 
Twentieth Centur^^ Fund. 

Preliminary tabulationa of a sample of 
the Census cnimieration taken last year 
indicate that, in the last week of March 
1940, 5,110.000 persons were completely 
unemployed and fseeking work. Adiling 
l.SOO.OOO who had jobs but who were on 
temporary layoff and not actually at 
work, plus 2,905,019 employed on W.P.A, 
and other emergency work programs, 
gives a total of 9.315.919. 

This figui e compares with esUmate of 
9,269,000 made by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board for the same 
period. 

The Board set the number of full-time 
unemployed in November. 1940, at 7,* 
21T,000, 

Accepting this figure as accurate, and 
deducting the w^orkera on government 
projects* tho^ on temporary tayoff, and 
those likely to be affected hy the draft, 
the Fund staff concludes that "the num- 
ber of idle workers in the labor market 
available for employment in the near 
future is probably not far from 4,000.- 
000/' 



On the basis of 1940 appropriations, it 
seemed reasonable to the investigators 
to predict an increase in employment of 
around 6.000.000 between Uie fall of 1940 
ami the fall of 1942. Barring an early 
peace, a large lncreaf?e is expected in a 
measure to exceed the availabte labor 
supply. 

Some will remain joblca^ 

UNEVENNESS in employment will con- 
tinue despite the ^arp upturn in demand 
with possibly 1.000.000 or 2,000,000 un- 
employed persons even at the peak of 
armament production. 

Rising trend of employment is likely 
to continue beyond 1942 and reach a 
higher peak later. 

A large part of the increased require- 
ments would look to workers not pre- 
viously in the labor market. 

In view in next two years is a net ad- 
dition of more than 1.000,000 to the 
working force through normal excess of ^ 
new workers over retirements. Several 
million women workers entered industry 
in World War period, and this circum- 
stance may be repeated. A considerable 
reservoir of unused labor exists in agri- 
culture. 

Industrial expansion could probably 
draw at least 2.000,000 persons out of 
agriculture without reducing agricul- 
tural pro*luction. Increase in hours work- 
ed could also expand the labor force in a 
vertical gain. 




^1 
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THE GRANDFATHER of Daniel Boone was George Boone 
who came from Ejceter, England and purchased large 
tracts of land in Maryland, Virginia and what is now Penn- 
sylvania, subsequently founding a settlement w^hich he named 
after himself — Georgetown^ DX. Daniel was born in Berks 
County, Pa,, on November 2, T734* 

Married in August, ij^6i he had heard glowing accounts 
of Kentucky from the lips of John Fin ley, who had 
penetrated that country to trade with the Indians; so on 
May J St, 1769, with several adventurous neighbors^ he 
plunged into the western wilderness and became the founder 
of the great state of Kentucky. 

Daniel Boone is popularly known as a deer- 
slayer and Indian fighter, but he was of a gentle 
and kindly disposition/While the Indians con- 
sidered him to be their most skilful foe, they 
looked upon him as a man of honor, and 
treated him with a certain rough considerationj 
in all their dealings. 

On one expedition Daniel Boone remained 




in the wilderness for about two years, during which time he 
saw no human beings save hunting companions and hostile 
Indians, Several times during his life he was captured by the 
Indians and on one occasion was adopted by the Shawnee chief, 
Black Fish, the ceremony consisting of painting his body and 
plucking out all of his hair with the exception of a scalp lock. 

In the 1790's Boone, losing his Kentucky holdings 
through defective titles and taxes, moved to Missouri, then a 
Spanish possession, where he was appointed commander of 
the Femme Osage district and given a grant of 8,000 acres. 
When Napoleon acquired the territory and sold it to the 
United States, Boone again found his titles worthless; but, 
the Kentucky Legislature aiding^ Congress was 
persuaded to permit him to retain 850 acres. 
He was born in the Dutch Colonial stone 
and timber house a few miles from the City 
of Reading, 1\k Daniel Boone kept his 
tjjl coffin under his bed and was placed in it on 
his death September 26th, 1820. He died in 
the stone house (left) at St. Charles^ Missouri* 



The Hsmi^ through its agents and hruktrs^ is Americans leading insurame prQtettQT of 
Amerimn Hi?mes and the Homis of American Industry* 
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HU FOLKS! 

— Just to remmd you that 
Long Distance telephone 
service ts cheaper thanevcr^ 
I've scattered through this 
magazine many rates for 
calls from many cities. 

You will fmd a longer 
list of rates on the inside 
front cover of your tele- 
phone directory. Sec how 
little it costs to use this 
quick, personal service for 
pleasure or f or business. 
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The special article 

The CASE for 
CONSTRUCTION 

which appears in 
this issue is now 
available in 
reprint form. 

Cos* of reprints len cents each; $6 
per hundred; $50 per thousand. Sup- 
ply limited. 

Write 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

Washington, D* C* 
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Travel Also Broadens Social Issues 




f Continued from paffe 
other than those of the Dust BowK lost 
only about half of their natural increase 
leaving more persona seeking^ support 
from the land in 1&40 than there were 
in 1930, This gain was registered tn spite 
of shrinking demand for agricultural 
workers. Cities which had Lncieased 25 
per cent in the 1920"s increased only 
slightly more than seven per cent. For 
the first time in many decades the rural 
population g^rowth about kept pace with 
that of the city, 

This slow^ing up of movement into in- 
dustry was a natural result of the slump 
in industrial eniployment. The cities 
were not in position to al^orh many new 
comers. The newer cities of the South 
and the West did continue to grow, not 
so rapid J y as they had ten years before, 
hut enough to absorb some migration. 
The larger centers of the East and Mid- 



much more excitement. The millions who 
went from one Job to another when in- 
dustry was i^oomtng attracted little at- 
tention. The hundreds! of thousands who 
hitch-hiked or bummed rides on freight 
trains more or less aimlessly and often 
in desperation aroused national concern. 

Within agriculture, the situation was 
no more auspicious for the absorption 
of these excess workers than it was In 
industry. Export demand for agricul- 
tural products was sharply reduced ami 
domestic purchasing power greatly cur* 
tailed. The resuJting effort to balance 
production with demantl by means of 
crop control had the effect of freezing 
the number of farm operators and re due- 
ing the number of hired farm iaborers 
by 400^000 between 1930 and 1940. As 
a result, the young generation in farm 
families piled up at home Ln tlie 1930*a 
in a state of underemployment or a 




Large farm families, like this one in the cotton beUn, generally 
result in surplus labor in the poorest area^^ 



v^^est actually lost by migration^ mostly 
to their ow^n suburbs. 

In the states east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio tiiis suburban 
movement was the outstanding trend of 
the ^30\s. Along the Middle Atlantic 
Coast and around the Great Lakes both 
the farms and the cities lost by migra- 
tion to the suburbs and spreading rural 
industrial areas. 

Not only were the cities unable to ab- 
sorb population as they did in the '20's 
but their bread lines and soup kitchens 
drove many to seek something better by 
way of the open road. This movement, 
though not so large in volume as the 
predepression shifts, was of such a radi- 
cally different character that it caused 



matured member of a farm family dis- 
placed a former hired laborer who went 
to the village to subsist on odd jobs or 
relief. 

With this overcrowded condition In 
agriculture. It ia apparent that the dream i 
of soH-ing the unemployment dilemma in J 
the city by dumping the unemployed 
back on the land was futile. Even so, 
the first years of the depression therJ 
w*as a considerable amount of voluntarj 
return of urban unemployed to rur^ * 
areas. 

This wm mostly a homeward mov* ^ 
ment by those who had previously con r i^ 
from the farm and returned to the t ^ Id 
home after losing their jobs. Since th, ^ ^y 
had previously come In large numb^* 'vn 
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from poor land areas it was to thes^ 
areas that the return movement was 
heavieat and for this reason the popula- 
tion piesaure, already heavy on the poor- 
er lands» was aggravated. 

These currents and eroas-eurrefits of 
movement affected various areas differ- 
ently. 

The relatively prosperous farming 
areas of New England, the Middle At- 
lantic, and midwestern states continued 
to lose most of their natural increase by 
movement to nearby cities, so that their 
farm dwell era remained almost constant 
in number. 

Farms in the Cotton Belt continued to 
lose much of their natural increase, most- 
ly to nearby villages and to California 
and New Mexico from the western cotton 
area. 

The areas of most serious population 
pressure were those of the Appalachian 
and Ozark Mountains, Rocky Mountains, 
Lake States Cut-Over, South Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts, and French Louisiana 
where the supply of land was limited, 
where the supplementary mining and 
timber resources were depleted and 
where the natural increase of the popula- 
tion was rapid, There was an increase 
of almost 500.000 in the Appalachian 
farms and in villages where the re- 
sources were already taxed to support 
the 1930 population. 

Relief affects migration 

THESE disadvantaged areas are the 
very ones referred to as capable of 
doubling their population m 30 years if 
there were no outward movement. In ad- 
dition, they were the areas to which 
there was the heaviest back*to-the^farm 
movement early in the depression. As the 
result of this return movement and the 
failure of the maturing youth to migrate, 
population has banked up alaj'mingly in 
these problem spots. They present the 
toughest rural relief problems of the na- 
tion. 

There are also indications that certain 
depressed jnirai-induatrial areas have 
felt the same kind of population pressure 
because of a rapid natural increase and 
failure to migrate. Southwest Pennsyl- 
vania, southern. Illinois coal fields, Mis- 
souri zinc mines and the Southwest oil 
fields all suffered from severe unemploy* 
ment and youth problems. 

It would seem that the administration 
of relief has had a mixed effect on mi- 
gration. Requirement of 12 months or 
more residence as a prerequisite for re- 
ceiving relief undoubtedly "froze'* some 
families to a place of residence when 
they might have benefited themselves by 
migrating. 

Nevertheless^ in the drought stricken 
Plains States, 1.250,000 were not pre- 
vented from seeking new homes. Over a 
period of time, relief families seem to 
have moved more often than those not 
on relief. Perhaps the meaning of this is 
that both relief and mobility are symp- 
toms of the same thing—economic in- 
security. 

Much of the movement of the 1930's 
was the fruit of desperation or vain hope 
that opportunities would prove better 
elsewhere. The back-to- the-f arm move- 
ment might have been termed a '*back- 
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ORDER 
REPUBLIC 
RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 
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DISTRIBUTOR 



demands placed on mechan- 
ical rubber products by modem industry have 
naturally increased with lb*! (^nrrcnt cmpbasis 
OB speed and efficiency. Republic's possitivc c^a* 
pacity to serve llie most exacting needs of the 
day is the achievement of foriy^ne years of spe- 
cialization in the exclusive manufacture of me- 
chanical rubber products. The entire organiza- 
tion, its plant and laboratory facilities, have a 
singleness of purpose, REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER AND TIRE 
CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
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New Unique - 
Folders that HANG f 




THE PENDAflEK mY- 
foki€fs c^f ssg. fhey hdn^ 

Alt he^dtn^s atways on 
sittiff e^sy reading IwtL 
F&Ider opened fof with' 
dtAw^i oi pstpt^r stays 
&pta fat lis replaeemtat. 



ivith mt 
OXFORD 
PENDAFLEX 
DESK DATA 

OUTRT 
in your deep 
desk fir finer 

Get instant loca- 
lion and replace- 
ment of important 
data without dig- 
gings — without an- 
noyance. Make 
quicker quotations^ 
faster decisions, Oct 
more done more 
easily, A PENDA- 
FLEX Outfit will 
increase your per- 
sonal efficiency a- 
mazingly at HttJe 
cost. Write for de^ 
tails and name of 
near by dealer now. 



NEW YORK 

Clevelofid . . « . >85c 

Chicngo $1.25 

SK Louis $1,45 

Houston. . * . * ,$2.00 

(3* mtn y f e« if of loft* t« - tfaflon 
forte* (rftiFr 7 everjf even f fig 
crnd alt day Sundctf,} 



OXFORD riLI!V€ SI PPI-Y COMPANY 
349 Morgan Avenue Brooklyn, V. 



tO'the-poor-Jand" movement. Movement 
from the Dust Bowl was welt adviaed but 
it is probable that it was insufficient in 
volume to adapt the population of that 
area to its depleted resources, Immi- 
granta to California far exceeded job op- 
portunities. Most of those who settled in 
the Pacific Northwest found jobs but 
even then there was some excess of 
labor 

The maldistribution of the population 
makes the problem of the defense com- 
mission tougher than it ought to lie. We 
hear much of the necessity for training 
in connection with preparedness — the 
creation of a supply of mechanics and 
technicians necessary to carry on de- 
fense activities. In this respect the dis- 
tribution of the population creates diffi- 
culties. The training facilities and the 



excesjf population are not in the same 
places. Our technical high schools are in 
the cities and the excess population has 
been piling up in the poorer and more 
isolated rural districts. We have already 
indicated that this population pressure 
is mainly in the Hocky Mountains, the 
Appalachian and Ozark Mountains, the 
Mexican Border^ the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast Plains and in the Cotton South. 
These are places where vocational train- 
ing is deficient. A primary defense job is 
to get the people and the training facUl* 
ties together. 

The distribution of population also 
complicates the problem of the proper 
location of defense plants. Since the in- 
crease in new workers is occurring 
largely in areas of least industrial de- 
velopment, f'onsideration has to be given 
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Tenants Say He Is Best 

Never Asks for Rent: Every year for the last 3, tenants of 
Harry Z. Suchin in Dobbs Ferry, N* Y,, give him a dinner. 
Guests* who have been former tenants* from as far away 
as San Diego make every possible effort to get there. Each 
year they present him with an engraved gift inscribed "Best 
Landlord," Photo shows him receiving inscribed silver pitcher. 
They swear he is the best in the United States. Mr- Suchin 
says the secret for winning his tenants' affection is simple. 
He fears the words "unpopular landlord" so he gives his 
renters what they want. He put in flower gardens, tennis 
courts and a ballroom. He doesn't ask them to sign leases- 
says if they want to move, that's O.K. Has never raised rents. 
Never says "no" to a reasonable request. Never asks for the 
rent and has never lost a cent. He still has more than half 
of his original tenants. He is merely applying the Golden 
Rule to business, says Mr. Suchin. 
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to the means of location in connection 
with availHbilily of labor. It is for this 
reason as well as for military conaidera- 
tiona that the defense commission ia 
scattering some of the new plants into 
areas not heretofore heavily industrial- 
ized. 

Full employment of the working force 
incident to the defense program or to 
any other spurt of industrial activity, 
therefore, involves a wholesale retrain- 
ing' and redistribution of the labor force. 
The length of time during which excess 
population has been accumulating in re- 
mote reg^ions has magnified the size of 
this task. 

To huUd plants and to place orders is 
not enough to do the Job. Social engineer- 
ing is as important in reaching the goal 
ma industrial engineering. 

A glance at a map show big the areas 
which are producing the population of 
the future and those affording the indus- 
trial opportunity is sufficient to show 
that the shifting of population wiU and 
should continue. 

The states with ample opportunity do 
not have a stiflEicientJy large young popu- 
lation to expand the present labor force. 
The states with a predominantly agricul- 
tural economy have large excess youth 
populations. 

Migration Hithout plans 

UNGUIDED migration has. in the past, 
proved at best a hit and miss method of 
adapting the population to resources. 
Sometimes whole families move off to 
seek jobs which may or may not mate- 
rialize. One who has observed the wan- 
derings of the migrant farm labor fam* 
ilies of California, Florida, and other 
smaller seasonal crop areas is impressed 
with the excess of job seekers over full 
time jobs, except in unusual circum- 
stances. 

The cotton crop of Arizona in 193T 
could, for instance^ have been efficiently 
picked by two-thirds of the labor force 
which was enticed into the state. \Miat 
usually happens in such circumstances is 
that those not needed are turned away 
or the work to be done is divided up 
among so many applicants that most of 
them earn very little. 

Various efforts have been made to pre* 
vent that sort of thing. Some have suc- 
ceeded better than others. On the whole^ 
it seems probable that there must be 
better methods of handling the problems 
this migration creates than by setting 
up barriers at state lines. 

On the other hand, Americana have 
been traditionally mobile. From the 
earliest days they have been free to 
travel and have exercised that right for 
social or economic reasons. They are not 
likely to change overnight. But, until 
they do, this wanderlust is going to add 
a difficult X-quality to the problems of 
those who attempt to map out social or 
reform programs to be administered 
from Washington. 

Perhaps the best method of anchoring 
potential nomads is to develop local op- 
portunity to the maximum and to aid 
industry to the end that it may absorb 
more workers. Those with economic se- 
curity are less likely to travel than those 
without. 
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SuwiNk, afliT £1 Ihuroufih i lirfk-ir|i 
yottr lintinrinl ( tiiidlluiii, ymi nrt^ fiKiititJ 
to Ih^ werik in mnv* phase of your invfsl- 

Mils in- flu* ri'iation hot ween your infla- 
lion ami drllttliuri sfruHlif'H \h mil of lial- 
amnr. I'erhops you need to switch or sell 
some holdiniTs, V t>n con lake the ttrtion 
yonr8elf. ilul. lik** any individuaL yon 
wonder whofbiT your own cuuriie of a**- 
Ibn is rorrei'l. At this rriliral time, thi* 
a V er a i " i n v es lor fconn *s 1 h ^ w j I d enni , 
I 'tirrrlnini y .nets in . » « the wrong ntovi;^ 
may }m* iiuidi*. 

Titr skijk'il. piidint? hand is needed. 
Ex|iiTl and aulhurilalis e advin? — as 
rontinnons and inl^wi^ted as your phy- 
fiidan*s — con often prevent th*; financial 
relapse, 

^ Hut, gn ijc>Dnd .supervision — have 
persona I vo rii^i i \ t a t i ot»s — and > on r con - 
dilion improves imrnensely. Now there is 
no tteeci lo worry, to Im* lUKerlahi. \tni 
ran talk over your pntlili^ni — not jnst 
one, but any and every proliloni perlain- 
ing to your jHitsonal prn{j;rani. ( H"lcn relief 
is immediate. Yon are receiving the fullest 
extent of professional attention . ♦ . as 
often and as lonf^ as the need or want ex- 
ists. And the doi tur is interested only in 
getting you well am\ kt*trping yon well. II** 
lias no **axe lo grind/" tie simply jrels a 




rjamitted^ raird iinti fttdartcfd iiifainul yauf iitihitities 
deprridentx, wsurum-c,^ income, rush., rf*?/ fstfjtte, 




Ymir tifhiiir invfntmenf prftfjmm is under pontinucsuB 
aitp/Triiiifm^ An the Wfd 4ff n^ani nrm-Ji, yvu nre 
ftimn immedifiie and ^ftcrt'fie hold, $witrJi or sell 
itdtn'ffS, Koi* firr titufavs wffjrmrd when and tiitw 
fo make chonfffs in your porfffitia. 




U^* tcir Ihv. advirf* atid In/lp hr pvfs Imsefl 
*>n lii^ sp*?riali/ed kij<iwled^i* nuil his 
skilli'd experience. 

Finally, for your peace of mind nnd 
gen era lint pro v e in en t, yon ret 'ci v e w ee k K 
"visits'* in the form of conlidenlial letti^rs 
, , , rneicii as your doctor njijrht ftcnd li* 
keep you tiosleil on iii^wcr and heller 
ways (o maintain a c^intrniaiitsly ^ifRJUfj 
rt ^ndilum. 

► Isn't it obvious that the »anw kind of 
care arul attention you fieed for your 
physical improvenienl. y<Mi alst> ntn^d for 
your linancial imf^rovenn^nt? 

And yfui ran j^oi all of thai, rtmi' . , , 
Vou ran sin-urt* this investroeiil help 
and advice iji pre paring; and planning 
your own Lovestnient defense pr4igram» 
Ihrou^'ti the authoritative new 
stiM^H l^i:asui\AL Invkstmkivt St^iivicr, 
now made available L>y the famous 
JiABsoN (iRfiA NIDATION — the oldest and 
foremost in vest men I advisory service of 
its kind, with a hackf?roiind of 36 years 
of experieoce and unoharjfjed ownership 
Ihrou^^h live lhs>ms, five panics;, nine 
administra tifins and I w o World Warsj, 

You arc inviltvfl totJay to inquire for 
the complete information alHint thi^ new 

B A BSO N \S n Sti SAL J JV V K STaVT ENr 




Biased (fti tiif mirtifv Jindings^ a piau h trrnfrd ttt jU 
ycjM, und propitrfiuncd fur ifirfi/nr^ Jnt pttAieciUm, 
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Yfni may nmxtitt tvifh HAi'^-^f S w many Uniex 
as ymt wish itt prrtion, by pht'w . witf or mail, nn 
any und pref-v probiiem tnnfrtrtnHfj w-rjr inveslinent 
ptjrtfolio„ holdings^ rr sources or pt^rsonat btidtt/el. 
Thtrt: art no resirktions^ 



I ARE YOU IN DOUBT? 

I Worried uhoul soaie of your hold- 

I inifttP Are ynu wiiiirli^rin^: whf lh<*r l<j 

' tM'll? . .^^wilrhf* . . In lid? Is thiT fu- 

I I II rt^ n( mtue- tit your slocks in dou bli^ 

P Would yu*j like to liavn lh(* !;inswt*rs? 

i Then learn how OABSON folio wfrs 

\ are betnfi advised ou tlic sunm scH'tiri- 

t ties you hold. 



Vou recetf'r rfmffdentiai weekly nru'i letters with 
iteeitrity and marh'l onuhiirs plug rj'pert interpret 
tations of ihf mitirtimt ami inirnmtiotmt poUiirot, 
Jinanriiil and tnmimrsf flnHopments thry ajfet-i 
yw(W eiitaie and your peaer of m ind, 

► Tins jiwrsoiial service is yours fur the tinfi 
yparly fee — the same fee lor one and ull — 
of only tt^d-, iiiL'lufiing supervisiuD of jiipciiri- 
lit^ in 23 nompfiaies (ana $2 for each addi- 
liouul company). .^^^i 



WITHOUT OBLIGATION 

" jusl s*?nd us yoar lisi of no more 
Lhiiii seven secuHlii^ and you will be 
told which oac^s FiA BSON clients are 
being advised to (.-li nan ate. Just pin 
jour list to this *'no strinj^*' oiler* Do 
1 1 n o w To r a pro lu p t a n 1 1 I i m e I y r epi y , 
BABSON'S REPORTS 
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CHICAGO 

fo 

Des Moines 70c 

Memphis. .... . .90c 

New Haven ... $1 .35 
San Francisco. $2*50 
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Pacific gas and electric Co, 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A cajih dividtnil df dared hy tht Boarij 
of Dift^tor? Marirh U, 1941 fur 
the quartfr en dints Vt^rch M, 1941, 
to Z'/i oi it% pit vi\iif, will h* 
pnii, upftfi ihr Cornnjon Capital Stwk 
Orf tUi% Ofmpanv E>v cKrtk on April 
194], iQ ihirrhaldrfii &f rttord at thv 
clo»« oi hull net I ©ii March 11. 1941, 
The Tnfi^Fft Booiti wtti not b* dowd. 

D. H- F«»eiTii, Siicrtt^ry'Tu^mrer^ 
Sm Ffanettfo, Caltfornta 



You can get a 

BINDER 

for your copies of 
NATION'S BUSINESS 

for only $1.15 

AN Inexpensive way to bind your copies 
of NATrtJ.N'\s Bt?i5iNKHS- Thiii binder is 
strong, pmctkfll and eimple to use. No 
punch in or nmrring of lh<* magazine 
nttct\sBary. A click and ihv copy Is 
in. Any iissue can be reoiovod without 
djsturbini^ the other copies. Holds 
twelvf^ issues. Send your ordei- today to 
Nation'« Bt'HiNEfifi, WaKhington, D. C, 



A hotel goes antiseptic 



2. Embryo aviators study slides 

3. Stepping-yp civilian output 
4* Taxes eat more proHts 




Hot&l Stresses 
Guests' Heolth 



CONCERN FOR 
health of holct guests 
advances lo new re- 
finements in prac- 
I tices recently establiahed hy Hotel Em- 
pire, New York. Schedule of iraniiary 
treatments now in effect includes everj' 
item of personal use which body is likely 
lo touch in ordinary occupancy of pri- 
vate rooms 

Bathrooms are antiseptically treated 
(iv c l^ansing toilet, wash basin, bathtub. 
1 I all faucet handles, flushometer 
haiuile and glassware. Toilet seat and 
grlassware are fitted with cellophane 
wrappers. Ice water piteher and glass- 
ware in rooms also have cellophane 
wrappers. All linens on beds and in 
bathrooms are treated with an active 
antiseptic. Spare blanket is enclosed in a 
specially sealefi bag:. To use blanket, sea! 
must be broken. 

Guests can have tbelr own personal 
linens "sanitized" by sen<3ing^ them to the 
hotel's laundry at no extra cost. Valet 
service includes vacuuming ever^' suit, 
overcoat or other gcarment before press- 
ing'. When a tuxedo or full dress stdt is 
aent to be pressed, it is returned with a 
white carnation pinned to the lapel, A 
pad of matches is placed in the match 
pocket of all suits. "Sanitising service*" 
will be carried out throughout the prem- 
ises. Restaurant china, silvervvare. glass- 
ware, linens, etc., are similarly treated. 
Barber shop and beauty parlor use in- 
struments, equipment and linens that 
' have been treated antiseptlcally. 
I All employees are subjected to 
thorough pre-employment medical ex- 
amination, are re-examined at regular 
I intervals of not more than six months* 

depending on nature of work. 
I Maids, bellboys, cooks, waiters, wait- 
I r esses and bartenders whose w^ork puts 
them in contact with things guests and 
patrons handle daily are examined more 
I frequently than carpenters, painters, and 
I electricians. All medical cxamuiations 
I are at hoterg expense. 

j COMMERCIAL pic* 

film Course t u re industry has per- 
for Flyers fected new method 

for pilot training ex- 
I pected to quicken students* assimilation 
I of ground school instruction. Course re- 



lies on visual method long successfully 
applied by business in training salesmen 
and mechanics. Course Is based on offi- 
cial ground school material of Civilian 
Pilot Traimng Program, is chocked and 
approved hy Civilian Pilot Training Ser- 
vice. Civd Aeronautics Administration. 

Twenty- four educational slidefilms, 
composed of hundreds of photographs, 
diagrams, and drawings, make up In- 
struction material produced by the Jam 
Handy Organization, Detroit commercial 
picture firm. Still pictures arranged in 
sequence on strips of standard motion 
picture film make up the slides for pro- 
jection. They are accompanied by ex- | 
planatory text. Subject matter of films 
includes civil air regulations, navigation, 
meteorokigy, aircraft engines, instru- 
ments, and parachutes. 

Film instruction is in effect at Wayne 
University, Highland Park Junior Col- 
lege* Marietta College, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, University of Miami, and Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Several non-college 
g2*ound school operators under the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program are also 
using the new visual method. 

AS ENLARGING 
PrescrtpHon for fulfilment of defense ^ 
Mon-Hour Loss schedules cuts into 

normal production, 
ways must be found to enable the nation 
to sustain satisfaction of normal wants. 
Plant modernization is a reasoned pre- 
scription. Pertinent considerations in- 
clude relief of current pressure on the 
labor market, cost reduction, lifting 
output per man-hour and man-year to 
higher levels by plant rehabilitation. 

Relevant comment and conclusions ap- 
pear in a booklet "Meeting the Demand 
for Faster Production;^ published by the 
Farr el- Birmingham Company, Ansonia. 
Conn,, maker of many types of ma- 
chines. To quote : 

Wartime production needs of even 
12,000,000,000 man-hours yearly, superim- 
posed upon domestic requirempnts rang- 
ing in peacetime at 15,000,000,000 man- 
hours, represent a total of 27,000,000,000 
man-hours. The increased hours of effort 
represent continuous production of some 
5,000,000 additional men, even counting a 
man-year as 2.400 hours. 

It is important to see the situation in 
that light; it ia alSo useful to observe that 
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probably not more than one-half such a 
number could be abssorbed in manufactur- 
ing* conisidering both the limitations of 
factory floor space and the relative ab- 
sence of a Jar^c supply of skilled and 
experienced labor. Approximate as such 
estimates must be, they nonetheless bring 
the problem into f ocu3. 

The gradual decline in man-hour-s per 
unit of output between 1899 and 1&19 and 
the sharp reduction between 1919 and 
leai came to an end in Since 1933 

data from that source show that no fur- 
ther gains have been made* on the whole 
in reducing the labor time per unit of out- 
put* Instead, the former trend has shown 
signs of reveraing itself. 

Coincident with, if not the most impor* 
tant cause of that trend, ig the sharp ad- 
vance in the average age of production 
machine^j^ From six to eight machines 
out of each ten in important defense \t\- 
dui3 tries are more than ten years of age 
and do not have the improvements de- 
veloped in the last decade. 

That condition, if corrected, might pro- 
vide an increased productivity per man- 
hour equivalent to adding^ not less than 
l,CM}0,OOOtOOO and perhapi^ as much as 
3. OCX), 000*000 man-hours of effort to fac- 
tory processes. 



Taices Eclipsing 
Dividend Yield 



SKYROCKET flight 
of taxes is pointedly 
traced in annual re- 
port of the E. I, du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. Taxes 
payable by the company, represented as 
per cents of earnings available for divi- 
dends, amounted to 8.8 per cent tn 1925. 
passed ten per cent in 1932, climbed to 
20 per cent in 193T, soared to 65.2 per 
cent in 1940. 

Last year, company's total bill for di- 
rect taxes was approximately $36,700,- 
000 at rate of more than $1,OQO,000 a 
week. Only operating cost items of 
greater magnitude were wages and sal- 
aries, about $94,800*000, and raw ma- 
terials, about $88,000,000, 

Of total direct taxes of $56,700,000. 
about 5^50,200.000 were payable to the 
federal Government. Figure compares 
with $16,000,000 for 1939. an increase of 
more than 200 par cent. Federal tax on 
1940 earnings was more than double 
amount it would have been if the 1939 
t 'ix law had remained in effect. 



Newsmen Band 
for Good Will 



ABUNDANCE OF 
Latin 'American cor- 
respondents cover- 
ing Hollywood's 
movie industry stirred Los Angeles civic 
and business leaders to consideration of 
Journalist ic colony as productive nucleus 
of International good will promotion. 
Upshot, Los Angeles Chamber's pub- 
licity department organized the Pan 
American Press Club. 
Objectives are: 

L To disuse minate more in format ion 
and good will about Ihe United States 
throughout Latin America, and vice 

To encourage exchange of students 
d journalista between the Americas. 
5 To stimulate travel between the 
iierlcas, 

L To make all the Americas all-Amer- 

tn. 

Several members represent more than 
.V paper or synilicaie; one serves nine 
newspapers, Every country and major 
of Latin America has an active cor- 



respondent. The gfoup meets in Los 
Angeles factories and cultural institu- 
tions, which provide photographs and 
story material for the correspondents' 
use. Invariably, Los Angeles and the 
United States are favorably publicized 
in Latin -American countries. 

Visits have included plants of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and the 
western branch of Chrysler Motors. In 
immediate view are tours of a California 
winery, the Huntington Library, Los 
Angeles Harbor, an oil refinery and a 
tire factory. 

In Los Angeles members of the group 
have addressed service clubs and other 
organizations. Recently the club eatab* 
lished a Western States network broad- 
cast with short ijvave to South America, 



LEGf^LATTVE ac- 
Fewer Tax tion in Maine and 

Free Insfitwfions Mar>^land. court de- 
cision sin New Hamp- 
shire and North Carolina, and rejection 
of constitutional amendment in Louisiana 
— all within past two years — indicate a 
trend toward tightening tax exemptions 
for property of religious, educational and 
charitable institutions. 

Maine and Maryland, where real and 
personal property used and owned by 
charitable and educational institutions 
have been exempt from taxes, require 
now that such property must not be ad* 
ministered for private gain if it is to be 
tax free. 

The New Hampshire supreme court 
upheld a statute nullifying charter pro- 



When you buy Fluorestent . . . 

MAKE THE MOST OF IT! 





...with Certified 

FLEUR-O-LIERS 

LIGHTING FIXTURES FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

Htre^s Ont tasy wa)f to make sure of top performance when you use new 
fluorescent lighting for your SEorc, office or factory. Insist on fisctures show- 
ing the famous FLEUR-O-LIER Certification Label, h ceniiies thiit FLEUR- 
O-LIERS have met with 50 exacting specifications for electricaU mechani- 
cal and lighting excellence — as set up by MAZDA lamp manufacturers, Auscil- 
lary control equipment is certified* too, for balanced, reliable operation. 
Over 75 different desij^ns now available. Ask jour electric service com- 
pany, electrical distributor or contractor — or use coypon below for new 
booklet and list of manufacturers. 

Over 40 l«adm|[ mamifacturen participate tn \ht FLEtJR 0 OCR proKfam whicli 
it *p9n to any fnanutaclurtr wNi ciim|ilt#¥ Mith FlfUR O-llEH requi rf mentis 

FREE! Ut sure to read this new booklet before you buy 
fluorescent lighting. Get the fact?^ about rLEUR-O'LIERS, 

r FliUR-O-irER l^UmJa^u^ 

I 1116-4 KIITH tUILDiNG * CLEVtLANO, OHIO 

I Please send me FREE the new booklet *'The CeniAed Flcur-O-Licr" 

I giving helpfu! information for stores O ofitces O factories Op 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 

FQn om 60 nm 




Visions which granted InfitituUons per- 
petual exemption from taxation, hokiing 
that legfislatures may not permanently 
waive right to tax. Many colleges possess 
Buch old charters. National Asaoeiation 
i of Assessing Officers explains. ciUn^ 
Chrysler Building in New York, owned 
by the Cooper Union, aa example of 
property which tht^reby escapes tajies. 

North Carolina stipremt* court i^led 
that pioperty owne<i tay an institution 
must be used for inst it ul tonal purposes 
to be exempt from taxes. As a resuU, two 
North Carolina counties alone placed on 
their tax books a total of more than 
$2,000,000 worth of reiig-ious. educational 
and charitable property which had been 
rented to private interests. 

Louisiana citizens on November 5 re- 
jected proposed constitutional amend- 
ment exempting from taxes fraternaJ 
order buildings devoted to charitable 
purposes. 

Kvery state grants some type of inati- 
tulional exemption and sets up one or 
more requirements, or tests, which the 
property must meet to be exempt. Tests 
employed in various states to determine 
taxabie status of insUtutional property 
include those of use, ownership, profit, 
private gain and occupancy. Most com* 
mon is the use test, which grants immun- 
ity from taxes if property is used for 
charitable, reli^ous or educational pur- 
poses. 

Statutes say little on administration of 
exemptions. Twenty states require as- 
sessors to list exempt properly cm as- 
sessment roll: six require formal applica- 
tion for exemption each year and three 
states at less frequent intervals, A few 
states place a large sfiare of responsihil* 
ity on their tax departments. 

Amount of tax exempt, privately own- 
ed property in the states is estimated at 
$7,600,000,000, major part of which is in- 
stitutional property. 



"Gyp" SchaoU 
Bilk Students 



INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 



"RACKET" TRADE 
schools to cash in on 
eagerness of young 
men to train quickly 
for defense jobs are sprouting all 
over the country. Some are operated 
by racketeers with previous records 
of fraud. Nearly all of the **gyp** 
types of schools are financed on a shoS' 
string and cannot afford either adequate 
equipment or good instructors. 

Like most rackets, the '*gyp" job- 
Iraining school is flourishing on popular 
enthusiasm for something legitirnate, is 
"muscling in" among the many legiti- 
mate schools for trade and vocational 
training. So concludes the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company after 
a survey by its Family Economics Bu- 
reau. 

Job of separating good schools from 
had is complicated for ambitious young- 
sters by the fact that some new trade , 
schocjls are entirely legitimate, having J 
been est ah U shed by reason of fact that 
many older schools are already crowded 
to capacity with long waiting lists. High , 
pressure salesmen for "gyp" schools have 
aichcd the savings and obtained the con- 
tract signatures of thousands of am- 
bitious young job seekers by "guarantee- 
ing'* jobs with big airplane plants and 
other defense production Industries, and 
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by representing that their schools have 
"deal^" with such companies to supply 
them with trained employees* 

Situation has become so bad that 
major aircraft companies have been 
fiooded with inquiries and complaints re- 
garding "^laranteed placements'* prom- 
ised by school salesmen. Several Cali- 
fornia companies have issued warning 
bulletins to effect that they had author- 
ized no such agreements, understand- 
ings, or guarantees. 

Chambers of commerce in various de- 
fense industry centers are issuing: warn- 
ings. Inquiries about trade schools have 
become largest classitication of queries 
received by Better Business Bureaus of 
some cities- Minneapolis Better Business 
Bureau has been forced by number of 
inquiries to stop responses on individual 
schools, but offers general advice to i 
prospective student so that he can check 
legitimacy of the schooL 

The two principal faults of the "rack- 
et*' trade school, the report em pha sizes » 
are overselling the opportunity and un- 
dertraining. In the downright "gyp" type 
of schooi students usually do not finish 
so-called training courses and are not 
encouraged to do so. 

In respect to borderline schools, some 
trainees are actually being placed in 
employment where industries are des- 
perate for help and prefer a man with 
even rudimentai^y job training to an ab- 
solutely green hand. 

Simple tests which any youth can ap- 
ply to the school he is considering, be- 
fore he pays any money down or signs 
an application blank, are suggested in 
the report. For example : 

He should demand a list of recent grad- 
uates of the school. Me should get in touch 
with several such graduates, either by 
periional contact or by letter, and ask 
(hem the following three simple ques- 
horii^^ Was the course satisfactory? Did 
it help you to get a job? Has it helped you 
win advancement in your job or, if you 
have been employed only a short time, do 
you feel that it i^i likely to help you win 
advancement? 

If the prospective cDur.se is one which 
aimed to prepare the trainee for a 
r>vernment examination, he should ob- 
I in a list of graduates who have sue- 
. r'ijsfuiiy paased the required govern- 
itient examination, and talk to them. In 
r espect to a newly established school, the 
prospective student should ask some old- 
er friend to Investigate financial respon- 
sibility of sponsors, completeness of the 
equipment, and previous connections of 
the instructors. Finally, the report warns 
that the Job opportunities and the short- 
age of labor are badly misrepresented in 
some cases. 

While there may be great scarcity of 
expert and flrst grade mechanics In 
apecLfie lines, there may be no oppor- 
tunity for the green hand just out of 
iichooi, particularly if his school training 
lias been mediocre. 



APPROVAL of two 
tales Reject state civil service 
Many Nev^ Ideas amendments, varied 
decisions of voters on 
old age security proposals, and rejection 
of liquor questions and proposals to raise 
legislators' pay featured results of No- 



vember 5 balloting on approximately 165 
constitutional amendments and initiative 
or referred measures. 

Approximately two -thirds of the pro- 
posals were defeated in the election, in- 
cluding the majority of amendments and 
measures relating to taxes and gasoline 
and motor fuel funds. 

Civil service amendments were ap- 
proved in Michigan and Louisiana. The 
Michigan amendment authorises a bi- 
partisan four -man state civil service 
commission with all state employees 
under the merit system except elective 
oflicials, department heads, and some 
others. Approval of the Louisiana 
amendment provides for state civil ser- 
vice by confirming the act passed by the 
1940 legislature. 

Old age security measures were ap- 
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proved in Washington and California, re- 
jected in Colorado and Arkansas. 

Washington amendment raises pen- 
sions from $30 to $40 a month for 
persons over 65. abolishes liens on prop- 
erty of recipients. Colorado voters re* 
jected an amendment to reduce staters 
present $45 a month limit to $30. Ar- 
kansas refused approval of amendment 
setting up a new old age assistance sys- 
tem, and reducing the eligible age from 
€5 to 60. 

Amendments to raise legislators' pay 
were rejected in Louisiana, Oregon, Mis- 
souri and Washington, 

California defeated a proposal to per- 
mit annual sessions of legislature. Ten- 
nessee gave a three- to -one majority to 
amendment lengthening gov^ernor's term 
of office from two to four years. 
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Pittsburgh 
Ctiaiii-Iiiik 
Fence 



Piiisburgh Chain Link Fence installa- 
tions are favored by industrial users 
because of a combination ol desk* 
able quality features not fully avail- 
able in any other line of industrial 
fences. In addition to ''equal or 
better" specification fence fabric, 
protective baib wire arms, for ex- 
ample, are adjustable to any ol 
three positions! All post caps fit 
deeply and snugly over the outside 
of the posts, excluding moisture. 
Tension bandLs have smooth, beveled 



A combin ii r ! PiUsbuTgh Chain link f^ncm 
and gatoti cjuU . thv flow of taiK Automotive 
Actd padesU^^n tiAlhc m thim typical tt«Hl plant 

edges; fastener nuts are inside the 
fence and not accessible from the 
outside. Gates swing full 180"" on 
sturdy, easy-operating hinges, and 
special gate designs serve special 
conditions. Pittsburgh Chain Link 
and the economical Pittsburgh 
Special Industrial Fence afford prop- 
erty protection to suit every buyer. 
For complete erection service refer 
to your city classified telephone 
directory or write to Pittsburgh 
Steel Company. 



{Pittsburoh - ^{StearMimemSiSke \ 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. is 4 completely inlegr&ted iteel company 1 
with ingot capacity exceeding 1,070,000 net tona. Products ^ 
include: Steel Ingots — Blooms — BilJets — Tube Rounds — Shell 1 
Steel— Shell Forgrngs— Wue Rods— Cdrbon and Stainless Steel I 
Wite — many Finished Wire Products — wide range of Carbon, I 
w Alloy and Stainless Seamless Ste&l Tubes. Inquiries invited. J 



PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 

1639 GRANT iUJLOiNO > - PlTTSSyRGH, PENNA. 
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AMERICA'S MOST AMAZING PUMP 

PEERIESS 
HI-IIFT 

ff. M»if*«« ti l- Pmi.M*t tt*ttnmm0 ie?Mor 



I 



^ Heavy Marks 
Show Bii^y Time 
of Machia^ry 




X—Oid^'t get itaru'd umit 

9 A. M. 
B—Stop of 4Q mtdiit«»— 
W4ic in ft rpr mitcri^U 
I'—A hdriv lunch! 
II— Thf^e lO ininui*? stopt — m»' 
chine fiimmrd, poor maieruL 
K—OpL-ranvc Uft wchific tor half 
»n hnur Why? 

PJeniyof timeio Wii»h upJQuiC- 
ing limir ncn until S:00. 

ff /ifff Do^'jj /f Cost You 
when Maehineryis IDLE 

for half an houf when it might have 
been producmg? Suppose you could 
increase its running time merely 10 
minutes a day. What would it mesini^ 
More than you'll ever save by "little 
economics/* 

The hfg economy in any plant is to in- 
crease productive time, if only five 
per cent. 

You don't have to hold a stop-watch 
to do it. Clamp a Servis Rfcordtr right 
to any machine and leave it there. 
Leave it all day. The next morning 
ask for the chart. No mistakes here. 
Your machinery has automatically 
written its own story for 24 hours. 
You can read it at a glance — busy 
time— idle time. 

Then ? Then you kn&w 
just what to do about 
chose scops and de- 
lays. Ask for full in- 
formation — use cou- 
pon below. 



THE SERVICE 
RECORDER CO, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Write for it 
TODAY! 



THE SERVICE RECORDBR CO,. sm 
1*7* Euclid Aif..» CI#v*Uiid, Ohw 
Please send ui ^ withouf obUgitlort *'A BUSY 
PLANT— But W biiiv -^'" 



ServiS 
p ecorde p 
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I 

Compiny^*^^- | 

AtfefitiOfl of_--^ ' 
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Sir*ci 

CicT Be Stitc 



Socialism 
in a Pofafo Sack 



f Continued from page i^/ 
well as m&ke payments to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and carry 
fire, theft, stornfi and other insurance. 

Naturally, its highest rate of interest 
w act by the State of Mississippi, and 
obviously, it is regulated by the federal 
Government through various agencies. 
It can lend money to whomever it wishes, 
if the prospective borrower has adequate 
collateral. 

Not more than two blocks away is the 
Farm Security Administration office of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This agency also lends money to 
worthy, needy farmers. Its top rate of in- 
terest is Ave per cent, three per cent less 
than the maximum rate the state bank- 
ing oflice sets for banks. It, too, techni- 
cally can lend money only to famiers 
who can put up collateral, or can pass 
examination by a non-partisan board. 
( Actually, almost any healthy, needy 
farmer can obtain a loan to buy land 
with the land serving as collateral for 
the ipanj 

Tax free socialistic projects 

IN THE several years of its operation in 
this county, the S. A. has made loans 
to thousands of farmers, in many caaes 
taking over notes of farmers who were 
tired of paying to banks, giving the bor- 
I'tm'ers a lower rate of interest and al- 
lowing: them to pay at will on the princi- 
pal. For Mississippi as a whole, at least 
10.000 farmers are served through the 
banking facilities of the Farm Security 
A dm in ist rat ion each year. 

It is not my purpose to call this "good" 
or ''bad," I would like to point out, how- 
ever, that, where the bank must pay 
taxes to stay in business, the F. S. A. 
office in each county pays not one dime 
into the city, county, state, or federal till. 
It is operated in open competition with 
the banks of the counties where it has 
offices. No one ever thinks to call it a 
"socialistic" experiment, but I wonder 
what, exactly, it is if this is not its cor* 
rect designation? 

Other toysinesses constructed with 
g^ovemment money and operated tax* 
free under one form of government 
supervision or another in this congres* i 
slonal district include ; 

1. Cotton gins, built on borrowed gov- 
ernment money and operated as coopera- 
tives, after being planned, promoted and 
constructed under supcrvisiqn of U. S, 
Department of Agriculture county farm 
agents, or repreaentatives. 

2. Cold storage locker plants, built in 
the same' fashion, operated on the same 
principles and promoted in the same 
manner ais the "co-op** cotton gins. 

3. Coo pe rail VP fertilizer factories. 

4. W.P.A. sewing room projects. Ll. S, 
Department of Agriculture matt r ess- 
making projects, and N Y.A. furnlturc- 
buliding projects. 

All of these projects sponsor the fin- 
ishing of raw materiajs by paid govern- 



FOR DEEP WEUS 
DIFrEREUT PRINCIFtE 
HE tic At CHROJMI ROTOR 
RESILIENT HELICAL STATOR 
WATER LUBRICATED 
500 to 1500 GAIS. per hovr 



i 



Utilisinjjn uri'glv wqt«r Jil'rMV9 mc^- 

L iFdiex bearing, thit offloung Pi>«f- 
Ji Ht-l'h Pump &ifrkprifie( woivf 

liteirall^ iqw«*>xc^t wafer upwe«<i^ 
No ilppiKige; rio priming^ no pfi-Subrko^ 
lion. Very fltonoftirtol yn optfauon^ Hi4ifl 
H eavy to inntoll. To i«r«tce, eavy l4 
hmvp rurtnin^. Proved lervkr m i<l*9l 
lor oil indu'ilrK3-L CQ4n>nerc(Dl afid ogrkwl' 
luml applicoliont. in deep wrfllli 4" ar Vaf^ttf. 
'prffMitK 500 to 3500 gial3on> put Kour, 

PEEtLESS TURBINE AND 
HYDR0*F01L PUMPS 
Capocitres to 100,000 g.p.tn. 

PEEfilESS FUMP PIVISiaPI 

Food ^thmittf Corpora h an 
Wmtt^t Urgvif tAmm»*mifvfm'i mt Dnp W»ii Pu-ifw 



MAIL COUPON FOR LlTEffATUll 



t *aott&s 




THE SECRET OF HEALTHY HAIR 

H43ir gtHing thin? Bothtrid by dandfuff? Donl vvdiU 
tin* mopmo or doping youf h^\t. Woke up yttm fcalp 
and j« th€ differtnc*, htl thm rciuJti. Let Vilabfoih, 
tht ntW titctfic drivcei icolp bfuiK, oniwer vout lioit 
won iff in o itftfiblt^ poiitiv* way* 5000 itimuieting, 
vitgliitng ibokd pflr ininwle* Uit Vitobiuili Ofify 3 mtn' 
Utt> q dav* Rvitful. PIcaionL SolMving. R«coniniind<d 
by kqIp oulhofilitt. A *q Hob It In if veto I mod«U. Sotlt- 
faction gyaronleed. WrlU now for Ml inJormoliofl 
inciydtng dttoiU o( tptclol fiionev*back Inoi offti. 
HtlSHir MfG.CO., LaSfllle, Chkogo 
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ment workers. The finished goods are 
given free to supposedly needy cerUfled 
relief recipienta. 

It mu^ not be assumed that these 
socialistic projects are confined to any 
one county or area. W.P,A, sewing 
rooms thi^ughout the nation last year 
inade thousands of garments which were 
:istrlbuted in direct competition with 
Kith in g retailers, who must pay the 
piper who helps run them out of busi- 
ness. Likewise, cooperative cotton gins, 
>operatlve fertiliser factories^ coopera- 
uve cold storag^e plants and similar in- 
dustries are constructed regularly with 
government money to be operated tax- 
free under government supervision to 
help drive some privately owned com- 
pany out of business. 

The outstanding example of pure so- 
cialism in the Deep South today— as in 
virtually every part of the nation — is the 
system of dispensing surplus commodi* 
ties to supposedly needy men and 
women. 

Dispensing free food 

THE Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, came into the 
South on the heels of an idea begun un- 
der Secretary of Agriculture Henry A, 
Wallace, who stopped destroying food 
and began to give it away in competition 
with the grocery stores. Of course, since 
this food was distributed free, its cus- 
tomers have become legion. Today far 
more people in many Mississippi coun- 
ties get their groceries from the com- 
modity warehousfi^ — ^^free — than from 
grocery stores. 

Until two years ago» the Works 
Progress Administration, the Mississippi 
Department of Public Welfare, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps and the various 
other government agencies in effect 
were serving needy citizens of Missis* 
sippi without the use of socialized food. 
After the U.S.D.A. put the idea of dis- 
pensing surplus food into effect, boxcar 
loads of surplus commodities, ranging 
from cold-storage eggs to dried prunes, 
were shipped to loading platforms, 
emptied and distributed by government 
workers to all certified comers, 

Let*s examine what this practice has 
accomplished m Alcorn County. Miss.: 

A few months after this plan began 
operating, approximately 1.000 families 
were receiving the surplus goods. These 
1,000 families represented approximate- 
ly 4.000 persons. 

Today 4,075 families are certified as 
eligible for surplus commodities. These 
cases represent a total of more than 16,- 
000 persons in a county with 26,000 pop- 
ulation, lliey are eating food dispensed 
by government workers in open competi- 
tion — if it can be called such — with legi- 
timate grocery outlets. Recipients of 
surplus commodities are by no means 
the only ones receiving government aid 
in this county because the *' regular" 
forms of relief— -W. P. A.. C.C.C., N.Y.A.. 
F.S.A. and a diversity of others — con- 
tinue to be paid regularly. 

Of course the recipients of this social- 
i^ic food don't get a balanced ration. 
One week, two carloads of Idaho pot a- 
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A POLICY WITH MANY USES 
Confoins all the standard provisions 
— cash values if yau live 
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" oL. Shsunotrf * fliiimtiang of Amfrita 



IVIonth after month, 
ajid year after year, 
Nation's Business 
continues to be the 
magazine most 
wanted by 
business men. 
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AWATEA 
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AORANCI 
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""PHONE SERVICE 

reaches around the 
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''^W YORK ,o 
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toes will be pasaeti out to the shoving 
ni asses at the *'cornirtCKlitiea depot/' An- 
other week* a carload of prunes and an- 
other of egrgffl will be dispensed, Ag-aJn 
a earloatl of lettuce and another of celery 
will be emptied. 

Grocers iimst keep tab on the food 
shipped In because, in a hurry to unload 
the freight cars to prevent demurrage, 
distributors frequently give several 
bushels of whatever commodities are at 
hand to all certified call era. 

Those relieferg sonietimea try to sell 
some of their allotment to unwary 
grocera They use the remainder as 
quickly as possible. 

There's no need of being thrifty with 
this food. 

What happens to the grocers? They 
continue to operate but the entire credit 




structure of their business is being un- 
dermined. 

The farmers of a county where these 
^'surplus" foods are dumped are hurt 
most, although technically the "plan" Is 
to heJp them. When two carloads t)f free 
e^gs are shipped into Alcorn County, it 
is not difficult to see where the poultry- 
man is injured Unancfaliy. And when 
two boxcar-loads of Idaho potatoes are 
shipped into the county, the market for 
home grown potatoes Ls bound to suffer. 

Perhaps the most uneconomical factor 
in this ''surplus" commodities distribu* 
lion, however, is the utter lack of regard 
for transportation expanse. Eggs from 
Minnesota are shipped hundreds of miles 
when there is a surplus of eggs already 
in the territory where they are to be 
dispensed. Potatoes are shipped in from 
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A Food Queen 

M iss Grace E« Sinith went to Toledo, Ohio, many years ago 
as secretary of the Y. W. C, A, Her first problem was to resctie 
the Y. W. cafeteria from financial difficulties. Her success in 
this venture encouraged her to branch out into the restaurant 
business. After 25 years in the business, she is today one of 
Toledo's recognized business leaders and president of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, highest official position that can 
be attained in her business. Appreciative Toledo citizens recent- 
ly paid her tribute with a testimonial dinner where they might 
make public acknowledgment of her civic and business ac- 
co m pi ish me nt s . 
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Oiousands of miles away while home 
grown potatoes are rotting in the field 
for lack of buyers . 

The commodity warehouse pays no 
taxes, of course. But the 275 retail gro- 
cers of Alcorn County must pay city f if 
in a m un i c i palit y ) » county an d state 
taxes. There was a time when they con- 
tributed to federal coffers, too, but I 
daresay few of them had to pay a. federal 
income tax in 1941* 

Hurts business — and taxes 

THE Government, in the case, in effect 
has killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg. The Food Stamp Plan undoubtedly 
' elieves local situations such as this, at 

ist temporarily, but it, too, causes 
many useless expenditures of tax money. 

While these policies are being put into 
effect without apparently revolutioniz- 
ing the viewpoint of farmers and labor- 
ers» business men are finding that social- 
ism, whether called *'government apend- 
ing'* or just "bad management'* is as ef- 
fectual in throttling them as it w^ould be 
under its correct name. The effect is to 
make capital take cover and enterpris- 
ing men lose heart. 

The effect of these government policies 
on the rank and file of Southerners could 
be termed '*good ^ from the standpoint of 
a politician who wanted to subjugate 
them. Where once even the poorest * 'hill- 
billy" would have fought for his right to 
live without "charity/' to^-Iay even the 
most stalwart farmers ai'e openly get- 
ting their foodstuffs along with chronic 
reliefers. 

I stood with a small business man not 
long ago and watched government 
workers dispense commodities. As we i 
watched, he said, half- cynically » half 
sadly : i 

'■There are men down there carting | 
away food whom I will bet would have 
fought me five years ago if I had pre- 
dicted it. I would have bet my life on 
their economic integrity, but today . . . 
well, they have changed their ideals." 

He and dozens of other business men 
have told me of farmers, once deter- 
mined to *'come out of it the hard way" 
and to maintain thoir self-respect, who 
now stand in line with men whom they 
used to hold in contempt for thriftless- 
nes3 and laziness. They take their daily 
bread from the same socialistic store! 

As is only natural with them, some 
local politiciana are making hay while 
the sociaUstic sun shines. A study of 
their actions while socialism is only half- 
waif in power gives us a view of what to 
expect when and if it triumphs entirely. 
By wielding infJuence over Uie local ad- 
ministrators of the state department of 
public welfare (whose rent is paid by 
the county and whose salaries are paid 
by the state), many local politicians are 
succeeding In getting every voting friend 
on "commodities only" relief. 

Next election day these reliefers wiH 
owe them allegiance. These politicians 
hardly think that, by doing this, they are 
running the county down financially and 
forcing the citizens into poverty of body 
and mind. Resourcefulness must be 
killed before the New Order can come in 
—thousands of persons must be in servi- 
tude to an all-powerful ruling clique. W^e 



are moving rapidly toward that condi- 
tion. 

The attitude of business men. however^ 
is anomalous, although the issue seems 
clear-eut» The hold on many communi- 
ties has become so firm that men who 
once fought electric power cooperatives 
are now serving as directors in the "co- 
op," The pay rolls created by the W.P.A., 
N.Y.A,, F.S.A.. and various other agen- 
cies have taken the place of other pay 
rolls so completely that today the busi* 
ness man cannot fight because, if he wins 
his battle, he loses money. 

Of course, this has come about because 
business has been attacked separately 
always. 

Economic support was given first to a 



few weaklings in every small city. The 
lessons of th rift lessn ess and laziness were 
allow*ed to sink in ("you'll get paid 
whether you work or lean on a shovel" } . 
Then the doors were opened to everyone 
who could "get certified." The rush is 
still on: It has no paraUel in our nation's 
history. 

The system of giving away surplus 
food is the climax thus far, but it is 
doubtful if, now that capitalism is being 
choked to within an inch of its life in the 
smaller cities of the South, free enter- 
prise wUl be allowed to breathe the breath 
of life again. Perhaps the defense pro- 
gram will bring a brief respite, but 
surely not for long, unless business men 
unite as never before. 




2EATIKC 
BERTE TDU 
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A building comes to 
life wlieii it'8 lieated 

The bciuty— the strength— [he rhyrhm of lines in the 
vision of the architect create a monamcni: to his skili. But 
when does that monument become a habitation? 

A building lives when heat tempers it to the uses for which 
it was conceived— for work, rest or recreiuion. Since heating, 
therefore, makes serviceable the creation of the architect, heat- 
ing becomes with him, his consulting engineer and his client 
a first consideration. 

Buildings of every type, from coast to coast, prove that 
Dunham Heating increases the comfort and eificjcncy of human- 
kind, decreases the operating and maintenance costs of heat- 
ing. An unusually graphic brochure on heating with "Sub- 
atmospheric*' Steam is available. Write for brochure No, 614. 



^"Dunham Heating Service" is available through the i 
telephone xn ^mtc than 60 cmcs, or by correspondeyice ^ 
to C. A. Dunham Co,, 430 E. Ohtt> St., Chicago. 
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mui% the SECRETS 

Learn how ihousafida of pro- 
grefisive business firm* use 
imprinted AUTOFOINT 
products trii acU nrw Ideas, 
build goodwill, open new sxc- 
countis. Every AUTOFOINT 
item is designed for daily use. 
Think of the amaxing rcsuH» 
when vour imprinted mime 
snd safes me?tsQge arc Hushed before 
"buying eyes'* daily thrtJURlwut ihe 
year. Write for "3? Sales Plans" and 
illustrated catalog of nn>re thou 70 
A U TOPOIN T Busiti ei^s G \ fts —shows 
money-sflvinu quantity prices. Sent 
FREE lt:i cxerulivffs 

Retailed by Leadrng Dealers 

r>e 1 . " 

tU v. ■ 

Tile'* tiP'— Icati tan't %voUljle, ti^jni^or f ull^^iJl 

rnitnr* — 
1. Pud 




Availubla for Slaiidard litnl Thin Lead 



lt*U4l 



MAIL COUPON NOW! 



j AUTOPOINT CO.. Ifil4 Fooler, Cbicflijo. Ill- 
' pcini Bujineu Gift Catalot, iSent to excepti ve* 
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★★★★★★★★★★★ 

Thinkative 

Counter 

Selling... 

It^s so rare that 
buyer may have 
to sell salesman 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★ 



Selling money. A talkative hombre Is 
j my luggage man. What is more l it by 
no means always follows i he is thinka- 
Uve. 

One clay last summer when I was the 
proud possessor of a sufficient number of 
burning shekels to take Herself and me 
to the mountains for coolth, I went to his 
place to replenish niy traveling kit. He 
sold me exactly what I wanted, not even 
trying to make me want something I 
didn't want, telling me truth with almost 
stunning suddenness every time I aaked 
him a question — he was a gatling*prun 
truther. 

And, w^hen I had bought the stuff, he 
showed me how to pack. Never before, in 



When You Change 
Your Address 

. , , please notify us promptly. Your copies 
of Nation's Business will then reach you 
without delay and without Interruption. 
-^^Nation^s Business. 1615 H Street, 
N,W., Washington. D. C, 
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all the years I had been skedaddJing 
around our country and others had I 
seen a suitcase packed as he packed that 
one, or in as little time. He showed me, 
moreover, how to pack HerselFs dresses. 
But so great was the confusion in my 
ow^n poorly-packed mind after I had left 
him* I couldn't pass along the informa* 
tion. 

So next morning I did a very, very 
presumptive thing. 1 telephoned him at 
his home, and he drove by my place on 
his way to work, stopping at our house 
ami j?howi ng us both exactly how to pack 
wardrobe trunks and airplane cases. We 
loved hini for it. 

In the course of our interview, he ex- 
patiated on a hobby of his — salesman- 
ship of goods rather than of prices. 

"The other day a man with unusually 
broad shoulders came into my place and 
asked: 'Do you sell luggage?* Our walls 
being lined with the stuff. I ^rst thought 
the question foolish, but I didn't betray 



the thought, I said, *Yes, sir. we sell lug- 

gage/ 

"Then he saitl. "I guess you don't have 
any that would easily pack coats as broad 
as mine.* 'Yes.' I said. 'I think wc can fix 
you out,' 

^'I got a case and showed it to him. in- 
Hide and out, I took his coat and packed 
it in the case, without w^rinkling. He said. 
'That*s jii«t what I want. How much?' I 
said. 'Sixty 'five dollars/ 

*'He reached into his hip -pocket, ex- 
tracted the canh, paid me and carded off 
the goods. 

'^But b£*fore he went, he said. 'Do you 
know why I asked that goofy -sounding 
question when I tirst came into your 
place walled with luggage?* 1 didn*t 
know, and I askecf him why. He said, 'J 
have a friend in this town in the luggage 
business. 

*' 'I felt an inclination and an obliga- 
tion to buy from him. So I went to hia 
store and accosited a salesman, telling 
him I wanted a suitcase 

*Ke reached right across the counter, 
g tabbed the first one in reach, and 
dragged it out, naming the price as he 
did so, 1 said I was afraid that might not 
do for my coats. At once he made another 
grab, and priced it. 

" "Price was all he talked- He said 
nothing — even if he knew anything — 
about the merits or the suitability of the 
goods; he knew the price. I hadn't gone 
in there to buy money, but a traveling 
bag. So I left. When I came in here and 
asked for a suitcase, you got the one you 
thought might suit me. You evidently 
had the idea that what I hail in mind 
was a suitcase. Apparently you thought 
that w*as my first objective, the spend- 
ing of the necessary money the next 
thing. You first gave me what I wanted; 
then, when I asked, you named the 
price.' 

*'I believe,'* continued my lingual lug- 
gagcur, "most people could be handled 
better that way than by talking nothing 
but price, ignoring the suitabOity or the 
quality of the gootis. First ,show^ him 
what he wants, then sell it to him. At the 
time of the sale is the time for discussion 
of price, and then only af ter he asks for 
it. 

"Very few if any people walk Into a 
shop and say. 'I want a $2 hat/ Most of 
them say, *l want a hat.* It is proper, to 
save time, if price is confessediy an ob- 
ject to the cu^omer, for him to name a 
price limit above which he doea not feel 
like going. 

"But w^hen the customer says nothing 
about price, it is presumable that his first 
consideration is being suited with the 
goods, and that he is prepared to pay for 
the gratification of hia wish. And to 
begin naming low^ prices only, to a cus- 
tomer who has not mentioned money, is 
a crass insult ; a virtual statement, "Well, 
cheapskatCt here's something about your 
speed!' " 

There should be more salesmen of his 
kicJney. salesmen and saleswomen who 
devote themselves exclusively — until 
money has been mentioned— to suiting 
the customer. 

So many salespeople, when you point 
to goods on the shelf and ask, "WTiat'fl 
that V\ ans\^^er, "That*3 90 cents a yard/' 
Which doesn't answer the question or al* 
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together make sense, and doesn*t get 
anywhere. 

— Strickland Gillilan. 

The sfore "pullers- In" have been 
banned in New York City, but no one 
seems to be doing anything about the re- 
tail "drivers-out." Buying what one 
wants in a store has become such an ad- 
venture that a few suggestions which the 
LTSistent buyer can use in breaking 
ijown buying resistance on the part of 
retail salesmen should be in order. They 
are not sufficiently heroic to work in 
every case, but they may help. The 
secret* it will be perceived » is for the cus- 
tomer to reverse his regular role and try 
to sell the salesman. 



1 



10, 




I 



fork Times, "Smash the Wackaroo — 50 
mtB^* it reads» 'Tt*s a small price to pay 
for so much solid satisfaction. The ill* 
fated wackaroo has no other purpose. 
Made of chaJk, smashes easily." 

— Frutj DeArmond. 




Always dress your best before going 
into a swanky store. In a dowdy garb 
you might be mistaken for a pro- 
letariari and never get to sec the goods 
you want because the salesman has 
sized you up and thinks you haven't 
the money to pay for them. 
Be sure you are thoroughly informed 
on the article you want to buy; then 
you won't have to embarrass the salei^- 
man by asking any questions. 
When two or more salespeople are 
conversing as you enter the store do i 
not interrupt their conference. Make 
yourijelf aas inconspicuous as possible, 
then, when you are noticed, you will 
have the clerk in a selling mood and 
may be able to induce him to part 
with what you are seeking* 
It may save time to give some atten* 
tion to what in selling parlance is 
known as the *'pre-app roach." Learn 
who the salesmen are, call them by 
name and discuss their hobbies. 
If you are asking for something that 
is not in the current mode— a straight 
ra^or or long underwear, perhaps — be 
tactfuL Say that you're buying it for 
an old man who works in your garden. 
In a rare old book shop it's considered 
vulgar to buy a book to read. You may 
recommend your.'^elf by observing that 
some vandal owner has cut the leaves 
on a first edition. 

Keep your coat buttoned and your 
hands out of your pockets so you 
won't be suspected as a shoplifter. 
Don't be selfish. Talk in "you" lan- 
guage — that is, in terms of what will 
benefit the store, not yourself. 
Never be so mercenary as to object to 
a price. It's like proffering a ten-cent 
tip In Park Avenue hotel. 
Never commit the indignity of asking 
a floorwalker to sell you something. 

Relief for wayward moods is offered 
by Bloomingdale's store, Nevi^ York City, 
in a two-column, 7 ^ g inch ad in the New 



The Morse principle 
— larger sprockets to 
get higher chain 
speeds — turns this 
traditional enemy, centrifugal 
force, into an cxcremcly help- 
ful ally. 

llie old theory — that centrifu- 
gal force robbed a chain drive 
of its efllciency at 3500 feet a 
mtnuce and above — is dis- 
proved. Instead, in Morse high 
speed superdrives, centrifugal 
force aaually makes the action 
of the chain more positive, 
more efficient, and spreads the 
load more evenly over more 
chain and sprocket teeth. And 
how' the high chain speed, pro- 
duced by use of larger sprock- 
ets» cuts down the width of the 
chain! 

With Morse high speed super- 
drives, efficiencies are more 
than 99 Cf , chain wear is prac- 
tically nlK space economies are 
grcat^. Original drive cost is 
less than most other types. Best 
of all, these drives have tre- 
mendous reserve capacity, 

*Far rxampit — -Ott a a H' u'idtr £/ri$'e 
rt€efit!y i/e^tgrin/, d isv' wide sbeare wtjtald 
fjtii's hart rgt/utrrfi. 



"CURSES" 

■TOILED 
AGAIN!" 




SILENT CHAINS ROLLER CHAINS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS CLUTCKIS 



MORSE CHAIN COMPANY ITHACA N. t. DIVISION BORG^VyAftNEfi 
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You should ploii now to come to 
Washington to attend the 29th an- 
nyol meeting of the Chomber of 
Commerce of the United Stotes for 
a comprehensive discussion of the 
problems which this question pre- 
sents to business* 



★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★^ 
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Let's Look At An 
X-RAY PICTURE 




• This is ao x-ray picture. It 
isn't half as exciting as die pictures 
you see at the movies or those you 
make yourself. But for sheer impor- 
taoce, x>ray pictures cop them alL 

• The destgfi and manufacture 
of the equipment that makes these 
x-ray pictures is one of the most in- 
terestiog and exacting branches of 
our business. One of the reasons is 
its variety^ for today, both industr)^ 
and the medical profession make 
many uses of 3t-rays. Most equipment 
must be specially engineered. With 
the exception of a few models, it's 
the kind of business that can't be 
catalogued* 

• //^re^re 50//;^ of the ways that 
x-rays serve today. Armor plate may 
look flawless on the surface, but still 
have treacherous, weak spots inside. 
So, x-rays are flashed through inches 
of steel, because in the Navy Yards 
they refuse to guess on the tough- 
ness of a battleship's hide. 

• In the foundry^ x-rays are used 
to inspect castings. Welds on pres- 
sure vessels that must hold hun- 
dreds of pounds of live steam are 



checked with x-rays* Scientists in 
the laboratory look inside of bugs 
and plants and textiles with x-rays. 
Museums x-ray doubtful portraits 
to see if there's another sketch be- 
neath the "old master," 

• But, much more important 
than any of these, is the day-by-day 
job of x-rays in preserving health 
and curing disease. The army makes 
x-ray pictures of chests of the men 
it calls into service* Health authori- 
ties send traveling x-ray equipment, 
even into the remotest districts, to 
examine school children* 

• hi many of the country's great 
industries everybody — from the 
president to the apprentice — is 
x-rayed to make sure that he is physi- 
cally fit for his job* 

• You'll find it an interesting 
experience to talk to a roentgenolo- 
gist— a physician who specializes in 
this fascinating branch of medicine. 
Ask him to let you look at a radio- 
graph — an x-ray picture. It may seem 
just a blur of grays and whites and 
blacks. But he can read those strange 
shadows cast by invisibte light on a 
photographic film and show you 
how they make it possible to recog- 
nize tuberculosis and many other 
diseases early enough for treatment 
to be really effective. And he'll ex- 
plain to you how those same x^mys 
can often cure cancer that ooce 
would have been declared hopeless. 

• X-rays serve an almost unbe- 
lievable variety of purposes. So it is 
only to be expected that at our Long 
Island City, N. Y. plant, where x-ray 
apparatus is built, you will find a 
surprising variety of equipment. We 
at Westing house enjoy working in 
this fleld, because its many problems 
ofiTer a constant challenge to re- 
search and engineering. 



Alare than likeiy there's W'\*sthfg/muse X-Ray Office in y&ur city, or rery ntar~ 
by, Ymi il find ii listed in the ciassified sectiofj nf the iehph^ne directory^ If 
these mvti ctJn ite &/ seritce to you^ feel free to c^ill upon them any time, Head^ 
quarters address h,- W^estingimsiseX-RayDiiisimh Long hiand Ciiy, NewYoA 
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The Equitable's litpor^ -YOUjH POUCY- 
paid out in Benef its in I940 



T TERX is 3 report that tells a human interest story of 
a1 life insiiranee protccnon and service in action — 
a story of benefits flowing to American families, 
supporting widows and children, sending sons and 
daughters to college, clearing homes of debt and 
providing security for old age. Beyond these con- 
tributions to individual well-being, it is a siory of 
importance to the economic progress of the nation — 
of assets constructively at work in industry, agri- 
culture and home financing in every State of the 
Union* 

The figures which the report presents are 
The Equi tablets but the story it tells is the story 
of life insurance at w^ork. Here you w^iU find 
information that every policyholder w^ill want 
to have — the answers to such questions as— 

What happens to the dollars people pay for 
life Insurance? 

How can your ekbttng life tnstfrance be made 
of greater value to you? 

What are the principal factors In life insur* 
once costs? 

^ How have inawance bene^ts and services 
been broadened to give you more tor your 
money? 

'A' What U the relation of life Insurance funds to 
natlonol defense? 

Because last years edition of Your Policy" was 
found to be of interest to many non-policy- 
holders, including individuals, business organ- 
izations, colleges, schools and libraries, The 
Equitable has arranged for a limited number of 
copies to meet this public demand. A copy will 
be reser\^ed for you upon request to any Equit- 
able agency or the Home Office of the Society. 

'Tour Policy" for 1940 is being sent by mail 
to every individual policyholder of the Society. 




PRESIDENT 



JL 



HIGHLIGHTS OF YEAR'S OPERATIOKS 

Member ihip increase <f 2,600,000 — 05S«ft reocfreJ o 
fofo/ of %2t$(>AA00,000, sain in yecrr of %\b2A00j00Q 
— tenefifs fo polkyhoy^rs and henefttiafhs $205,- 
432,000 or $561,290 <j day— 44% of 1940 deofh 
c/crrrps fo he paid on ptanaed income or msiailmcnt hash 
-^morttility eitpeffence fovorahh — earnings rate ot% 
a$set$ 3.27% — 65,000 people ioined Society, 38^000 
memher^ mcreosed iheir insurance — '^number of workers 
etiioymg gfoup protection rose fo 1,330,000 — tapse and 
surrender rate lowest in 20 ^ears— lafaf insurance in 
force tncremed to $7,} 36,920,642. 

SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT 

December 31, 



ASSETS 

Cash* 

U, Government ObligAtions.t' 

Public riilLty Bondii . , . , 

llailrofiU Rotidn.t 

KailroaiJ l^quipmenl ObligalionK 

Industrial BqhiIb. ......„., ^ , » „ . . . 

Olhrr Eonds\. 

Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks, 

Comiuon Stocka ... . . ^ . ■ . ^ ^ > 

]Vlort|^ape Loanij. , , 

Reat £^tat« . , 

t>«>iiri!^ tin Swiely's Ptiliifies 
lute rest and renti^ due* prenuums in pro- 
of colJectiun and utlier llems 

Tola! Admitted AF?:>?cta 



i6, 541, SOS 
60,476. B66 

S2,564v1^a,180 

BKSERVES ANU OTHER LIABILITIES 

Reeervei^ for policy andcontrart li^bilttieA $2,391,103,983 

Polic-vh raiders' prepaid pn-niliim'- ^irni un- 
paid diiidrnds 23,700,385 

R cs t r ve f o r .t a A 3^33 ,30*1 

Lncsirned intereHtf expcnet-^ uci^'riii'd £ind 

other liahililiea . 3,111,782 

Fuitdii altucated for dividends la 1941. . . . 33,506,570 

ilnafi*(ij!:nrd fund^ (siirplus) . . , , , . . , 99,793,960 

Otbcr eontin^ciicy r<*!scrves . 7 3^10*000 

Total Liabilities and Kefterveet. $2,564,166*180 



THE Equitable Life Assurance Society 
OF the United States 



Home Office • 393 Seventh Avenue • New York, N. Y. 
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rAex ROLLED BACK THE ROOF! 




more l-gh* 

PiM-PP"<^';'-„;,i "'"''a. 



I cc eyestrain 




ivfffi ciinozing G E FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 



• No matter what the sbe of your 
busiaess, here's a practical way to get 
much iDOre light . ♦ * 50 footcandles 
and over ... and enjoy the benefits 
it brmgs. 

Things happen when you start using 
properlv installed fluorescent lighting 
with G-E Mazda F lamps. Seeing 
speeds up. Factory workers do their 
job in greater safely— with increased 
accuracy. Store customers buy faster, 
buy more, for they see more easily. 
Stores take oo a more attraciive ap* 



pea ranee . . . employees work better, 
fuel better. Everyone feels less fatigue 
because this amazing new lighting 
helps reduce eyestrain. 

Whot to do first 

Why not see how G-E MAZDA F lamps 
can help your business? Ask your kjt al 
electric serv ice compariy or G-E MAZDA 
lamp distributor to tell you about 
lighting fitted to your needs, with G-E 
Mazda F lamps , * . the kind thai are 
ma^e to stay brighter hnger. 




GE MAZDA LAMPS 

GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 



H*w can ul\ n\nm% Itilifr*s7 G-^£ 
doc5 noc make finmrrs but coopcf' 
lies wi[h man>' munufacturcrs. 
suggest that ) au in^j^t on Ctriifitd 
ftitturcs bi::an ng the FLEUR-O-UER 
bhej, %hown h<;fet or the RLM 
label Tbif ^iv^s you u v^ide choice 
of lixiurei — and <hcse units, with 
th«ir biiiU'kis a,fid it^ri^rs, when 
c^nifi^d by Electrical Tesimg Lab- 
oraiones lo comply with cxjctinjc 
specifications, asiurc you of 
good light, baliticed perform^ 
ance* SJinsfactory 
lervice. Get them 
complete with 

G-E Mazda f 

lamp* from yoyr y 

c;-E Mazda lamp {J 

diitribuiof. 




PRINTING PAPERS 



Providing oil the beauty of costly printing papers 



It th 



e price 



of 



ordinary paper 



I 




Now ycni can use print ing papers tliat permic the 
finc!it printing results, and^ at the same time, allow 
substantial savin^^s. fJPtffP^/tfifii^' papers liave a super- 
smootli printing surface proJured by exclusive coat- 
ing processes. These papers reproduce four-color process 
plates handsomely. Products can be portrayed with a 
high degree of real ism. W^i^^frM^if is the key to eye- 
winning printing that puts your story across with 
enthusiasm and helps nKJve merchandise. 

Uew/rnfi/ alsG brings new paper economy. Adver- 
tisers who tiave been paying a premium lor suj^erior 
printing results can make important savings at ?m 
saaifice of ^rutlity by specifying 9^¥^/€^4)€i/ papers. 
SCem^li'4m/ provides all she haidy of costly prmtiHg papers 
t// thi' price fif nnlinary paper! 

On tlie other hand, if you have a small budget for 
printing which has limited you to nor-so-good appear- 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you can now 
step-up to Si'eve/r€m/ quality paper at little^ if any, 
extra cost. 



Tnufect*, 



oit s uper^tmoCif^li by new, exclusW 
coating praceiies^For high-qyaUtv prinrSi^g 



Compootcn Truf*cf of Jower coit. For 
n^e Hhere qualify remaint a facfor, but 




Seeing is hBViBylnQ , < , Your 
printer or paper merchant can 
show you samples of ^'^^i^^^/eo^if 
papers. Or write Kimberly-Clark 
f<jr proofs of line printed results. 
You 1! agree, these new papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 



KIMBERLY-CLARK CO 

NEW YURK^ 122 EiLiii AlnA Stre^it 



sre ecoiiomy <otirtf i (n volume prti 
tkls grcid'? doet a iplendid fob 

ORATION • Established 1872^ 

CtftCAGO— fl Suyclt Mkhin^it Av«fiu«^ 



4 

i 



TRAPiE MARK 



EENAH, WISCONSIN 

LOS ANGELES-SlOWeii Sixth Street 





llonls jttst Cii/if dcsnihe tJie gooihicss of Old 
Taylor. Yon ha've to taste this NUisruiJicejit 
U'hhkcy to krmw how truly Jiae a Kaiturky 
Imurhori id a he. Ih/t o//re you rlo, 
you V/ understand ivhy a master 
distiller^ the late Colonel !L H. 
Taylor J r.^ selected Oh I Diyloras 
his pri^ie whiskey and proudly 
signed it with his name. 




(li^ji^n^ht I'M I 



I litH t-» iJir iMiriii' 4»f Otil Taylor, unri wilhm 
It* ivy-ri>vrrc"<l no %*lji'*kry ullirr \\mn 

Oil I Tayliir bill} evAT ! niiiilt!'. 



